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Introduction 


As one of the most prolific theologians of the late ancient and early 
medieval periods in Christian history, and as a towering figure in Ortho- 
dox tradition, competing with John Damascene for the title of “Thomas 
Aquinas of the East,” Maximus the Confessor’s thought has been ana- 
lyzed through and through in its properly theological, philosophical, and 
ascetical dimensions. There is an enormous bibliography of secondary 
studies of Maximus in numerous languages, and a new international 
burst of energy in Maximian studies has unfolded within the past two 
decades alone.' Other than the famous positions that he articulated in the 
last great phase of the ancient controversies concerning the natures, 
person, operations, and wills of Jesus Christ, however, Maximus’ larger 
theological achievement has not always been so closely scrutinized with 
respect to the immediate background and foreground of his writings or 
the concrete contexts in which he was formed and spent his career. 
Historical and dogmatic theologians, meanwhile, perpetually run the 
risk of extrapolating systems of ideas from historic Christian thinkers 
like Maximus and disembodying them from the messy world of vital 
theology where those thinkers staked their claims and where their specu- 
lations and insights first began to take on trajectories of their own. 

One striking example of this interpretive risk can be found in the 
longstanding profile of Maximus as an essentially or systematically 
anti-Origenist theologian. The profile is not completely unwarranted, 
to be sure, given his sustained criticism of radical Origenists, explored 
many years ago by Polycarp Sherwood and investigated by many 


1 See the excellent bibliographic compilation by Mikonja Knežević, Maximus the 
Confessor (580-662): Bibliography, Bibliographia serbica theologica 6 (Belgrade: Insti- 
tute for Theological Research, 2012). 
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others since. Maximus clearly considered systematized Origenism to 
be flawed as a reimagining of the economy of creation and redemp- 
tion. But in fact there were multiple “Origenisms” afloat in the wake 
of both Origen himself and his influential fourth-century devotee 
Evagrius Ponticus, some more controversial than others. One was 
the radicalized version of Origenist cosmology and eschatology 
circulating in certain Palestinian monasteries in the sixth century. 
This is the version presumably most problematic for Maximus and 
other critics, and it provided a foil for important features of his own 
mature thinking on the origins and destiny of creation. Another 
stream, however, was the legacy of Origen’s own ascetical gospel, 
his compelling vision of the spiritual life, wherein Christ the Logos 
is the romancer and educator of souls who entices the deep-seated 
erés of human nature toward the transcending beauty and goodness 
of God. In his devotion to this particular legacy, Maximus was himself 
a certain kind of Origenist, and so were many others before and after 
him, including the likes of Gregory of Nyssa and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, two of the Confessor’s most crucial sources. And yet 
some of the scholarship on Maximus, in its zeal to profile him as a 
philosophical anti-Origenist in the wake of the anathematization of 
Origenism at the Council of Constantinople of 553, has downplayed the 
recontextualization of Origen that still lay at the core of his spiritual 
teaching. In doing so it risks belittling a crucial thread linking Maximus 
to the earliest traditions of Greek Christian asceticism, as well as 
Maximus’ own unique improvisations on Origenist-Evagrian ascetical 
theology. 

What is demanded, especially in assessing the work of a thinker 
whose theology is as intricate and nuanced as Maximus’, is the kind of 
thick description that elicits not only the internal intelligibility 
or consistency in his literary corpus but also the often subtle signals 
that his work has once been addressed to live audiences, that it has stood 
on the cusp of inherited traditions and new interpretive contexts, and 
that it is the product of personal commitments to networks of mentors, 
friends, and sympathizers as well as of carefully refined intellectual 
judgments developed over long periods of time. In most of his spiritual 
and theological works, unlike some of his letters and christological 
Opuscula, Maximus normally does not furnish an accompanying com- 
mentary on the live circumstances in which he was writing. Like other 
theologians of his age, and unlike many postmodern Christian thinkers 
sensitized to remain aware of their own cultural and historical location, 
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he was not a self-consciously contextualizing theologian. This compli- 
cates the task of penetrating more than simply the general background 
and foreground of his works. 

In the case of the Ambigua to John, for instance, we know that 
Maximus is rebutting Origenism, but we long to know more from 
him about the exact provenance and character of the Origenism that 
he is refuting. In the Questions and Responses for Thalassius, we see 
him developing elaborate exegetical and theological responses to 
scriptural queries posed to him by a friend who was the abbot of a 
Libyan monastery, but we wish he would reveal more about what has 
prompted this particular set of questions on this particular set of 
ambiguous or perplexing biblical texts. At one level, the Questions 
and Responses for Thalassius is rather predictable and transparent. 
Thalassius’s monks want to know how certain obscure biblical texts 
are still relevant to their ascetical disciplines, and Maximus uses 
classic Alexandrian forms of “spiritual” interpretation, well-tested 
within monastic tradition, imaginatively to answer the queries in 
ways that are edifying, in the manner of what later became known 
as lectio divina. And yet we are left wanting for a word from Maximus 
on the antecedent debates in patristic exegesis over the possible 
abuses of non-literal exegesis, or on why he is so secure, now that 
Origen’s legacy has become controversial, in carrying forward the 
tradition of Alexandrian—Origenian allegory and anagogy, especially 
when these kinds of interpretation had been employed in support of 
speculative and controversial features of Origenist doctrine. More to 
the point, we would love for Maximus to articulate more explicitly the 
kind of “Origenist” he still allows himself to be in an age of multiple 
Origenisms. A “corrected” form of Origenist-Evagrian spiritual doc- 
trine and asceticism is, after all, still an appropriation, still indebted to 
a chemistry uniquely and organically related to these controversial 
thinkers of an earlier period. The issue is all the more acute when we 
consider just how much Maximus gleans from Evagrius, the most 
touted Origenist thinker after Origen himself. I will take up the issue 
again in Chapter 2. 

Still another example from the earlier part of Maximus’ literary 
corpus is his Dialogue on the Ascetical Life (Liber asceticus), a work 
clearly resembling the “conferences” recorded in the Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers (Apophthegmata patrum) from an earlier generation. 
There is much in the work consistent with the “classic” Maximus, 
such as the emphasis on divine kenosis and incarnation as the ultimate 
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rationale of the ascetical life (and of all created existence), and on the 
double love commandment as formative for all Christian virtue and 
praxis. But why does Maximus see fit to deploy this literary throwback 
to the older desert monastic tradition, and boldly to retrieve the strin- 
gent model of penitential discipline and self-mortification typical of that 
tradition? Has he experienced this model for himself in Palestine or 
Egypt, or is this perhaps just one among other alternative literary 
artifices for expounding on the exigencies of the ascetical life? 

These kinds of questions especially arise in conjunction with works 
from Maximus’ early monastic career, prior to his deep public involve- 
ment in the christological crisis of the mid-seventh century. They are all 
the more imposing because, as we shall see in Chapter 1, there is 
extensive new biographical debate on his precise background and 
monastic provenance. At least with his more christologically-focused 
works from the latter decades of his career, we have abundant evidence 
of the immediate foreground of imperial and ecclesiastical politics in 
North Africa, Rome, and Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, there are great challenges for bringing together the 
pieces of Maximus’ life to form a complete portrait, one in which his 
early work as a monastic theologian and spiritual pedagogue is fully 
integrated with his more controversial public persona in the mon- 
othelete controversy that preoccupied him from the 640s to the end 
of his life. Juan Miguel Garrigues has attempted one such portrait, 
claiming to find an evolution in Maximus’ thought commensurate 
with distinctive phases of his career. Garrigues maps five stages in 
Maximus’ development. First is “the monk” deeply engaged with 
Origenist spiritual doctrine and its strongly existentialist doctrine 
of human freedom enhanced by Gregory of Nyssa, the troubling 
elements of which Maximus supposedly corrected by appeal to the 
stabilizing ontology of Dionysius the Areopagite. Second is “the 
nomad” cast into monastic exile (xeniteia) in Africa by the Arab 
invasions, taking on a more eschatological outlook and preparing, 
under the guidance of his spiritual father Sophronius, for the emerging 
battle with imperially-supported monothelete Christology. Third is 
“the theologian” matured through the refiner’s fire of the monothelete 
controversy. Fourth is “the confessor” whose commitment to dyothe- 
lete Christology leads him ultimately to Rome and a dangerous alliance 
with the Roman Church against Constantinople. Fifth and finally is 
“the martyr,” Maximus’ destiny after having been taken into custody, 
tried, tortured, and exiled by the imperial authorities in Constantinople, 
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giving his life for his Orthodox confession.” Commensurate with all this, 
Garrigues argues, was Maximus’ doctrine of deification, the very skel- 
eton of his theology. Maximus had to overcome the “intellectualism” 
and Platonic dualism of Evagrius, and to transcend the “dramatic 
existentialism” of Gregory of Nyssa, whose eschatological spirituality 
focused on the fulfillment of “nature” through free will. At last he 
discerned the superiority of “person” to “nature,” and re-envisioned 
deification as “personal adoption in the Son” through the kenosis of 
divine love.’ 

Garrigues’s reconstruction is imaginative but far too tidy, and 
presupposes an artificial gap between the allegedly immature monk 
and the mature theologian; it also oversimplifies or misrepresents 
authentic elements of development in Maximus’ thinking.* Garrigues 
is one among other scholars, moreover, who have tended to view 
Maximus as a precursor of Aquinas, anticipating the definition of 
deification more as a fruition of infused grace than of nature’s own 
aspiration in keeping with its true telos. 

Meanwhile, I do not disparage Garrigues’s attempt to construct a 
coherent portrait of Maximus in his context, but my own goal in this 
book is to take fuller account of the complexities in his formation as a 
theologian. Like Garrigues, I write as a historical theologian, not as a 
social or cultural historian of Byzantium, and yet I am obliged to begin 
this study in Chapter 1 with an extended examination of the difficul- 
ties faced in reconstructing Maximus’ life. Here I rely heavily on the 
best recent scholarship on seventh-century Byzantium, and on the 
newer studies analyzing the rival Greek and Syriac Vitae of Maximus, 
though recognizing that Byzantinists and historical theologians have 
their differences of interest and perspective.” I also try in the first two 
chapters to set the historical stage for my exploration, in subsequent 
chapters, of some of the principal themes and guiding leitmotifs of his 
theology. We will investigate, in Chapters 3 through 5, the “cosmic 
landscapes” of his thought, including his conceptualization of the 


? Juan Miguel Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur: La charité, avenir divin de 
Vhomme (Paris: Beachesne, 1976), 35-75. 

* Ibid., 79-199. 

* See Marcel Doucet’s convincing criticism of Garrigues in “Vues récentes sur les 
‘metamorphoses’ de la pensée de saint Maxime le Confesseur,” Science et Esprit 31 
(1979): 267-302. 

5 On this difference, see Averil Cameron, “The Cost of Orthodoxy,” Church 
History and Religious Culture 93 (2013): 339-61, esp. 340-3. 
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basic architecture of the created cosmos, the christocentric focus of his 
cosmology, and the eschatological interfaces between his vision of the 
world and his vision for the Church. In these chapters I intend to 
enhance what Hans Urs von Balthasar first began to develop as a 
“theo-dramatic” reading of Maximus, with Christ the New Adam as 
the principal actor in the drama of the salvation and transfiguration 
of the world. I shall describe as well what I call Maximus’ “cosmo- 
politeian” perspective, which sees all (especially rational) creatures, in 
their particularity both in the structure of the cosmos and in concrete 
history, undertaking their subsidiary performances in the new politeia 
of creaturely existence inaugurated by Jesus Christ. 

In the next section, Chapters 6 through 8, I examine elements 
of Maximus’ theological anthropology, his teaching on the precise 
character of Christ’s redemptive work, and the yield of these things 
for his instruction in the moral and spiritual life of the Christian. 
My aim in these chapters is not to revisit all the subordinate doctrinal 
themes already treated in detail in other studies, but to demonstrate 
how Maximus’ overarching teleological and eschatological (and 
preeminently christocentric) perspective is determinative of his 
understanding of creation, human nature, and the fall. Humanity, 
I will argue, is for Maximus a theo-dramatic work-in-progress. His 
protology, or doctrine of “beginnings,” is thoroughly conditioned by 
anticipation of the revelation of the new eschatological humanity of 
Jesus Christ. The human creature’s own politeia, the parameters and 
protocols of performing her or his role in the denouement of the 
drama of Christ, is marked by forms of love and virtue—new life in 
the Spirit—that divulge the indwelling Christ, the Christ who (in a 
famous image that Maximus expands from Origen) “incarnates” 
himself in the virtues. 

In the final section, having considered Maximus at length in his 
own context, I turn to some of the historic attempts to recontextualize 
his work in new theological settings both East and West. These 
diverse receptions go far in disclosing the breadth of his thought 
and the ongoing prospects of critical but constructive retrieval of 
his legacy. In my closing Epilogue, I attempt to integrate the different 
aspects and phases of his career into a refreshed portrait of his 
achievement as a contextual theologian—a portrait that commends 
itself to continuing engagement of Maximus as a “Confessor” for East, 
West, and Global South. 


Part | Backgrounds 


Maximus in His Historical Setting: Betwixt and Between 


They were neither the best of times nor the worst of times for the Byzantine Empire. They were, however, unsettled and unsettling. Maximus the Confessor’s 
life as a monk, churchman, and theologian fell betwixt and between certain definitive historical developments in Byzantium in the late sixth and seventh 
centuries. Born in 580, he lived just past the grand age of J ustinian (r. 527- 65), the peak period of Byzantine power and imperial expansion. The Byzantium 
that Maximus knew was an empire aspiring to reclaim an already elusive greatness after the severe instabilities that dogged it during the troubled regimes of 
Justinian’s successors. And yet Maximus died in 662, well before the alternating expansions and shrinkages of the Byzantine Empire devolved into a final, 
fateful trajectory of decline. 


From Justinian to Heraclius: Byzantine Aspirations to a Christian World Order 

Justinian’s own imprint on Maximus’ world was enormous, since he had much to do with the overall configuration of Christianity in the Mediterranean 
basin in the sixth and seventh centuries.! During his reign, a subtle transformation of the Roman Empire emerged, a “Byzantine alloy, Wo a worldin 
which Christian, Roman, Greek, and many local elements fused to create a new medieval civilization within imperial borders.”2 

Justinian, to be sure, inherited his fair share of monumental challenges to advancing such a civilization. But he also created new ones of his own. Endorsing 
a mode of interpreting Chalcedonian Christology in terms that invoked the revered (if controversial) legacy of Cyril of Alexandria, Justinian, with the 
counsel of his influential wife Theodora, set a precedent for later emperors maneuvering to draw the miaphysite churches of the East back into the fold of 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy even as that same “orthodoxy” was still being defined. But his mixed signals in dealing with the miaphysites, strong-arming them 
but also trying to appease them in the imperially orchestrated Council of Constantinople of 553, backfired badly, alienating those churches all the more 
while also deepening frictions with the Roman Church. The destabilizing fall-out of all of this lasted well into Maximus’ own time. 


The westward military campaigns undertaken by J ustinian’s illustrious commander Belisarius took back Roman Africa from Arian Vandal occupation, so 
that the region was securely under Byzantine control during the years Maximus later spent with the Eukratas monastic circle near Carthage. But this 
military reconquest and cultural disruption only commenced a long process of “Roman” reclamation,‘ a yet-to-be negotiated Byzantino-African identity that 
significantly muddied the African churches’ relation to Constantinople. Not all Catholics in North Africa were enthused about the arrival of a “Byzantine” 
orthodoxy, and even pushed back against some of J ustinian’s theological initiatives and endorsements. J ustinian was equipped with an extensive dossier of 
imperial legislation, the Corpus juris civilis, and even with a semi- official handbook of scriptural interpretation composed by his senior legal minister or 
Quaestor, J unillus Africanus, who sought to demonstrate the Bible’s support for the divine right of the emperor and the official By imperial 
orthodoxy.5With these sources at his disposal, J ustinian projected a reconsecrated symbiosis of Church and state. Expressed in virtually mythic terms in his 
sixth Novella,° this symbiosis would have Constantinople, capital and home to the rebuilt patriarchal basilica of Hagia Sophia, as the sacral center of gravity 
for Byzantium’s Christian world order. But at the level of the provinces, where the emperor remained dependent on governors, exarchs, other political or 
military officials, and even bishops to carry out his universally binding will, this elusive ideal was constantly tested. One reason was the sheer weight of its 
own hubris. The historian Procopius famously lampooned this in his Secret History, vilifyingJ ustinian as a capricious rogue and “prince of demons,”? a 
hard label to make completely stick given, among other things, J ustinian’s personal studiousness with regard to matters theological and ecclesiastical. In 
the long run, however, local resistance in all its forms (religious, political, cultural, etc.) was an enduring and destabilizing reality on the ground. 

This situation prompted J ustinian’s nephew and successor, J ustin II (r. 565- 78), to implement a policy whereby provincial governors would no longer be 
sent out from Constantinople but elected by local aristocrats and bishops.2 These kinds of appeasements, however, Bi) did little to quell the resurgence 
of local unrest. Meanwhile, Byzantium was headed toward unrelenting pressures on its imperial borders by Lombards, Slavs, Avars, Persians, and Arabs, 
and the specter of new upsets to an already fragile imperial equilibrium. These external challenges would have much to do, then, with the strongly defensive 
posture that the empire assumed, but not before J ustinian’s immediate successors attempted some awkwardly aggressive measures. Warren Treadgold 
appropriately titles the period between J ustinian and Heraclius, 565- 610, the era of “the danger of overextension.” J ustin II not only further strained 
relations with the provinces, he also learned little from J ustinian’s stormy relation with the miaphysite churches, repeating the calamitous mixture of 
negotiation and force in dealing with them. J ustin prematurely attacked the Persians on the eastern front and thrust the empire into a very precarious 
position. His successor Tiberius II (r. 578- 82) dipped lavishly into the imperial treasury to try to resolve problems of government and military security. 
Maurice (r. 582- 602), an able military commander, nonetheless had “one major army and three major wars to fight,” and despite a glorious victory against 
the Persians, he presided over a dramatic depletion of resources and manpower. In the melee of trying to stage an army to ward off the impending threat on 
Constantinople from Slavs and Avars amassed in the Balkans, Maurice and five of his sons were captured and cruelly executed by co-conspirators of his 
successor Phocas (r. 602- 10), whose subsequent reign saw a sustained famine and an even more disastrous weakening of the empire’s borders.2 

The seventh century, Maximus the Confessor’s century, truly set the stage for the “reduced medieval state” that Byzantium was destined to become.” In this 
respect, Heraclius (b. 575, r. 610- 41), the emperor of Maximus’ early and middle career, was a crucial transitional figure who desired to reestablish the 
grandiosity of the reigns of his predecessors Constantine and J ustinian while negotiating the fault line between imperial idealism and the stark realities of 
political, economic, military, and religious upheaval. Shortly after Bis) Heraclius’s ascendancy, the Persians handed the Byzantine army a devastating 
defeat near Antioch, and eventually marched on J erusalem in 614.” There they allegedly attacked (but, it seems, did not destroy) the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Eastern Christianity’s holiest shrine. They captured the Patriarch Zacharias, massacred hundreds of Christians, and stole the cherished relic of 
the True Cross. The event was symbolically enormous, signaling the heightened stakes of controlling the empire’s borders. It is rightly compared to the 
sack of Rome by the Visigoths in 410, which sent shockwaves across the Christian population in the West and signaled the end of an era of security.“ 

In the meantime, another Persian army advanced through Asia Minor as far as Chalcedon, just across the Sea of Marmara from Constantinople. By 615 
dispatches were sent to the Persian ruler Chosroes II to try to negotiate a settlement. The anonymous Paschal Chronicle quotes one of the dispatches as an 
appeal to Chosroes to recognize the divinely bestowed “providence” protecting the earthly “kingdom” (generically speaking) and deeming it worthy of 
freedom from disturbance. In highly deferential terms it blames Heraclius’s predecessor Phocas for having failed to pay due diplomatic respect to the 
Persian monarch, and begs “forgiveness” in order to appease Chosroes and obviate further Persian aggression.!® This appeal fell on deaf ears, and was 
probably laughable to the Persians who were doing well in battle and confident of further decisive victories against the Byzantines.’° Compounding 
difficulties, the Slavs and Avars were strengthening in the Balkans and poised to strike | ie) Constantinople. In J une of 623, feigning a diplomatic mission 
to Heraclius at Selymbria just west of the capital, the Avars ambushed the imperial party, forcing Heraclius to don plain clothes, grab his crown, and escape 
back to Constantinople.” Only a hastily negotiated peace treaty, with the enemy receiving a massive sum of tribute money, temporarily staved off the Avar 
threat. 


Heraclius’s rocky first decade was not to have the last word on his reign. He had not been able for long to capitalize on the opprobrium cast on his 
predecessor Phocas, and had been thrust from the outset into a military and diplomatic nightmare. Technically, moreover, he was a usurper and had to 
prove his legitimacy.!8His political and military prowess, however, was to be vindicated in a new and decisive campaign against the Persian Sassanid 
dynasty beginning in 624. Intermittently, the Persian support of, and involvement in, a coalition of Slavs and Avars that laid siege to Constantinople in 626 
sent a clear signal that the very viability of Byzantium was in question.2 


Though the capture of J erusalem was disastrous for Heraclius, Byzantine historians and the esteemed panegyrist George of Pisidia predictably amplified the 
drama of Heraclius’s Persian campaign, hailing the conquering hero and quoting alleged speeches of the emperor in which he exhorted his troops to a 
spiritual as well as material showdown. They played it up as a crusade against infidels who had committed sacrilege by desecrating the Holy City and 
stealing the priceless relic of the True Cross,° though the harsh reality, as Walter Kaegi notes, was a testing of military wits in “expeditionary warfare of 
maneuver over vast distances” across Asia Minor, the Caucasus, western Iran, and ultimately Mesopotamia.”! All the while Heraclius employed 

biblical Bis) prophecy, especially Daniel, to prove how his campaign was divinely sanctioned, which helped justify, in turn, his intolerance and cruelty 
toward enemies who showed contempt for his aura as Christian emperor.22 Help came as well from the Syriac Christian Alexander Legend (c.629), a work 
that retold the story of Alexander the Great as a prophet of the Messiah who vowed to place his throne in J erusalem, and whose own conquest of the 
Persians adumbrated Heraclius’s exploits and redemption of the Holy City.23 In 627- 8, having forged an alliance with Kok Turks, Heraclius at last invaded 
the Persian heartland in Mesopotamia, defeated Chosroes II, and negotiated the Persians’ withdrawal from the Levant and Egypt. As important as the 
military victory was the recovery of the True Cross and its associated relics, which thoroughly sealed the religious interpretation of the Persian campaign. 
Heraclius, the Rise of Islam, and the Cosmos of Byzantine Christian Culture in the Seventh Century 

Heraclius’s ceremonial restoration of the True Cross to J erusalem in 630 was no simple ceremonial accent mark on his defeat of the Persians. It was part of 
a concerted ideological campaign to retrieve the legacy of Constantine, for whose regime the cross also famously had unique meaning as a sign of sanctified 
dominion. With this powerful public gesture, Heraclius “aspired to the renewal of his reign, a new beginning, and the start of a new age after a successfully 
concluded war.”“4 The poet laureate George of Pisidia,2° a deacon of His) Hagia Sophia, in turn contributed to crafting an imperial myth according to 
which Heraclius’s reign was not only a new beginning but indeed, a “new creation.” In his poem On the Restoration of the True Cross, George set out the 
event’s eschatological significance as a signal of the emperor’s cosmic sovereignty on Christ’s behalf.2® Indeed, among his various panegyrics on Heraclius 
was an elegant epic entitled the Hexaemeron, which used the six-day creation story in Genesis 1 as the thematic backdrop for eulogizing the cosmic 
dimensions of the emperor’s military and political achievement. In the Creator’s struggle to bring new order and “rhythm” (sv@ud¢) out of the material 
chaos of nascent creation, George envisions a compelling analogy with the new cosmic order inaugurated by Heraclius’s victory over the Persians.2” In one 
segment of theHexaemeron, George styles an address on the lips of Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, extolling the Creator as Architect of the wonders of 
the world, and bidding the Creator to open wide the “lower gates” of the earthly city, the imperial capital, for Heraclius now to pass through as the “deliverer 
of the cosmos” (xoojoptotng).22In another panegyric, the Heraclias, George praises the emperor in virtually apocalyptic terms as “commander of cosmic 
rebirth” (otpatnyog koopuKod yeveOAiou) 22 

As Averil Cameron has demonstrated in her learned and prolific studies of early Byzantine literary culture, there was already a transformation underway in 
Christian discourse and rhetoric well before Heraclius’s time. The developing Christian “rhetoric of empire” registered itself in manifold ways, from the 
writing of history to the writing of hagiography, seeking to surmount classical rhetorical forms both by exploiting them and creatively integrating figural 
language and religious symbols drawn from Scripture.2° “Imperial | ty) historians and poets who had previously striven to keep up ‘classical’ styles of 
writing now presented their subjects unblushingly within the terms of Old Testament typology.”2! 

George of Pisidia both capitalized on this pattern and took it to all new heights in eulogizing Heraclius’s bid to inaugurate a world order even greater than 
that of his predecessors. Already in the opening lines of his early poem On Heraclius’s Return from Africa, which praises Heraclius’s extermination of 
Phocas, George had admitted a poetic inadequacy to use human words (logoi) to describe one who was so clearly ordained by the very Logos of God himself. 
The thrust here and elsewhere in George’s works was rhetorically to galvanize the interconnections between the divine Word, the word of Scripture, the 
word of the emperor, the word of the patriarch, and his own words of poetic eulogy in order to spin a sophisticated web of meaning that sealed the 
legitimacy, sanctity, and prophetic aura of the Heraclian regime.32 


Historical critics may well want to drive a wedge here between the rhetoric and the reality. This was a ruler, after all, with much unfinished business. But the 
cultural power of this religious and political myth of Heraclius’s reign should not be underestimated. Divine sanction and public confidence were things the 
Byzantine emperor both wanted and desperately needed. As Kaegi argues, Heraclius, before and after restoring the True Cross to J erusalem in 630, traveled 
about in the Middle East and Mesopotamia, and thereby gained “a richer perspective on his contemporary world than any emperor since Theodosius I,” 
which likely enhanced his own deeply religious as well as political and military vision.22 With these travels abroad, including a survey of the ecclesiastical as 
well as strategic landscapes of his domains, Heraclius imagined moving the empire at last toward the elusive resolution on Christology and the 
reconsolidation of Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian churches that his predecessors had so grievously failed to attain. The Bis) historian Theophanes 
indicates that, while in Hierapolis (of Syria), Heraclius was met by Athanasius, the Patriarch of the J acobite (Syrian miaphysite) churches. The Emperor 
allegedly promised him that if the J acobites would embrace the Council of Chalcedon, he would make him (Chalcedonian/ Melkite) Patriarch of Antioch. 
Athanasius at first feigned agreement with the dyophysite definition of Christ, but further inquired of the emperor whether there might yet be a single 
“energy” and “will” in Christ. Finding that this “monenergist” position was the emerging view of Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople, himself of Syrian 
origin, Heraclius authorized Athanasius’s orthodoxy. With this, the J acobites and their miaphysite counterparts in Alexandria claimed to have won a 
victory, boasting that the Chalcedonian establishment had effectively conceded “one nature” of Christ by virtue of affirming a single energy (évépyeai) in 
Christ.4 The situation was an embarrassment to Heraclius, who hoped to create a viable doctrinal consensus, and though there were other intervening 
developments not mentioned in Theophanes’s account, the result was the Ekthesis (638), the emperor’s declaration, endorsed by Patriarch Sergius shortly 
before he died, that all language of one or two energies in Christ should be entirely avoided, and that the two natures of Christ were rather joined in a 

single will.25 Other evidence from Michael the Syrian’sChronicle (in Syriac) suggests instead that Athanasius remained dead-set against conciliation with 
Chalcedon and that Heraclius tried to force conformity by persecuting miaphysite communities in Syria.26 

We will return later to the monothelete controversy that subsequently erupted, in which Maximus the Confessor would also be thoroughly embroiled. For 
now I want simply to emphasize Heraclius’s recognition of Christology as an indispensable factor in the direction of establishing a viable doctrinal—and 
cultural—consensus throughout the empire. As Heraclius and Maximus realized from their very different perspectival locations, Christology, even in its 
most precise definitions, was crucial to the web or “cosmos” of Byzantine culture and religion. For Heraclius it nurtured the Eusebian myth of divinely 
sanctioned imperial rule and of the emperor’s prerogatives as Christ’s cosmic viceroy. For Maximus, as we will see in more detail later in this study, 
Christology grounded and By) shaped the specific moral and ascetical disciplines that he commended to his fellow monks, and more broadly those 
“modes of existence” (todo! baapgewg), or christocentric ways- of-being-in-the-world, that he envisioned for all Christians, indeed for all created beings in 
heaven and on earth. The reconcilability, if any, between the “cosmic Christologies” of Heraclius and Maximus, emperor and monk, also remains for 
investigation further on. 


Heraclius’s window of opportunity after the Persian wars to work toward christological consensus in the empire closed rather quickly, for beginning in the 
630s he faced a whole new external threat to the security of the Byzantine cultural cosmos: the Arab invasions of imperial territories and the rise of Islam. 
The presence of Islam would put the Byzantine Empire into a defensive posture that persisted, with greater or lesser intensity, until the collapse of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. Early Arab incursions into the Negev and the victories in the region where Palestine, Syria, and J ordan 
converge, climaxing in the Arabs’ devastating defeat of the Byzantines at Yarmuk in August of 636, presaged the loss of most Byzantine territories in the 
Middle East and North Africa. Damascus had already fallen in 634- 5, and Tiberias (Galilee) in 635. Muslim control of most of Syria, Transjordan, and 
Palestine (including J erusalem) was secured by 638; Mesopotamia by 640; Egypt by 641; Armenia by 645. Beginning in 647, the Muslim conquest of North 
Africa took much longer, but by the end of the seventh century a large portion of the region had been secured. 


John Haldon appropriately emphasizes that, in comparison with the Persian wars, the Arab conquests and rise of Islam “dislocated Byzantine society much 
more fundamentally and dramatically, and at all levels—political, economic, and in terms of beliefs and ideas about the world.”3? Well-worn arguments 
about God’s providential punishment of his people’s infidelity were easily recalled, such as when Sophronius, Patriarch of J erusalem, urged Patriarch 
Sergius to pray fervently for Heraclius to prevail “over all barbarians but especially the Saracens [Arabs], destroying their pride [since] through our sins they 
have now unexpectedly risen up against us, and are carrying everything off as booty with cruel and savage intent and impious and godless daring.”8 


Bo) For not a few Byzantine Christians, including the monks, the Arab invasions represented a veritable apocalypse.22 Maximus, who met up in Africa 
with numerous monks fleeing the Arab onslaught, reflected with severe foreboding on the specter of the Arab advances in a letter to Peter the Illustrious, 
possibly the same person as Peter the Byzantine strategos (general) in Numidia, dating to around 634, after Maximus’ relocation near Carthage: 

What is more upsetting than the evil now taking hold of the world? What is more dreadful than what has happened? What is more tearful or fearful to those 
suffering it than to see a desert-inhabiting and barbarian people overrun another land as though it were its own? And see these rough and wild beasts who 
have only the thinnest surface with a human form outside overrun this sophisticated and luxuriant state? 


.. it announces the coming of the Anti-Christ, because they truly do not know the Saviour. It signifies the bad and the lawless, hating men and hating God, 
because they are haters of mankind and haters of God, and because they inveigh against the saints... 


What is more monstrous to the eyes and ears of Christians? Because you see this rough and uncouth people born to license raising up its hand against God’s 
inheritance. But this mass of things has happened to us because of our sins.“ 

Maximus’ opprobrium for the Arabs was reminiscent of the Spanish Christian poet Prudentius’s earlier depiction of Europe’s barbarian peoples as “wild 
beasts” and “four-footed creatures” in comparison E: D with Romans.” Such labels may well offend modern sensitivities, but they were a function less of 
hardcore ethnocentrism than of the pervasive conviction that the Romano-Byzantine cultural cosmos was the protective bosom of true civilization and, of 
course, of Christianity as well. The same holds true of Maximus’ fierce denunciations, also in his epistle to Peter the Illustrious, of the J ews’ glee over Arabs 
spilling Christian blood. The targeting of alleged J ewish collaboration in, or sympathy with, the persecution of Christians by Byzantium’s enemies was 
rather typical from earlier chroniclers,“ and served to amplify the apocalyptic aura of these grave periods in which Byzantine cultural security was sorely 
tested. When, in 632, Heraclius instigated the forced baptism of J ews in territories that were militarily or politically vulnerable, Maximus balked. 
Compromising a sacrament of the Church on unbelieving J ews could very well initiate the horrible apostasy predicted by Paul (2 Thess. 2:3): 

I am fearful lest [the apostasy] begin through contact between these [J ews] and the believing peoples, which will enable them to spread the evil seed of the 
stumbling- blocks among the most innocent folk, and there appear that manifest and undisputed sign of the end, discussed by all; according to this, they 
expect great temptations and struggles for the sake of the truth, for which they prepare themselves by prayers, by entreaties, by many tears, and by the 
changes necessary for righteousness.*° 

Compelling J ews to be baptized would thus augment rather than alleviate the sins for which God was punishing the empire. 


Maximus’ responses to crisis in these instances display a tension between his nervous loyalty to Byzantium’s Christian imperial ideal, which assumed the 
emperor to be the unrivaled protector of the empire’s religious and cultural security, and his readiness to appeal to a higher divine providence and judgment 
comprehending worldij22) history and thoroughly relativizing that security. The same tension is more graphic in the later seventh-century Apocalypse of 
Pseudo- Methodius (originally in Syriac), which, on the one hand, interprets the Arab invasions as God’s weapon against Byzantium’s licentiousness while, 
on the other hand, predicting the ultimate ruination of the Arabs at the hands of the last Byzantine emperor, when 

all the fury of the wrath of the king of the Greeks shall be completed upon those who have denied Christ.. [and] the king of the Greeks shall go up and stand 
on Golgotha and the holy Cross shall be placed on that spot where it had been fixed when it bore Christ. The king of the Greeks shall place his crown on the 
top of the holy Cross, stretch out his hands toward heaven, and hand over the kingdom to God the Father. And the holy Cross upon which Christ was 
crucified will be raised up to heaven, together with the royal crown.4® 

Not surprisingly, this same kind of apocalyptic reading of Byzantium’s woes was destined to be applied to the empire’s doctrinal sins as well, specifically 
christological heresy. Maximus himself, in his later trial in Constantinople, was to be accused (though denying the charge) of having a vision of an angelic 
host proclaiming that Gregory, the Byzantine exarch in Africa, could prevail as Augustus—presumably a reference to Gregory’s insurrection in the 640s 
against the monothelete emperor.*? Maximus’ younger contemporary, the monastic theologian Anastasius of Sinai, declares in a sermon that God had 
granted the Arabs devastating victories against the Byzantines precisely because “Heraclius’s grandson’”—the monothelete emperor Constans II—exiled and 
brutalized Pope Martin I, the very pope with whom Maximus was allied in the Lateran Council in Rome (649) to defy the imperially- sponsored 
monotheletism. The imperial authorities, says Anastasius, “sent for and arrested the men in the Roman synod [i.e. Lateran Council], and excised their 
tongues and cut off their hands.”48 While other evidence indicates that Martin died shortly after he was taken to Constantinople, tried, and exiled, 
descriptions of his punishment in | B) other sources do not mention this specific fate. Sources positively confirm this fate, however, for Maximus and his 
close disciples.“2 For Anastasius, meanwhile, God’s final punishment for this grievous injustice was Constans II having been “slain by the sword in Sicily,” 
which was followed by the restoration of tranquillity and order under Constantine IV.52 

In the end we must resist inferring utterly polarized trajectories of imperial ideology and apocalypticism, since in early Byzantine Christian culture they 
more or less grew up together. Apocalyptic traditions and texts could prophetically vilify the emperor and his associates, cast doubt on their competence and 
fidelity, and hold them up for special divine judgment; but they could also serve the “imperial eschatology,”=! portraying the (virtuous, orthodox) emperor, 
or the “last” emperor in Pseudo- Methodius’s case, as an agent of God committed to the much-coveted security and vitality of the Byzantine cultural cosmos. 
And yet, as Haldon rightly cautions, we dare not underestimate the social and rhetorical power of any new narrative seriously challenging imperial 
authority in this volatile period of the breathtaking spread of Islam. Direct appeal to the prerogatives of the all-provident Creator fit with broader religious 
trends in the age of Heraclius, as popular trust and devotion were being invested in ostensibly more “effective” sources of supernatural power and access to 
God.®2 Already before the time of Heraclius and Maximus, the Be charismatic ascetical sage or holy man had surfaced in Byzantine society as a unique 
mediator before God, a religious rallying-point.= The cult of the intercessory Virgin Mother, the Theotokos, though closely aligned with the imperial 
prestige, had grown rapidly and exercised profound influence in and beyond Constantinople.™ By the late sixth and seventh centuries, moreover, the holy 


icons were also intervening as yet another crucial form of mediation between God and humanity, and with immense social and cultural consequences 
leading into the age of imperial iconoclasm.= 

The question that will occupy us further on in this study is whether Maximus’ developed “cosmic theology’—his “theory of everything” as Doru Costache 
calls it,5° which aspires to articulate, in highly nuanced form, the interrelations between “universal” and “particular” realities under the guidance of Christ 
the Logos—worked to undergird the Byzantine imperial and cultural order, to challenge or even upset the security of that order, or to project a healthy 
dialectic of trust and distrust. Averil Cameron, for one, contends that Maximus’ theological oeuvre fits into the campaign to conserve and standardize 
theological knowledge so as to fortify Byzantine Christian culture against the twin threats of Islam from without and heresy from within.3? But does this do 
justice to the ascetical and eschatological dimensions of his work? There is the rub; and the difficulties of interpretation are considerable, since, apart from 
his letters, rarely in his ascetical and theological writings does Maximus explicitly refer to, or reflect on, the political and cultural foreground of his literary 
enterprise 25) 

Between East and West: Maximus’ Provenance and Migrations 

Having viewed Maximus broadly within the cosmos of Byzantine Christian culture in the seventh century, my purpose nowis to go back and pinpoint the 
crucial contexts and turning points in his unfolding career. Not only did he live in the “betwixt and between” of some major transitions in the history of the 
Byzantine Empire, geographically too he moved betwixt and between, destined to become one of the few truly ecumenical figures of his age—a fact all the 
more significant because he was not a bishop. Maximus was an Eastern monk who nonetheless migrated to Byzantine-occupied North Africa, from which 
location he was drawn into the fray of christological controversy and eventually aligned himself with the Roman Church, contributing (perhaps in person) to 
the Lateran Council hosted by the papacy in 649, before being taken into imperial custody and transported to Constantinople for the final legal proceedings 
against him. All this, however, comes with substantial historical questions about Maximus’ precise provenance, about the setting and character of his 
monastic formation, about the personal networks in which he operated, and about fundamental issues of chronology. 


As for Maximus’ origins and early biography, we are presently limited to two quite disparate traditions. One is the highly tendentious and polemical 

Syriac Life of Maximus composed by George (or Gregory) of Resh‘aina, a monothelete cleric from J erusalem in the company of Patriarch Sophronius, which 
has the advantage of a seventh-century dating and claims close proximity to the action. Despite its caustic aspects, it contains genuinely credible elements, 
as noted very early by the esteemed Maximus specialist Sergius Epifanovich.2 We shall consider these elements later. The other tradition consists in three 
recensions of the Greek Life of Maximus which provide a very different and unabashedly hagiographical account, but which also date from a 

later Bes) time, the earliest not sooner than the tenth century. The Greek Life too has come under increasing scrutiny and criticism for a variety of 
reasons, and these too I will take up in due course. 

The Syriac Life describes Maximus as of inglorious Palestinian birth, the illegitimate child of a Samaritan father, a linen-maker, and a Persian J ewish slave- 
girl. The parents were baptized by a priest, Martyrios, who befriended the couple and granted them space on church property to live and raise their children. 
Martyrios renamed Maximus “Moschion” at his baptism,® and later enrolled him and his younger brother for the novitiate of the Old Lavra (St. Chariton) 
monastery. There the abbot Panteleon, a “wicked Origenist,” “poured out and filled this disciple of his, Maximos, with the entire bitterness of evil teaching, 
finding in him a vessel capable of receiving all the foul dregs of his blasphemy.”52 George’s pro-monothelete account next jumps to his association with 
Sophronius, blaming Maximus (Moschion), an impudent sophist, for implicating Sophronius in the “error” of dyothelete Christology, a striking claim given 
our knowledge that Sophronius was Maximus’ spiritual father, not vice versa. Overall, the tendentiousness of the Syriac Life has brought severe criticism of 
its credibility, well-summarized by J ean-Claude Larchet.£ 


The account of Maximus’ early years in the recensions of his Greek Life could not be more different from the Syriac narrative. Here he is described as born 
in Constantinople to parents of celebrated nobility and Christian piety, who raised him with ascetical austerity and set him on a path to virtue. Maximus 
accordingly received an excellent private education in grammar, rhetoric, and E7 especially philosophy,® in which he thrived and (unlike the Syriac 
account) proved himself an enemy of sophistry. On his good repute he was drafted into imperial service under Heraclius as the “chief secretary of imperial 
records,” a post at which he excelled until overcome with desire for the true “philosophical” and “hesychastic” life of the monk.® To render credibility to this 
claim, scholars have sometimes cited Maximus’ statement in Epistle 12, where, extolling the superiority of the ascetical life, he states (self-referentially?) 
that “it is better and more honorable to occupy the lowest rank before God than to hold the highest ranks in the service of the emperor (aoei) here below 
among the things of earth”; and he then identifies that lowest but worthiest rank precisely with the life of ascetical serenity or hesychasm (xaf jovyiav).§6 I 
would note as well that in Amb. J o. 32, Maximus reveals a seemingly internal familiarity with the insignias (ojuavtpa)) proper to various ranks within 
Byzantine imperial government: 

Every government—for it is good to draw on examples from our own life to point to the truth of the realities that are above us—has distinctive insignia, 
which make their bearers known to all as persons who have received authority from the emperor. Here one thinks of the so-called codicilli, which are borne 
by the provincial governor, or the sword that is the sign of the duke, or the distinctive signs and standards belonging to others in different offices. 
Maximos Constas observes that the term codicillus is extremely rare in patristic literature, but is attested fifteen times in J ustinian’s legal Novellae.®8 And 
yet it is plausible that Maximus knew the insignias through his interactions with government officials, not necessarily from intimacy with the imperial court. 


The Greek Life next reports that Maximus entered a monastery at Chrysopolis (c.613/ 14), across the Bosphorus Strait from Constantinople, where he was 
quickly urged to become abbot, which he humbly accepted, assiduously attending to the spiritual care of his disciples. Bes) The model of faithful service 
in the imperial court seamlessly transitions into a model of ascetical piety, betraying the strong hagiographical tone of the Greek Life. 

The contradictory accounts of the Syriac and Greek Lives continue in their treatment of Maximus’ mid-career and transition to North Africa, though again 
we have helpful information from his personal correspondence. The Greek Life moves expeditiously from Maximus’ ministry as an abbot at Chrysopolis to 
his involvement in the monothelete crisis. Its obvious goal is to exalt him as the predestined champion of christological orthodoxy,” especially when, as it 
suggests, the powerful figures of the Emperor Heraclius and the Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople, in league with the J acobite Patriarch Athanasius of 
Antioch and the overly conciliatory Melkite (Chalcedonian) Patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria, had succumbed to heresy. According to the Greek Life, Maximus 
resolved to go to Rome because the papacy had already come out publicly against monotheletism, and en route he stopped to aid orthodox-minded 
(dyothelete) bishops in North Africa.” 


Traditionally it has been inferred from certain of Maximus’ letters, however, that before going to Africa, he intermittently spent a brief but meaningful time 
(c.624/5) in another monastery, St. George’s in Cyzicus (modern Erdek, Turkey), located south across the Sea of Marmara from Constantinople, along the 
northwest coast of Asia Minor. In Epistle 3 Maximus thanks J ohn the Chamberlain for his benefaction to “the illustrious monastery of the glorious saint and 
martyr George,” which Polycarp Sherwood connected via Epistles 28- 31 (addressed to one assumed to be the bishop of Cyzicus) as evidence of Maximus’ 
forced exile (with others) from St. George’s in Cyzicus.“ Sherwood presumed this to be the bishop J ohn of Cyzicus, to whom Maximus addressed the earlier 
set of Ambigua (= Ambigua 6- 71), begun while Maximus and J ohn were still in conversation in Cyzicus.2 Another conclusion has been that Maximus was 
forced with other monks to abandon St. George’s in view of the Slav- Avar Ho) siege of Constantinople in 626, and that he longed to return to its warm 
community. Momentarily we shall turn to the justified skepticism lately expressed toward this reconstruction, but I hold it up now as that which, until 
recently, was the prevailing view in deference to the Greek Life. 


Maximus’ relocation to North Africa also poses problems for precise reconstruction and interpretation. The Syriac Life knows nothing of Maximus spending 
time in monasteries in Asia Minor, and instead portrays him as grounded squarely in Palestine and fully assimilated into the inner circle of Sophronius, 
whom he advised, as a prestigious monk, to rally episcopal support against monotheletism. With Sophronius’s impetus, in turn, a synod was convened in 
Cyprus (mid-630s) by its bishop Arcadius. George, author of the Syriac Life, claims to have been present at the synod, and asserts that, though Maximus 
himself was not there in person, he was represented by his disciple Anastasius the Monk, and still had a significant—if failed—voice along with Sophronius 
for the dyenergist/ dyothelete position in the negotiations.“ The Syriac Life further suggests that Maximus spread his heresy into Syria, but that, because of 
the Arab invasions, and since there was already rebellion against the monothelete emperor afloat in North Africa, he departed for Africa with Anastasius 
and some other monks. There, it is claimed, Maximus and his company took up residence in a Nestorian monastery whose monks fully embraced them as 
kindred spirits in their christological beliefs. 


Primarily under the influence of Polycarp Sherwood’s seminal Date-List (1952) of the works of Maximus, scholars have understood the Greek Life, together 
with certain allusions in Maximus’ own writings, to present a different picture of his transition to Africa as well as his friendship with Sophronius. 
Accordingly, after leaving St. George’s in Cyzicus, Maximus was ostensibly in Crete, where he clashed with bishops associated with the great miaphysite 
bishop Severus of Antioch over whether, according to the Tome of Leo, the text at the core of the Chalcedonian definition of 451, there were one or two 
energies and wills in Christ.” Relocated in Africa presumably in the years 628- 30, Maximus says that he came into contact with “the divine 

Sophronius, $20) who, with me and all the other exiled monks (peregrinis monachis), spent time in the land of the Africans.”” In Epistle 12 (c.641) he 
reminisces on “the many exceedingly pious monks who are in exile (é¢mevovyévev) there, and especially the blessed servants of God, our fathers called the 
Eukratades.” This refers to the intimate circle of monastic disciples of J ohn Moschus (d. 634), the revered Cilician-born monk in Palestine who had 
become the spiritual father of Sophronius, and who shared with him the surname “Eukratas.””2 Maximus (perhaps already connected with Sophronius) 
attached himself to Sophronius’s circle near Carthage and developed a deep bond with Sophronius during the latter’s short stay in Africa. This relationship, 
which has now become the subject of a rich body of newer scholarship that aspires rather dramatically to revise the picture of Maximus’ provenance, would 
decisively shape Maximus’ subsequent career, especially his public role in the monothelete controversy. I shall return to this relationship in more detail later 
in this chapter. 

The Greek Life of Maximus for its part dwells at length on Maximus coaching the African bishops in christological orthodoxy rather than on his monastic 
connections. It goes out of its way to extol his theological and rhetorical prowess above that of the local episcopal authorities: 


For the very wise man knew that we had need of great skill and powers of debate if we were to throw down our adversaries and destroy their every height, 
which they had raised against true knowledge (2 Cor. 10:5). This is why he encouraged them in every way, applauded them, stimulated them verbally to 
fortitude, filled them with a nobler spirit (cf. 2 Macc. 7:21). For although the bishops were superior because of their throne, they were inferior and lacking in 
wisdom and intellect—not to speak of his other virtue, and the renown of the man in every respect. Hence they both submitted to his words and were 
persuaded without dispute by the other exhortations and counsels which contained such great value. . Because of all these factors, not only all those who 
were priests and bishops, but also all the laity and all the first ranks of the multitude completely relied on him in everything.®° 

E» While this might sound like hagiographical hyperbole, it is not altogether implausible if we consider the background of the African churches’ 
disposition toward Constantinople in the period of the Byzantine occupation in the sixth and seventh centuries. These churches, which in their history had 
already known a sustained resistance to Roman political and ecclesiastical intervention,®! and which had experienced the Donatist movement’s fierce 
expression of African independence, did not instantly embrace the theological initiatives of their Byzantine overlords. When, for example, J ustinian, in 
another bid to appease miaphysite churches in the East, campaigned to condemn the so-called “Three Chapters” (a trio of allegedly quasi- Nestorian 
authors) before and after the Council of Constantinople of 553, the initiative alienated numerous Western and African bishops who sawit as a threat to the 
legacy of Chalcedon.®2 By the time Sophronius and Maximus were in Africa, Latin culture there was declining while the emerging, Greek-speaking 
Byzantino-African Christian culture was in its infancy.®3 For this reason, as Cameron remarks of the immigration of these highly literate Byzantine refugee 
monks, “their arrival was a tonic,” with the Africans welcoming them rather than resenting their presence.®4 Quickly they provided a rallying point for many 
African church leaders zealous to find a voice in resisting imperial overextension and articulating christological orthodoxy. Once Sophronius left Africa, 
Maximus became the center of gravity, enjoying increasing prestige through his network of friendships not only with the monks, for whom he became a kind 
of liaison with the civil administration,®5 but also with numerous bishops and clerics, and with leading government officials like Peter the Illustrious, George 
the eparch (prefect) of Carthage, and later on the imperial exarch Gregory.®& His2) 

Sophronius, Maximus, and Monastic Dissent 

In examining Maximus’ friendship with Sophronius, we should pay close attention to the language of a shared experience of monastic “exile” or 
peregrination (feviteia peregrinatio) that appears in Maximus’ own writing. This is a rich theme in late ancient and early medieval Christian monastic 
tradition both East and West, variously manifesting itself in ideals of religious migrancy,®” spiritual pilgrimage, and ascetical mission in remote 

places.®2 Evagrius Ponticus calls xeniteia the “first of the illustrious contests” of the ascetical life.°°Intrinsic to the mythos of exile was the idea that it was 
simultaneously “imposed” and voluntary. The exiled ascetic was passive to God’s discipline of upheaval, alienation, and marginal identity in the world, but 
also challenged actively to embrace this vocation and the exigencies it entailed. Spiritual formation and active duty were therefore of a piece, and under the 
shadow of eschatological judgment. For Sophronius and Maximus, however, this exile was not just a matter of geographic removal to a foreign land (Africa) 
to carry on there the protocols of the ascetical life in which they were already rooted; it now gestured a common, crucial mission to work with bishops and to 
defend the Chalcedonian faith and to evangelize the ignorant or the complacent in the deeper ramifications of that faith for Christian piety as well as for the 
very integrity of the Church itself. 


Sophronius, a peregrinator par excellence, was born in Damascus (c.550) and was a trained instructor in rhetoric (thus his early epithet “the Sophist”), 
destined to become a model of the scholar-monk. Most likely while on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he encountered, at the monastery of St. Theodosius in 
the J udean desert east of Hiss) Bethlehem, the remarkable figure of J ohn Eukratas, better known as J ohn Moschus, who, though probably only slightly 
older than Sophronius, assumed the role of his spiritual father and mentor. The two were inseparable traveling companions for decades.” Around 578, J ohn 
and Sophronius went to Egypt for an extended period and spent time in Alexandria under the tutelage of reputed Christian intellectuals, all paupers, like 
Abba Theodore the Philosopher, a gifted teacher but with few books, Zoilus the Lector, renowned for his xeniteia and ascetical solitude, and Cosmas 
Scholasticus, who, though poor, maintained and shared an enormous library, and had a passion to confute and convert J ews.22 They also sought instruction 
from Stephen (“the Sophist”) of Alexandria, a renowned commentator on Aristotle, Galen, and other Greco-Roman thinkers.%2 J ohn also led Sophronius to 
visits with desert sages in some remote lavras in Egypt. 

As Christoph Schonborn notes, Sophronius had aspired not only to the paideia of the rich Hellenistic-Christian culture of Alexandria but also the paideia of 
the desert,“ and after he and J ohn returned to Palestine, Sophronius ostensibly took monastic vows at St. Theodosius. Thereafter, Sophronius was probably 
with J ohn in Sinai for at least part of the decade he spent there. The two returned to Palestine for a time at the New Lavra in J udea, but with the mounting 
dangers of the Persian wars, traveled north to Antioch and to Cilicia (southeastern Turkey) before sailing again to Alexandria, where they developed a deep 
friendship with the (Melkite) Patriarch J ohn the Almsgiver. Sometime after the fall of J erusalem to the Persians in 614, Moschus and Sophronius made a 
protracted journey, via “various islands” (voog Stapoporg), toward Rome, a friendly haven for Chalcedonian monks from the East.2° Sophronius’s own 


bond with the Roman Church would laters) prove important when he was the politically, geographically, and christologically isolated anti-monothelete 
patriarch of J erusalem. J ohn perhaps died in Rome as late as 634, and Sophronius went there to convey his remains to Palestine.%& 

So where does the time of exile in Africa fit into this scheme? By one reconstruction, Maximus, having a history with Sophronius and Moschus going back to 
Palestine, was already in monastic retreat in Africa with these two in the late 620s before either went on to Rome. Theoretically, then, Maximus could have 
been with Sophronius and Moschus when they left via “various islands” for Rome, but the three retreated for a time in Africa; Maximus stayed in Africa, 
then, when Moschus and later Sophronius went on to Rome. By another account, however, these monks were not together in Africa until Sophronius had 
fled there from the East much later, in the wake of the Arab advance in the 630s.°8 The historical circumstances and chronology will continue to be debated. 
For our purposes, meanwhile, the focus will be on the crucial role of this exile with the “Eukratas” circle not only for Maximus’ spiritual and doctrinal 
development but also for his perception of Rome as a headquarters of Chalcedonian orthodoxy. 


We now turn to Maximus’ intimacy with this circle, the subject of considerable recent scholarship and the focus now of a compelling alternative 
reinterpretation of his early and middle career, one in which the Syriac Life and Maximus’ Palestinian provenance have been rehabilitated. This account 
assumes that, even though the SyriacLife is recognizably polemical and misleading in places (e.g. Maximus’ dishonorable birth; his touting of Origenism; his 
relocation to a Nestorian monastery in Africa), it still credibly reports Maximus’ emergence in a Palestinian monastery and his early prominence as 

a Biss) monastic theologian, while also plausibly establishing a relationship between Maximus and Sophronius much earlier than their time together in 
Africa. 

This reconstruction has naturally entailed contesting much of the Greek Life and the longstanding assumptions about Maximus’ connections both with 
Constantinople and with monasteries in Asia Minor.22 One especially powerful argument is that the Greek Life, late as it is, also shows evidence, in its 
narration of Maximus’ earliest years, of hagiographical conformation with one of the traditions of the Life of Theodore the Studite, the revered 
Constantinopolitan monk of the ninth century. Another argument, less compelling, is that Maximus’ philosophical literacy, particularly in Neoplatonism, 
links him much more to Alexandria than Constantinople,"“! as does the fact that the addressees of certain of his letters were in Alexandria and among the 
city’s Christian “scholastics.”!°2 But it is plausible that Maximus, if in fact he was early on a member of Sophronius’s learned Palestinian circle, had spent 
time in Alexandria with him, indicating at one point his knowledge of Sophronius’s abundance of books.!°3 Sophronius, moreover, was quite possibly the 
true addressee of Epistle 8, in which Maximus expresses his desire to be (either in Alexandria or in Palestine) with the one who had been Biss) to hima 
true pastor and instructor in the ascetical life, and who similarly faced the dangerous bites of the “wolves of Arabia.”°4 An additional argument for 
Maximus’ Palestinian provenance is that, even though the Syriac Life distorts his allegiance to Origenism, his positive and negative responses to the legacy 
of Origen make much more sense in the afterglow of controversy over Origenist theology that had fomented in certain Palestinian monasteries in the sixth 
century. 

Obviously the closer Maximus appears connected, via Sophronius and the Eukratades, to Palestine and Alexandria, the more remote appear his links to 
monastic communities in Asia Minor. Especially problematic is the link (noted earlier) with St. George’s monastery thought to be in Cyzicus, and with the 
assumed bishop of Cyzicus, J ohn. In only one letter, to John the Chamberlain, does Maximus explicitly refer to this monastic community and there is no 
indication here that this community is in Cyzicus. In two of his letters, one to a mysterious bishop Cyrisicius, another to bishop J ohn (of Cyzicus?), 
considered by Sherwood to be one and the same person, Maximus encourages his addressee to provide compassionate care for those monks who have 
been displaced, and to do so once the threat of danger from unidentified “enemies” has subsided.” In a related letter he praises this J ohn for having 
followed through in drawing these involuntarily expatriated monks under his care.!°8 While the traditional reading has been that Maximus was speaking on 
behalf of his fellow monks longing to be back under J ohn’s pastoral care in Cyzicus,/°° Christian Boudignon has instead argued that 

Maximus, | ey) writing in third- rather than first-person-plural of his fellow monks, was simply referring to a monastic community of St. George that he 
had known in Africa, without having shared their flight into exile. Strictly speaking, moreover, he does not refer to their “return” to their home but of their 
being gathered under J ohn’s care—quite possibly still in Africa“° As for J ohn himself, Maximus dedicated to him his earlier set ofAmbigua, in which he 
claims to have originally studied Gregory Nazianzen’s orations in person with J ohn."'Boudignon asserts, however, that the two, having been peers as 
students, later saw J ohn elevated to an archiepiscopate in Cyzicus,1 even though the city may have not been his original home. Maximus’ connections with 
John, then, would not necessarily have been based on mutual time together in that city. 

With these and other arguments, defenders of the Syriac Life of Maximus and of his Palestinian provenance have cast tremendous doubt on the 

Greek Life, but have not been free of guesswork and hypothetical claims of their own. A clear problem, if the Constantinopolitan and Anatolian trajectory of 
Maximus’ formative monastic career is in dispute, is explaining how he would have known and corresponded with significant court officials at the imperial 
capital like J ohn the Chamberlain and Constantine Sacellarius.“= Maximus wrote his famous encomium on Christian love as Epistle 2 to J ohn the 
Chamberlain, and one could easily infer from this a sustained period in which the two were together as friends in Constantinople. Maximus’ plea to this 
John on behalf of George, eparch of Africa, when the latter was in serious trouble with the Empress Martina and imperial authorities in the early 640s, 
would likewise hint of a history and depth of friendship. Boudignon instead surmises that Maximus could have taken Biss) brief refuge at Constantinople 
after being in Alexandria and Cyprus, and that he was hosted there by J ohn.“ In that event, could he have already been a companion of J ohn Moschus and 
Sophronius? Phil Booth suggests as much: 

It is possible, therefore, that the monastic triumvirate of Moschus, Sophronius and Maximus had been together for a far longer period than the 
Constantinopolitan tradition of Maximus’s origins permits: acquaintance in Palestine; withdrawal to Antioch and then to Alexandria; flight (perhaps) to the 
capital, and then the Aegean; retreat to North Africa. That the three monks shared this experience is of course speculative; but it is nevertheless not 
impossible, and there is evidence enough in the sources to support it. But however we wish to reconstruct the movements of the group in the 620s, it is clear 
that towards the end of that obscure decade Sophronius and Maximus (and perhaps also Moschus) were united as exiles in North Africa” 

Over and beyond the tensions between the approaches to Maximus’ biography respectively privileging his Constantinopolitan and Palestinian origins, the 
strength of the more recent readings of his vita is to have thrown into sharper relief his critically important relation to Sophronius and to the circle of the 
Eukratades, since this friendship was unquestionably formative for Maximus’ public career as a monastic dissenter in the developing monothelete 
controversy. 


Indeed, the character of the monastic dissent taking shape from among Moschus, Sophronius, and Maximus has been the subject of a compelling 
reconstruction by Phil Booth, a strong advocate for the Confessor’s Palestinian origins. Booth frames their dissent, first, within the context of emerging 
models of a more ecclesially-engaged and sacramentally-focused asceticism in the sixth and seventh centuries. The sixth-century controversy over 
Origenism in Palestinian monasteries brought to light, in Booth’s judgment, a tension between the older pioneering asceticism, with its emphasis on 
individual striving and rigorous contemplation, and more institutionally accountable models—that is, models answerable not only to the larger monastic 
system itself but to the hierarchy of the Church and even to the empire.8 Such models found favor with hagiographers like Cyril of Scythopolis and, even 
more significant for our purposes, with the prolific Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, one of Maximus’ principal sources of mystical His) theology and 
spiritual doctrine. Dionysius ranked the monks within a strictly defined ecclesiastical hierarchy, where, to be sure, they were honored for their role in 
spiritual contemplation and communion, but also viewed as thoroughly dependent on and accountable to the bishops as the trustees of the holy 


sacraments. For Booth, in turn, Maximus’ own reorientation to this more ecclesial, sacramental, and hierarchical asceticism shows up in his commentary 
on the liturgy, the Mystagogia”°—a thesis that I will assess later in Chapter 5. 

Booth furthermore frames the monastic dissent of Moschus, Sophronius, and Maximus in terms of proactive support for an ecclesiastically and 
sacramentally grounded christological orthodoxy that could stand up to emperors who, in their anxiety over stabilizing the empire amid political and 
military calamities, maneuvered to force doctrinal consensus on a Church wracked by post- Chalcedonian divisions. Moschus and Sophronius had endeared 
themselves to Patriarch J ohn (“the Almsgiver”) of Alexandria, served him as advisors, and eventually even penned a Life of J ohn. They viewed him as a 
staunch Chalcedonian ally and patron, and their friendship demonstrated the power of a coalition of monastics and ecclesiastics. Moschus’s Spiritual 
Meadow, with its vignettes of the Christian virtues and fidelity of monastics, clerics, and seculars alike, expanded the boundaries of true holiness beyond the 
desert so as to include those of various vocation who upheld Chalcedonian orthodoxy and Chalcedonian sacraments.22 


No matter when and where his association with them precisely began—and I am greatly swayed by arguments for a Palestinian provenance—Maximus was 
definitely nurtured in this circle of the Eukratades in North Africa, most likely in the late 620s, and Sophronius played a decisive role in mentoring and 
encouraging his high-profile debut as a monastic protagonist in the monothelete crisis. In the company of Moschus and Sophronius, Maximus learned all 
the more the importance of monks cultivating patrons in high ecclesiastical or even political positions in order to exercise a strong public voice in this 
rapidly intensifying conflict over Christology. Maximus’ relationship with George, the African eparch, is the most striking example of this kind of 
networking, not only because the two men developed an abiding B10) friendship, with Maximus serving as George’s spiritual director, but because 
George ultimately became a sponsor of the anti-monothelete monks, and put his own reputation on the line for Chalcedonian orthodoxy. 

George had apparently already experienced tensions with Constantinople when, in late 641, soon after Heraclius’s death, he was formally caught up in a 
serious dispute with the controversial Empress Martina over the treatment of some refugee miaphysite nuns who had agitated in strong support of the 
Syrian bishop Severus of Antioch from the convents in which they had been relocated in Alexandria.”“3 At a loss over what to do about them, George, who 
had at first shown hospitality to the nuns, looked for advice from the Emperor Heraclius, and even contacted the local archbishop, the pope, and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The eventual response was an encouragement to purge heresy, and George proceeded to relocate the recalcitrant nuns in 
orthodox monasteries, though some were successfully reconciled to Chalcedonian orthodoxy. When, however, the Empress Martina (the “Patricia”), had 
demanded the nuns’ release from custody, George dismissed her letter as a forgery. 


At some point in this melee, George was actually summoned to appear in Constantinople. Maximus in turn sought to advocate on the eparch’s behalf to 
authorities in the capital, most notably his friend J ohn the Chamberlain, to whom he addressed three urgent letters about the affair.125 Maximus had wanted 
to support George’s claim that the Empress’s letter was a forgery. How could a woman so firmly grounded in the orthodox faith possibly exculpate heresy? 
And yet he acknowledged the seeming integrity of the individual who had delivered the letter with an oath about its authenticity. Maximus confessed his 
nervous uncertainty (djupiPoAia) to J ohn, and his fear that perhaps, like King Rehoboam of J udah (2 Chron. 10:1- 12:16), the Empress had forsaken the 
counsel of her wise elders and been duped by the advice of younger persons, in this case some doctrinally E- D deluded nuns. Rehoboam’s punishment, as 
Maximus reminded J ohn, was the forfeiture of most of his kingdom!26 

Leading in George’s defense, Maximus even went so far as to assume the eparch’s persona in a letter to the miaphysite nuns. He argued to them the 
hypostatic rather than natural unity of J esus Christ, and shamed the nuns for betraying the true faith in order to return to their own vomit (Prov. 

26:11).”7 The letter, which indicates how George had corresponded with patriarchs, bishops, ruling officials, and emperors over this situation, clearly 
demonstrates Maximus’ intimate knowledge of George’s affairs and the deep bond of friendship which enabled this insinuation of identities. Maximus went 
much further, however, than justifying George’s dissent and dropping hints of a growing African resistance to Constantinople. He lauded the eparch as a 
fellow ascetic in an all-out spiritual battle for the Chalcedonian faith. In Epistle 1, addressed to George after he had been called to Constantinople, Maximus 
shows himself as the eparch’s spiritual director, discoursing at length on the challenges of cultivating virtue and knowledge in the refiner’s fire of earthly 
existence and in the face of divine judgment.” The gist of it is that George is already advanced in virtue but will need to hold strong amid his current trials, 
with the promise that his loyal monks in Africa will be praying unceasingly for his well-being.”° In an additional letter to J ohn the Chamberlain from the 
time of George’s summons to the capital, Maximus asks God to forgive the emperors the injustice of detaining a man of such virtuous reputation, so genuine 
a servant of the empire, whose people crowded around him at his departure as if trying to block his boat from leaving Africa. Why? 


Bi) for those in need, he is a provider, for others a steward of their abundance; for the widows he is a guardian; for orphans, their father; for the poor, a 
lover of the poor; for strangers, a giver of hospitality; for brothers, the lover of brothers; for the diseased, their healer; for those in sore straights, their 
consolation.. 8! 

In yet another letter to J ohn the Chamberlain, Maximus extols these and other virtues of George, including now his utter zeal for the Church and its genuine 
orthodox faith.2 


The upshot of all these letters is the sense that, together with the monks and other faithful, and with Maximus’ crucial assistance and support, George 
galvanized African opposition to the imperial establishment's inability to protect and defend the Chalcedonian faith. As Phil Booth observes, we cannot 
know the precise grounds of George’s summons to Constantinople, whether it was political—the fruit of imperial perceptions of growing unrest in Africa—or 
properly doctrinal.5 So far as the African Church’s strained relationship with the capital is concerned, it really does not matter. This whole episode, against 
the background of the chaotic state of the imperial court immediately after Heraclius’s death, manifested an alienation that would only deepen as the 
monothelete crisis broke wide open later in the 640s. 


Maximus’ Public Role in the Monenergist- Monothelete Controversy 

The intensifying drama of the monenergist- monothelete controversy, the last phase of the ancient christological debates, repositioned Maximus the 
Confessor on a whole new public—and ecumenical—stage. It thoroughly dominated his later years, leaving an exclamation mark on a career spent “betwixt 
and between” in the political and ecclesiastical geography of the seventh century. 


The Chalcedonian definition (451)—Christ as “one person in two natures’—had not only given rise to sustained conflicts between and within pro- and anti- 
Chalcedonian parties in the East, it had also strained relations between Eastern Chalcedonians, who largely considered the | ERY) definition a workable 
interpretation of the Nicene faith, £4 and Western Chalcedonians (beginning with Pope Leo I himself), who judged it an immutable dogmatic formula.“5 In 
the East, monenergism and monotheletism held forth the real possibility—or futility, to its critics—of retaining the Chalcedonian language of Christ’s two 
unconfused natures while refocusing the core unity of his personal agency and volition such as might prove acceptable to miaphysites. The resulting public 
controversy, lasting roughly from 610 to 681, was an extraordinary display of the profound interplay of imperial and ecclesiastical interests in 

Byzantium.“* It should not be reduced, however, solely to the desperate politicalmaneuvers of Byzantine emperors and patriarchs to reconcile the alienated 
miaphysite churches for the sake of solidarity in an empire wracked with military and political crises. This extension of christological debate could never 
have persisted had it not found fuel in serious and longstanding doctrinal issues, including the precise “physiology” of Christ and the concomitant 
soteriological ramifications of his natural and hypostatic constitution. 


Monenergist terminology already had roots as far back as the fourth century, and we must keep in mind that it was not from the outset perceived as 
necessarily intrinsically inconsistent with Chalcedon. But it acquired all new sophistication in the anti-Chalcedonian context, | PEN especially in the richly- 
developed miaphysite Christology of the Patriarch Severus of Antioch in the early sixth century.7 For miaphysites, the idea of “one activity” (uiafévépyera) 
was not an option or an afterthought, it was intrinsic to the doctrine of a single nature of J esus Christ. But could not a single energeia operate from out of 
two hypostatically conjoined natures? Cyrus, formerly a bishop in Lazica (in the Caucasus) who, upon Heraclius’s nomination, became Patriarch of 
Alexandria as well as the city’s imperial prefect, had been convinced both by the emperor and by Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople of the legitimacy of the 
monenergist option.£8 As a Chalcedonian moderate who was able to earn trust from moderate Egyptian miaphysites, Cyrus celebrated a Eucharist attended 
by some important miaphysite clergy and bishops, from which issued a formal Pact of Union (633). The Pactstrategically recalled the venerated figure of 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose doctrine of divine incarnation and the unity of Christ (the “one incarnate nature of God the Logos”) it deemed a rallying-point; 
but more famously, it stated “that one and the same Christ and Son performed things befitting God and things human by one theandric activity (ua 
Oeavőpıxğėvepyeigi) according to Dionysius [now] among the saints.”“9 As the later anti-monothelete Lateran Council (649) would point out, the key 
phrase here deviated slightly from Dionysius’s actual wording, “a new theandric activity” (kav Oeavdpuciy évėpyerd), a formulation that even Maximus 
himself, as a committed Chalcedonian, was able to give a strikingly positive interpretation.“2 

At this point we pick up again with the crucial role of Sophronius and his disciple Maximus in challenging the monenergist and monothelete options. 
Encouraged by the Pact of Union of 633 in Alexandria, but concerned about enduring tensions over monenergism, Patriarch Sergius sent a letter to Pope 
Honorius containing the substance of a new Psephos, or “J udgment” (633 or early 634), subsequently endorsed by the Wiss) emperor.“ In it, he noted that 
Sophronius had been in Alexandria at the time of the Pact and vehemently protested its article on “one activity” of Christ, at which point Cyrus urged that 
the article should not cause contention since the Fathers who spoke of a single energeia had done no harm to the integrity of the traditional faith. Sergius 
further indicates that Sophronius journeyed to Constantinople and appealed to him in person to remove the controversial article, but that he thought this 
reactionary since the phrase was so vital to the unity achieved in the Pact, and since the affirmation of “two activities” in Christ was itself offensive to many. 
Sophronius was asked to produce documentation from the Fathers for dyenergism, and allegedly failing to do so, was instructed not to press for it, in 
respect for the Fathers who had in fact used monenergist language. Henceforth, however, neither one activity nor two activities were to be espoused, 

but rather, just as the holy, ecumenical synods have handed down, a person should profess that one and the same only-begotten Son, our Lord J esus Christ, 
true God, performs both the divine and the human activities, and that every activity, both fitting for God and fitting for a human being, proceeds without 
division from one and the same incarnate God.“4 

Having become Patriarch of J erusalem in 634, Sophronius outlined a formal response to monenergism in hisSynodical Epistle, specifying that there could 
be neither a single energeia emerging after the union of the divine Son with his humanity, nor a single energeia deriving from a single nature, but only 

an energeia proper to each of Christ’s natures, with “every utterance and activity’ proceeding from his composite person.“ We see here a brief window for 
conciliation. Sergius’s Psephos had advised a cessation of debate over the number of energeiaiin Christ, and Sophronius initially agreed to this, and 
probably sought to be discreet when he worded his view in the Synodical Epistle, even if it was a strong salvo against monenergism.“6 We must remember 
that, at the inception of this controversy, there was no strong inherited consensus in the East Bis) over the concrete outworking of the Chalcedonian 
definition with respect to Christ’s activity and volition.“” Little wonder that the emerging “Neo-Chalcedonian” options struggled to be reconciled. 

Maximus became fully aware of Sophronius’s protest of the Alexandrian Pact of Union, of Sergius’s response in the Psephos, and of Sophronius’s initial 
diplomacy toward the Psephos. He too was at first positive about the document’s urgency to suspend debate over energies in Christ. In a letter to the 
monastic abbot Pyrrhus (future Patriarch of Constantinople), Maximus called the Psephos a safeguard on the teaching handed to the churches by the “God- 
bearing Fathers,” and even praised its author Sergius as a new “Moses”4®—all of which approval Maximus tried years later to retract.“2 But at the time 
Maximus saw Sergius as protecting the reciprocity of divine and human operations in Christ whereby, in his incarnational kenosis, “he performed divine 
things humanly (capxixéq)..and human things divinely (Oeixa@¢).”"2 Further in this letter to Pyrrhus, Maximus asked him, out of his expertise in 
christological matters, to clarify the precise semantics of ¢vépyezai, the distinction between this term and évépynuat, or between “performance” (zpaéic) and 
“achievement” (gpyov), since the “God-inspired Fathers” may have differed on wording but never on meaning.“! This question actually cut to the heart of 
the controversy. The term energeia long carried an ambiguity about whether it applied solely to instrumental activity itself (¢vépyera)) or also included its 
accomplished effect (évépynua)). If the latter, monenergists seemed to have the obvious advantage in establishing the pure congruence between Christ’s 
activity and ultimate achievement. Sergius’s Psephos held out hope that, however many energeiai were operative in Christ, there might still be consensus on 
the “effect” of his work in the economy of salvation. 


Despite the initial irenics, however, Maximus went on the offensive against monenergism. Either before thePsephos was issued or more E7 likely after 
its promulgation, having decided to ignore its mandate about avoiding “energies” language altogether, he composed a brief response to three perceived 
rationales of monenergism. To those who argued that the divine energeia effectively overruled the human one in Christ, Maximus countered, on the basis of 
the Aristotelian category of relation (I7pd¢'ti), that such would merely lead to the diminution of both, since whatever rules is invariably subject to the thing 
ruled in order to rule it.“3Second, to monenergists proposing that there was one activity by which the divinity used the humanity like an instrument 
(6pyavov), he replied that such would require, by “natural” instrumentality, that the Logos and his flesh (instrument) were contemporaneous, or that his 
flesh was coeternal with him—both of which options defied the distinction between the uncreated and the created. Finally, to those monenergists claiming 
that in Christ there was a “composite activity” (oUvOetog évépyea)), Maximus answered that such could only arise from a “composite nature” (auv0étou, 
voewg), a nature whose constituent parts, by necessity, were “locally” circumscribed and synchronous, so that by this ontological definition there could 
presumably be a multitude of “Christs.”155 

Maximus’ early and public role in the mounting controversy is enhanced by the Syriac Life, which, as noted briefly earlier, refers to a synod convened on 
Cyprus by its bishop Arcadius, sometime between late 634 and mid-636," in which Sophronius (now Patriarch of J erusalem) was in attendance seeking to 
controvert the monenergism being endorsed by Cyrus and even by Pope Honorius through a papal deacon. The account alleges that Maximus, represented 
by his disciple Anastasius, was himself the inspiration of the dyenergist/ dyothelete teaching that Sophronius defended, and that after the synod had 
condemned their views, a letter was sent to Heraclius reporting their dangerous teaching.” 


Whatever hopes remained for monenergism as a basis for reconciliation among disparate parties evaporated by 640. Pope Honorius, responding to the 
letter in which Sergius had outlined the substance of the Psephos, fatefully suggested that “we confess one will (év0éAnua') of Hits) the Lord J esus Christ, 
since manifestly our nature was assumed by the Godhead.”!58 Perhaps as early as 636, the monothelete phase of the controversy was formally inaugurated 
when Heraclius issued the Ekthesis, a text actually authored by Sergius, and reflecting imperial frustration with efforts at rapprochement. The decree 
rather unsurprisingly condemned miaphysitism and Nestorianism again in the name of protecting the Nicene and Chalcedonian faith; but it also reinforced 
the Psephos’s declaration about the inappropriateness of numbering energeiai in Christ. In so doing, it shifted attention to Christ’s volition, and formally 
ratified Pope Honorius’s monotheletism as true to patristic teaching.12 

How is it possible that those who confess the correct faith and glorify one Son, our Lord J esus Christ, true God, also accept.. two contrary wills (Svofévavtiat 
Oeàńuata) in him? Hence, following the holy Fathers closely in all things and in this too, we confess one will (év0éAna) of our Lord J esus Christ, true God, 
such that at no time did his rationally ensouled flesh separately and on its own initiative perform its natural movement in a manner contrary (¢vavtiwg) to 


the command of God the Word, hypostatically united to it, but God the Word himself decided at the time and according to the nature and the extent [of the 
movement] .2&! 

Sophronius, however, died as Patriarch of J erusalem in March of 638, months before the Ekthesis was promulgated as law in November of that year. 
Maximus would now assume Sophronius’s mantle as the premier Eastern challenger to imperially-sponsored monotheletism, further galvanizing the 
monastic dissent in Africa and strengthening its alliance with the Roman Church against Constantinople. At the death of Sergius in December 638, 
Maximus’ former correspondent Pyrrhus, with the aging Heraclius’s strong endorsement, became Patriarch in the imperial capital, wasting no time in 
assembling a dossier of documents to validate monotheletism as true to patristic Hi) and episcopal tradition.©2 Around the same time, Maximus posted 
one among other short treatises to Marinus, a priest he knew in Cyprus, seeking to show him how some superficially monenergist- monothelete passages in 
three significant authorities (Anastasius of Antioch, Gregory Nazianzen, and Pope Honorius) should be given a dyenergist- dyothelete reading.63 Maximus 
was fully sympathetic with the urgency (already expressed in the Ekthesis) to avoid any hint of “opposition” in the operations or wills in Christ, but as he 
would insist more than once in writings from this period, a duality of wills in Christ’s composite hypostasis need only indicate difference, not opposition—a 
truth he claimed was already present in Gregory Nazianzen, a patristic authority second to none. In another of his short treatises to Marinus, Maximus 
refers to the emerging imperial monotheletism as “betrayal” (zpodocia/) of the teaching of the Fathers and of the very reality of divine incarnation. 
Especially striking at this juncture, however, was Maximus’ zeal to exonerate the deceased Pope Honorius, whose First Letter to Sergius had explicitly 
affirmed a singular will of Christ. He explained that Honorius was referring simply to the divine will in its freedom from a sinful or carnal human will, not 
its displacement of J esus’s natural human will.166 Maximus’ defense of Honorius paralleled that of Pope J ohn IV, who also set out to vindicate Honorius’s 
dyothelete orthodoxy, and in fact Maximus indicates how his disciple Anastasius the Monk had gone to Rome and reported back to him both the 
embarrassment of the Roman clergy and the claim of a certain Abba J ohn, Latin transcriber of Honorius’s letter, that the Greek translators of Honorius’s 
letter to Sergius had interposed the mention of one will of Christ.1™ Be that as it may, this episode provides further evidence, as Marek J ankowiak and Phil 
Booth have emphasized, of the increasing presence of dissident Eastern monks in Rome and its strategic and diplomatic importance for the consolidation of 
the anti-monothelete cause.168 


In the tempestuous events of the imperial succession after Heraclius’s death in February 641, Pyrrhus’s alignment with the ill-fated 

Empress Wo Martina and her son Heraclius Constantine spelled the end of his patriarchate. Claiming he would no longer serve a “disobedient people,” 
Pyrrhus left Constantinople for Africa,1©2 most likely hoping that Gregory, the Byzantine exarch in Carthage, who was primed for a coup d’état amid the 
political chaos in the imperial capital, would help restore him to his episcopate. Among the Africans, however, Pyrrhus was a shamed figure. Peter the 
Illustrious consulted Maximus about retaining honorific titles for the expatriated bishop. Maximus’ response is an astounding sign of the loyalty of the 
African monks to Rome. No bishop who had forsaken the Catholic faith, and been condemned by the Roman Church, deserved the title “most holy” 
(sanctissimus); and so 

[Pyrrhus] should above all hasten to give satisfaction to Rome.. [f]or he simply thinks in vain if he thinks that men like me need to be persuaded, and he 
does not satisfy and implore the most blessed pope of the most sacred Church of the Romans, that is, the apostolic see, which from the incarnate Word 
itself, but also in all the sacred synods, according to the sacred canons and definitions, has received and holds the rule, the authority and the power of 
binding and loosing (imperium, auctoritatem et potestatem ligandi et solvendi) of the universal, holy Churches of God throughout the entire world, 
through and in all things.1 

In an event of monumental importance for Maximus’ ecumenical visibility in the monothelete controversy, he engaged in a public debate with Pyrrhus in 
Carthage (J uly 645), with the exarch Gregory presiding. The author of the Disputation with Pyrrhus dramatizes a clash of titans,!” beginning with Pyrrhus 
thoroughly on the defensive, entreating Maximus to explain why he had everywhere accused him of heresy, especially when they had never even met face to 
face. Bis» Maximus for his part explicitly denounced Heraclius’s Ekthesis, insisting that the monothelete doctrine was a dangerous innovation on the 
traditional (apostolic and patristic) faith.” The debate turned primarily on the issue of the seat of Christ’s volition, Pyrrhus arguing that his one will was a 
function of his single hypostasis, and Maximus that his two wills were grounded squarely in his twonatures. Maximus propounded what became a major 
theme of his mature Christology, distinguishing the wills themselves from the “mode of willing” (tð rg Ogei) or “mode of use” (tpórog tig xpr}oEewG) of 
the wills as intrinsic respectively to Christ’s divine and human natures.!2 His hypostasis had to do only with the modality of the wills, not the volitional 
faculties themselves. 

At the end of the debate Pyrrhus conceded to Maximus the folly of a single operation or will in Christ, and reversed himself, pledging to go to Rome to 
worship at the tombs of the preeminent apostles, even personally delivering to the pope a libellus (certification) of his recantation.“ Over and beyond the 
high drama of this reversal, the whole scene carried enormous symbolic significance politically and ecclesiastically. As Phil Booth astutely observes: 


The author of the Disputation with Pyrrhus thus enacts an implicit conception of the proper relationship between representatives of monasticism, Church, 
and state. Despite holding no clerical position, Maximus debates the faith in open, reasoned dialogue with a (deposed) patriarch; his eventual triumph, 
however, is not definitive but requires the ratification of Rome, and the exarch, for his part, facilitates and presides over the debate but does not attempt to 
interfere in the discussions. TheDisputation constitutes, therefore, both a cogent defense of the “two operations” and “two wills,” and an implicit 
condemnation of the comparative doctrinal authoritarianism and secularism of Constantinople. 
As it so happens, when the penitent Pyrrhus did go to Rome, perhaps with aspirations that the papacy would now help him recover his patriarchate, he and 
his libellus were received by Pope Theodore I, one of the so-called “Greek” popes, of Palestinian origin, whose father had been a bishop under Sophronius 
during the latter’s campaign His2) against monenergism.6 Andrew Ekonomou speculates that through his father, Theodore, like Maximus, was a former 
disciple of Sophronius, and had been exiled with his father from Palestine because of monenergist- monothelete strong-arming.“ This early connection of 
Theodore with Sophronius cannot be confirmed since it is not mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis. As pope (642- 9), nevertheless, he was an ardent 
protagonist for dyotheletism, and in letters to the Constantinopolitan Patriarch Paul II vociferously rebuked Pyrrhus, demanding that, since he had not been 
canonically deposed during the political chaos of 641, this should still be done, if not by the bishops in Constantinople (with the participation of emissaries 
from the pope), then in Rome itself.”8 Paul II courteously resisted Theodore’s strong overtures. But now presented with a contrite Pyrrhus in his own see, 
the pope took strategic advantage of the situation, initially acknowledging him as rightful Patriarch of Constantinople. Nevertheless, when Pyrrhus went on 
to Ravenna, the Byzantine exarchate in Italy, he once again reversed himself and resumed his loyalty to the imperially-supported monotheletism,!” at which 
point Theodore excommunicated him and further declared his official deposition from the see of Constantinople.!®° What is more, when Paul II continued to 
balk at papal pressure to renounce the Ekthesis and the whole monothelete crusade, Theodore gathered a synod in Rome in 648 and excommunicated the 
patriarch, prompting an open ecclesiastical schism.!®! Meanwhile in Constantinople, Paul II drafted a new statement in 647 or 648, the Typos, sanctioned by 
the Emperor Constans II, which aimed to silence all talk of one or two wills in Christ, though clearly intending to undermine the anti-monothelete dissent.182 
53) With a Greek with Palestinian connections being pope, the geographic arc of the Chalcedonian-dyothelete opposition, crossing East and West, and 
enfolding activist monks and clerics from Palestine, Africa, and Rome, appeared complete. Maximus ostensibly traveled to Rome immediately after Pyrrhus 
(c.646) and worked with Pope Theodore I to assemble a dossier of patristic authorities for bolstering the dyothelete cause.!83 Around this time, Maximus 
dispatched to the dyothelete bishop Stephen of Dor in Palestine an extensive florilegium of patristic citations to this same effect, and such was easily 
integrated into the sources collected at the later Lateran Council of 649.184 Meanwhile, Maximus’ victory over Pyrrhus in debate and his increasingly public 


alignment with the Roman see helped bring to a head the growing unrest in Africa. We know from letters placed in evidence at the Lateran Council that 
African bishops as well as monks, in full knowledge that Constantinople suspected their rebellious ways, had vigorously demanded the deposition of Paul II 
in a virtual ecclesiastical coup.!®5 In the same period, the emboldened exarch Gregory instigated a failed political coup against the empire—a revolt in which 
Maximus was later accused of seditious participation./25J ankowiak does not exaggerate when he posits that Maximus’ audacious plan was precisely “to 
recreate in the West an orthodox Empire whose fidelity to the Fathers would be a gauge of the divine protection so obviously withdrawn from the court 

in O ZY Constantinople, reduced as it was to desperation over the Arab invasions. ”187 And yet, ironically, that same Arab onslaught would also rapidly 
undermine the resistance of the African churches. 

Final Years Betwixt and Between: Rome, Constantinople, Lazica 

Pope Theodore I did much to set the stage for a long-awaited pontifical synod specifically to condemn theEkthesis and the Typos and to register a formal 
protest against the pro-monothelete policies of the emperor. Such was the Lateran Council of 649, presided over by Theodore’s successor, Pope Martin I, an 
Italian who had served as a papal apocrisiarius (emissary) to Constantinople in the midst of the mounting tensions that led to his own expulsion from the 
capital.!88 Martin came to the papacy without imperial approval, but with the strong support and trust of the assembled council. Rudolf Riedinger has 
suggested that the Lateran Council was certainly not a council as we normally know them by their dogmatic transactions. It was more like a rubber stamp on 
the cumulative antecedent work of Sophronius, Maximus, and Theodore I, which needed no debate since the members of the council—including not only 
the clerics but at least thirty-eight Greek monks—were already thoroughly agreed on its substance.182 


Indeed, this Western council’s Greek aura is, in retrospect, its most arresting feature, since the documentation it endorsed was already in Greek, with Latin 
translation expeditiously completed for the bishops,” and since the contingent of Greek monks was so large, Hiss) bespeaking the tremendous number of 
refugee Eastern and African monks settled into monastic communities in Rome in the wake of the Arab invasions."! By episcopal delegation it was definitely 
not an “ecumenical” council. Only one of its 105 bishops was an Easterner, Stephen of Dor, from a diocese north of Caesarea Maritima. Stephen was a 
Palestinian disciple of Sophronius and his former envoy to Rome, and gave witness to the assembly of his vow to Sophronius on the holy mount of Golgotha 
to return to the Apostolic See and help rid the empire once and for all of the monothelete heresy.22With Stephen and all the Eastern monks, therefore, the 
council could still claim to be ecumenical at least in geographical, if not episcopal, representation. 

Questions linger over whether Maximus himself was actually present in the sessions of the Lateran Council. He is registered among its members, and he 
implied his presence at the council when he was later tried in Constantinople.”? The Syriac Life, furthermore, scorns Maximus for having rallied dyothelete 
support in Africa and the Mediterranean islands before ending up at the council, where “he anathematized the patriarchs of Constantinople because they 
did not agree with him.” And yet Maximus’ physical presence at the council is not confirmed, and besides, he may well have desired to retain a low profile 
in the council’s proceedings since the imperial court considered him a menace.!25 


Given its background, the canons of the Lateran Council are predictable. They frame dyothelete Christology as the organic extension of the Nicene and 
Chalcedonian faith, dismiss the Ekthesis and Typos, anathematize the monothelete protagonists (Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Sergius, 
Pyrrhus, and Paul IT), redeem Dionysius’s language of the “new theandric energy” of Christ, and Hiss) treat all the assembly’s declarations as those of a 
legitimate ecumenical council in line with the earlier ones.° The mark of Maximus’ Christology is especially conspicuous in canon 10: 

If anyone does not properly and truthfully confess according to the holy Fathers that one and the same Christ our God had two wills, divine and human, 
cohering in union, and that, on this basis, through each of his natures, the same Christ of his own free will effected our salvation, let him be condemned.” 
The canons as a whole are a mirror on Maximus’ Christology, and a thorough testament of the effectiveness with which this unordained Byzantine monk 
had amalgamated monastic and ecclesiastical forces to counteract the power of an empire. 


Pope Martin I moved quickly to broadcast the Lateran Council’s actions to the emperor and to all churches East and West,!28 and immediately encouraged 
the Frankish bishops to follow suit with their own synodical condemnation of monotheletism.”2 In an additional series of epistles, he congratulated the 
African churches for holding firm,2°° and appointed the Eastern bishop J ohn of Philadelphia to represent the papacy in deposing monothelete clergy and 
ordaining dyothelete clergy in the Middle East.2°! He posted another encyclical specifically to the churches under the patriarchates of Antioch and 
Jerusalem to foster their reception of the council’s decisions.2°2 Perhaps most striking, however, is Martin’s letter directly to the teenage Emperor Constans 
IL, in which he not only forces the issue of the emperor’s responsibility to genuine orthodoxy but also ties victory over the invading barbarians (Arabs) to the 
upholding of the orthodox faith.2°3 


Bis» Needless to say, the imperial court interpreted the actions of Maximus and Pope Martin I as a brazen interference in matters of state. While papal 
interventions in affairs of the Eastern churches were certainly not unprecedented, the empire had never seen the likes of a monastic- ecclesiastical alliance 
of this geographic extent and ideological robustness. Indeed, ecclesiologically this coalition was absolutely unprecedented, even if short-lived.2°4 Maximus 
the monk had encouraged and sanctioned the idea of a pope, not an emperor, convening an ecumenical council—a total break with tradition.2°5 The 
lingering instability of the imperial throne and the unrelenting stresses of Arab expansion drastically intensified the volatility of the situation. The emperor 
predictably responded through the Byzantine exarchate in Ravenna. Even before the Lateran Council was ended, Constans II sent his newly appointed 
exarch Olympius to Rome to demand that the pope and assembled bishops embrace the Typos, although the Liber Pontificalis states that Olympius was 
commissioned specifically to assassinate the pope while he was administering the Eucharist, and that, when a soldier was miraculously blinded trying to kill 
Martin I, the remorseful Olympius and his troops were reconciled with the pope and revealed their original plan to him.2°6 According to a record of Martin’s 
later trial, however, he was accused by one witness of conspiring with Olympius to murder the emperor, and by another of preparing Olympius’s soldiers to 
take an oath of allegiance to the exarch, a patent gesture of insurrection.2°? The emperor appointed a new exarch, Theodore Calliopa, who led an army into 
Rome in J uly 653 and arrested Martin in the Church of St. John Lateran, deporting him to Constantinople to be tried for treason.2°8 

58) As for Maximus himself, the sources do not thoroughly concur on the time or precise circumstance of his arrest and deportation to the imperial 
capital.2°° But thanks to Anastasius Bibliothecarius in the ninth century, who assembled crucial sources for Maximus’ later career, and more recently to 
Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil, who have produced the critical edition of that cluster of documents, the sequence of events of Maximus’ and Martin’s 
demise is clearer, as is the compelling drama that earned Maximus his epithet “Confessor.” Most likely he was arrested in Rome very soon after Martin, and 
Martin’s trial occurred in Constantinople in late 653 before Maximus’ in 655. Following Martin’s being sentenced to death for treason, he was publicly 
humiliated and paraded through the streets by an executioner, until the dying Patriarch Paul II intervened with the emperor to commute his sentence, so 
that he was sent into exile.2!! 
The trials of both Martin and Maximus were “show trials,” carefully orchestrated by the Byzantine senate to undercut the dyothelete opposition by framing 
it as sedition pure and simple. Especially telling, given the earlier claims of Sophronius and other dyotheletes that the Arab onslaught was providential 
punishment on the (theological) sins of the empire, was the very first charge leveled at Maximus by the imperial sacellarius, accusing him of betraying 
Byzantine territories to the Arabs: 


“From what you have done it has become clear to everyone that you hate the emperor and his empire. I say this because single-handedly you betrayed 
Egypt, Alexandria, Pentapolis, Tripolis and Africa to the Saracens.” 


“And what’s the proof of those charges?” [Maximus] said. 


His) And they produced J ohn, the former finance minister of Peter, the former general of Numidia in Africa, who said: “Twenty-two years ago the 
emperor’s grandfather [Heraclius] ordered blessed Peter to take an army and go off to Egypt against the Saracens, and he wrote to you, as if he were 
speaking to a servant of God, having confidence in you as a holy person, [to inquire] if you counselled him to set off. And you wrote back to him saying that 
he should do nothing of the sort, because God did not approve lending aid to the Roman empire during the reign of Heraclius and his kin.”28 

When Maximus, confessing having exchanged letters with Peter, asked for documentary evidence of the correspondence mentioned in the charge, 

the sacellarius admitted not havingit, and the trial moved on. On the face of it, the charge appears far-fetched; and yet it makes perfect sense in the 
atmosphere of the time, amid the urgency to explain why the empire was being divinely chastised with the Arab onslaught.24 Even the SyriacLife claimed 
that “following the wicked Maximus, the wrath of God punished every place which had accepted his error.”2!5 


Asecond charge of treason—also denied by Maximus—alleged that he had claimed to have a dream of the African exarch Gregory prevailing against 
Constans II, effectively making him an accessory of Gregory’s coup in 646.2!6 A third charge purported that Maximus had made contemptuous comments 
about the emperor.2”” A fourth accused his companion, Anastasius the Monk, of denying, in Maximus’ presence, that the emperor was himself a priest 
(iepevg) when an imperial secretary had proposed to them the reunion of Rome and Constantinople on the basis of the Typos. Answering, Maximus recalled 
the conversation with the envoy, repudiating not only the Typos, and its inconsistency with the Nicene faith, but the envoy’s appeal to Melchizedek as a 
biblical typos (prefiguration) of the emperor as priest-king, since that typos applied exclusively to Christ.2!8 


The further proceedings of the trial pressed the issue of Maximus’ ecclesiastical divisiveness, inducing him to admit being out of communion with 
Constantinople, and blaming him for standing in the way of an allegedly imminent reconciliation between Rome and the ico) imperial capital.2!2 The 
thorough insinuation of ecclesiastical and political interests was epitomized in the words of one of his accusers, the patrician Troilus: “You’ve anathematized 
the Typos—you've anathematized the Emperor.”22° But the climactic question posed to him was, “Why do you love the Romans and hate the Greeks?”—to 
which Maximus famously replied, “I love the Romans because we share the same faith, whereas I love the Greeks because we share the same 
language.”22'This was no gesture toward conciliation but a capstone of the historic coalition of Greek monks and the Roman see, and a last-ditch plea to 
Constantinople to rectify its Christology. 

Sensing the judicial impasse, the imperial authorities exiled Maximus to a fortress at Bizya in Thrace, separating him from his disciple and confidant, 
Anastasius the Monk.222 Here, in August 656, the elderly Maximus engaged in a debate with the bishop Theodosius of Caesarea Bithyniae, engineered by the 
emperor and patriarch to pursue yet again a reconciliation. Interestingly, the dispute began with Theodosius querying Maximus about divine foreknowledge 
and predestination. When Theodosius insinuated that his exile might be divine retribution against doctrinal error, Maximus retorted that his sufferings 
might rather be the refiner’s fire for courage.223 But the exchange quickly cut to Christology, with Maximus emphasizing that monotheletism confused the 
registers of theologia and oikonomia by forcing the singularity of the divine will into the incarnational economy, evoking a divine “Quaternity” since the 
fleshly Christ would have to be connatural with the Logos. Theodosius nonetheless betrayed a genuine urgency for conciliation, especially when he said that 
the Typos was not “ratified teaching” (xvpiov oyu) but only an “accommodation” (oixovoyia),224 and promised that if Maximus ic D would resume 
communion with Constantinople, the emperor would revoke the Typos altogether.225 Maximus balked at this and reasserted that emperors do not define 
orthodoxy; the truth stands on its own and is recognized by councils (including regional synods) whose fidelity is confirmed ex post facto within 
ecclesiastical tradition.226 At last, like Pyrrhus eleven years earlier, Theodosius admitted being convinced by Maximus’ arguments, and pledged to commit 
his dyotheletism to writing, at which point Maximus directed him, along with the emperor and Patriarch Peter of Constantinople, to appeal directly to the 
pope if they were serious about reunion.227 

Despite Theodosius’s efforts toward a breakthrough, Maximus’ woes were merely protracted. Subsequently detained at a monastery near Constantinople, 
two imperial representatives met him—ironically—in the section of the monastery church reserved for catechumens, where they promised him 
extraordinary public repute if he was compliant: 





Since all the West and those in the East who are causing subversion look to you, and they all stir up strife because of you, refusing to be reconciled with us in 
the cause of faith, may God compel you to enter into communion with us on the terms of the Typos which was published by us, and we will go out of our 
own accord to the Chalke [at the entrance of the imperial palace], and we will embrace you, and we will lay our hands on you, and with every mark of honor 
and glory we will lead you into the Great Church [Hagia Sophia].228 

Maximus recoiled yet again, and soon, together with the two Anastasii, found himself once more exiled in two locations in Thrace. From Thrace he issued a 
letter (658) to his fellow-exile Anastasius the Monk indicating that he had received a message from the patriarch asking him whether he belonged to the 
united Church of all the patriarchates, including Rome. That Rome was included here may be sheer rhetoric, Wic2) but probably betrays the fact that Pope 
Vitalian (elected 657) had intermittently reneged on the dyothelete alliance and restored communion with Constantinople. Maximus may have known this, 
for he replies to the patriarch by interpreting the “rock” on which the Church is built not as Peter (the papacy) but as Peter’s orthodox confession of the 
Christ (cf. Matt. 16:16).222 

Maximus was returned to Constantinople for a second trial in 662. There he had his tongue excised and his right hand cut off, and he was paraded in his 
mutilated state around Constantinople, then banished to a mountain fortress in Lazica (western Georgia),22° wherefore later Orthodox tradition 
remembered him “like a Greek pharmakos [scapegoat] taking all the sins of the Monothelite church to the Diothelite world at the eastern end of the Black 
Sea.”231 In Lazica Maximus allegedly prophesied his own death, and miracles were associated with his death and burial, which did much to immortalize him 
in Georgian hagiographical tradition.282 Thus too began his aggrandizement as a “Confessor.” 


Not, however, until the Council of Constantinople in 680- 1 was Maximus the Confessor’s imprint on the seventh century and on ecumenical theological 
tradition finally sealed. Constans II’s son, Constantine IV, who had secured the throne in 668 aided by the papacy, reopened communication between the 
rival patriarchates, and invited a delegation to come to Constantinople from Rome to resume discussion of Christology. The delegation, eventually sent by 
Pope Agatho, included some Roman and Italian clergy, but also four Greek monks, signaling that the dyothelete alliance remained alive despite Pope 
Vitalian’s earlier defection. Once convened by Constantine IV, the Council of Constantinople quickly became a contest of dyothelete and monothelete 
florilegia. The monothelete position was eroded, however, when Patriarch Macarius of Antioch, its principal spokesman, was accused of producing falsified 
texts from Ws» the Fathers.233 In the end, the council confirmed Christ’s two energeiai and wills, and yet Maximus’ name was never mentioned in its 
documentation, sparing the imperial throne public embarrassment over Constans II’s ill-treatment of the very architect of the council’s christological 
verdict. 

Maximus ended his life a shamed figure, a political prisoner of Byzantium, put away in a remote fortress in the Caucasus on imperial hopes that the memory 
of him would fade. But his legacy in the Church was already secure. He had moved to the very forefront of the Greek monastic dissent. Together with 
Sophronius, he had consolidated an unprecedented monastic- ecclesiastical coalition that spread itself across East and West in defiance of the empire. And 
he had personally articulated the final contours and nuances of Neo-Chalcedonian christological orthodoxy. In the chapters to follow, I will explore more 
directly how his larger theology and asceticism fit into the landscapes of a life lived “betwixt and between” in the turbulent seventh century. 
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Writing Theology in Early Byzantium 


Byzantium in the seventh century was locked in nothing short of a political, cultural, and religious identity crisis. So argues Averil Cameron in her depiction 
of a Christian Empire striving both to carry on the legacy of Hellenic civilization and to consolidate itself in the face of the external challenge of Arab 
invasion (and emerging Islam) and the internal challenge of religious dissent and heresy. Heraclius and his successors, as we observed in the last chapter, 
struggled to fortify the Byzantine cultural cosmos, pursuing an elusive equilibrium of its political, geographical, ecclesiastical, and not least theological 
extremities. In Cameron’s judgment, writers like Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus, and later J ohn Damascene answered the need for a new paradigm of 
knowledge itself. She observes that in early Byzantium, “What mattered was the achievement of a discourse that provided for a secure sense of total order, 
the perception that all knowledge could be contained in one system embracing all things divine and human.”! 


The early Byzantine “systematization of knowledge,”? as Cameron calls it, evolved as a hardening consensus based on biblical, patristic, and conciliar 
authorities and manifested across an array of literary genres: poetic and homiletic works with staged dialogues to amplify the Christian narrative and to 
demonstrate its internal coherence; prose disputations (not only those pitting learned Christians against J ews or Manichaeans or Muslims, but also 
intramural Christian debates, Hiss) climaxing in Maximus’ historic disputation with Pyrrhus at Carthage); the broad variety of question-and-response 
literature of this era (well represented again by Maximus); and finally, the plethora of catenae, florilegia, and conciliar documents.4 Cameron proposes that 
Maximus, in his public role in the christological crisis, and J ohn Damascene in the battle against imperial iconoclasm a century later, 

both produce complete systems of knowledge—based of course on precisely this repertoire. Christian history and Christian authority is [sic] defined, as it is 
[sic] in the works of ps- Dionysius the Areopagite, as consisting in the Scriptures, the Councils, and the works of approved, or select, Fathers. All necessary 
human knowledge is to be found and confined in that chain of authority. 


In each case the end product was to be a total discourse in which all Christian knowledge should be contained. 

This profile of Maximus as a proto-scholastic works well as a retrospect on his role and his writing in the last phase of his career, the monothelete 
controversy, and it befits a cultural-historical perspective like Cameron’s, which focuses on intellectual elites as instrumental to Byzantium’s cultural 
stability. I will discuss it further later in this chapter. It is nonetheless inadequate as a historical-theological portrait of the making of a Confessor out of a 
monk, and falls short of comprehending the creativity of Maximus’ synthesis in addressing new theological and ecclesiastical crises. Maximus was not just a 
sophisticated compiler or standardizer. Only a thick description, I suggest, can do justice to his conception of the proper disciplines of the theologian as an 
interpreter of sacred history and tradition. Only a thick description can bring together the different strands of Maximus’ formation as a monk anda 
theologian in a profile that integrates the early, middle, and later phases of his life, and that avoids viewing his public involvement in ecclesiastical 
controversy as a transcending of his monastic vocation.2 


Wss We begin, then, by examining Maximus’ formation as a monastic theologian and writer, as this was his core formation and laid the foundation for 
his entire career. In his earlier writings pre-640s he developed discursive and interpretive habits that endured throughout his career, even though there was 
amarked change in the genre, tenor, and thrust of his writing after he entered fully into the fray of christological controversy. I wish to propose that the 
ultimate force of his argumentation in the heat of the monothelete crisis depended at bottom not merely on acquired support from clerics and government 
officials, or on the momentum of urgency for doctrinal consensus, but on the charismatic authority that accrued to Maximus through his monastic 
background and connections. Without this authority, the monumental monastic dissent challenging monothelete emperors and patriarchs would have been 
unimaginable. 

Writing Wisdom: Monastic Ascés/s and the Quest of Philosophia 

Questions considered in the last chapter about Maximus’ early life and monastic provenance loom large when trying to reconstruct his formation as an 
ascetical and theological author. A key preliminary issue is Maximus’ precise relation to the heritage of Origen, for especially through the teaching of 
Evagrius Ponticus, which Maximus clearly admired and used, Origen’s teaching had been elemental for monastic philosophia. Even if Origenist sources are 
scarce at best after the conciliar condemnation of Origen in 553, it is certainly easy to imagine how Origenism’s myth of the beginning and end of the world 
could have remained compelling for monks.’ Some scholars, perhaps prematurely, have dismissed the claim of the Syriac Life that Maximus began in an 
Origenist monastery in Palestine, and Polycarp Sherwood long ago opposed Hans Urs von Balthasar’s (retracted) claim that Maximus the monk had once 
undergone a “crisis” of infatuation with Origenist Bc thought2 If the Syriac Life is at least correct about his Palestinian provenance, it would help 
explain Maximus’ familiarity with the forms of monastic Origenism against which he writes in the Ambigua to J ohn and other texts. If the Greek Life is 
given precedence, the logical conclusion must be that Maximus learned of these later forms of Origenism secondhand either in monastic residence in Asia 
Minor or in travels in the East. 

Either way, Maximus engages Origenist thought critically but also constructively. The hagiographic Record of the Trial has him at last publicly repudiating 
Origen and his sympathizers. When one of his cross-examiners tells him that he is being punished by God for deluding others with the teachings of Origen, 
Maximus responds, “Anathema on Origen and his teachings, and on everyone of the same mind as himself.” Reductionistic accusations of “Origenism” 
were nevertheless thrown around consistently in Eastern monasticism, in which case Maximus’ response here might be more his reaction to a familiar 
innuendo than a wholesale repudiation of all things Origenian.!! Numerous scholars acknowledge Maximus’ use of Origen and Evagrius, but are quick to 
point out that he meticulously screened his Origenist influences and drew out only the redeemable elements.” Larchet emphasizes the overriding influence 
of the Cappadocians, while Garrigues argues that Maximus looks mainly to Dionysius the Areopagite as a corrective to Origenist cosmology. Both Larchet 
and Garrigues also Wss highlight Maximus’ deference to other distinctive streams of monastic theology, especially the Pseudo- Macarian tradition. The 
risk, however, is to underplay his debt to Origen’s legacy, and to treat his engagement of Origenist thought and philosophia mainly as an early phase 
through which Maximus passed, or which he had to overcome. 

After all, even more than Clement of Alexandria, it was Origen who had built an entire cosmology and eschatology around the Christ-centered ascetical 
gospel, the imitatio Christi, and who projected a compelling vision of Christ the Logos as the divine Paramour romancing souls at the level of their deep- 
seated erôs, and as the ubiquitous divine Pedagogue educating embodied spirits (vóeg) toward transcendent glory.* Under the sway of the Cappadocians, 
especially Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzen,5 who filtered out problematic elements in Origen’s cosmology, Maximus still envisioned Christian— 
and all the more so monastic—existence as a training and reorientation of desire and will to the image of Christ, and as a perennial quest for divine wisdom, 
the true philosophia. Around this model of assimilative communion with Christ, he shaped his own kaleidoscopic vision of the deification of the whole of 
human nature through the ascetical inculcation of the virtues and the contemplative journey of the mind (vodq) into the fullness of the mystery of Christ and 
the Trinity. In so doing, as several detailed studies have shown, he availed himself of the legacies of Irenaeus, Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and a wide range of Eastern ascetical authors.1© Hic) 


Deference to an Elder Sage and the Tradition of Charismatic Wisdom 


From his more immediate monastic background, meanwhile, certain ascetical protocols proved formative for Maximus as a theological thinker and writer. 
One of these was deference to an elder, be it a spiritual father or an esteemed authority within antecedent patristic tradition. For Maximus, the integrity of 
religious and doctrinal tradition was entrusted not only to bishops and preeminent theologians but also to charismatic sages, the kindred spirits of the 
Bible’s own authors and characters, assumed to be far advanced in contemplation (Oewpia)) and in the mystery of deification. Already by Maximus’ time, 
hagiographical literature narrated how sanctity and spiritual power could be transferred mimetically from the biblical exemplars themselves to venerable 
recent saints and to living Christian ascetics. But the primary vehicle of this re-inscription of holiness and spiritual insight was the abba- disciple relation 
that Maximus would have experienced in his own background, and most intensely in the intimate Moschus- Sophronius circle, the Eukratades. A scholion in 
theQuestions and Responses for Thalassius defines the role of a spiritual father thus: 


Spiritual fathers, [Maximus] is saying, are established through their teaching, being voluntary fathers of voluntary sons, forming them in a godly way by 
their word and life. Spiritual sons, consenting, become as their disciples voluntary sons of voluntary fathers, deliberately (yv@pixa¢) submitting to being 
formed in a godly manner by their fathers’ word and life. For the grace of the Spirit makes the birth of begetters and begotten a matter of free will, which is 
something that fathers according to the flesh do not have, since they are involuntary fathers of involuntary sons, inasmuch as the formation of those who 
give birth and those who are born physically is a result of nature and not of free choice.“ 

Maximus’ Liber asceticus, or Dialogue on the Ascetical Life, crafted in the genre of monastic “conferences” between the desert abbas/ammas and their 
disciples in the Sayings of the Desert Fathers [and Mothers], presents an idealized portrait of this relationship, an extended exchange between an elder 
(yép@v) and a disciple on the ultimate Ho) rationale of the ascetical life. Were it autobiographical, and there is no textual evidence that it is, one could 
imagine Maximus being the abba instructing his disciple (namely his long-time companion Anastasius the Monk), or else Maximus as himself the humble 
novice schooled by a spiritual father (Sophronius). As in the Sayings, the core question of Maximus’ Dialogue is a variation on the rich young man’s query 
to J esus (Matt. 19:16- 22). The disciple asks his abba, “I beseech you, father, what was the purpose of the Lord’s incarnation?”—followed by “What 
commandments ought I to perform, that I may be saved?”!8 The abba outlines at length how Christ’s own kenosis is the template of the ascetical journey 
toward deification.Salvation hangs on the abba’s own word to the extent that it births the divine Word in his disciple’s heart and advances him in the 
mystery of Christ. Maximus thereby honors a tradition of charismatic wisdom that lies alongside dogmatic (and episcopal) tradition and provides privileged 
commentary on it. If the sage speaking in the Dialogue is his own voice, his composing the conference in third person would be an act both of humility and 
of respect for a charismatic tradition that is much larger than him or any lone voice. 

In the Ambigua to J ohn, a work still relatively early in his career, Maximus refers seven times to a “wise elder” (yépwv oopóg) whose identity he never 
discloses.2° The very fact that Maximus is commenting on difficult passages from the orations of a recognized master, Gregory Nazianzen, “the Theologian,” 
demands accountability to a senior wisdom. Most likely this elder was not a literary artifice, but an enduring profile to Maximus of the perfectly balanced 
life of praxis and contemplation leading to the knowledge of God (@eoAoyia).2! There are compelling reasons to see this figure as Sophronius, who also bore 
the aura of J ohn Moschus, the Eukratades’ revered link to the ascetical wisdom of Palestinian and Sinaitic anchorites. Similarly in the Mystagogia, 

his | fay commentary on the Divine Liturgy, Maximus references “a grand elder (tivi ueyaA@ yépovts), truly wise in divine truths concerning both the holy 
Church and the holy synaxis performed therein,” a man ostensibly known to the person to whom he addresses this work.22 While it is plausible that this 
“elder” too is Sophronius, other candidates cannot be discounted,22 and it is also possible that he is a fictitious character, whom Maximus honors as his 
“live” mediator of the teachings of the preeminent visionary of ecclesiastical and sacramental mysteries, Dionysius the Areopagite. Christian Boudignon 
calls this a ruse on Maximus’ part to maintain the “‘mythic’ ambiance of admonitions and teachings from the Fathers of the desert” and to sustain—in 
writing—an authority that is properly oral.24 But if Sophronius is in fact Maximus’ “grand elder,” there is no ruse here. Finally, a “wise man’”—Sophronius, 
or perhaps Cyril of Alexandria—shows up as well in Maximus’ Opusculum 7 (c.642), credited with eloquently upholding the duality of natures and energies 
in Christ.25 


Mediating Holiness and Wisdom through Text 


Maximus’ reverence for a larger, older charismatic tradition from the desert is also in evidence in what I shall call his pattern of authorial xévwoi¢, or self- 
abasement, paralleling the kenosis of the Logos in his incarnation, and the kenosis of the Spirit in the lives of revered saints. In an incisive study of the 
nature of authorship in early Byzantine Christianity, Derek Krueger observes that especially with hagiographers, most of them monks, an author was 
already discouraged from being visibly self- assertive, hiding himself within his writing buiff72) also working to conform himself to its subject matter: holy 
lives.26 Mortification and transformation went hand in hand in the ascetical project of composing a text, since it too was an embodiment of holiness and 
wisdom just like the person of the illustrious saint. 

With many hagiographers, in turn, the goal was a robust humility, an authorial kenosis imaging the incarnation. The author had to decrease in order for his 
subject matter to increase, doing literary and rhetorical justice to his subject without showcasing his self-investment in the work. Authorial self- deprecation 
was one element in this process, and while it may have been a rhetorical convention, it still had a quite precise theological and ascetical purpose here.2? A 
comparable dynamic is operative, I would propose, in Maximus’ writing. His only supposed foray into hagiography was a Life of the Virgin ascribed to him, 
dubiously it seems,2® through a Georgian translation tradition.22 But in other genres too, Maximus demonstrates this kenotic mimesis. I have already 
discussed his self-concealment in the Dialogue on the Ascetical Life, and in numerous other works and letters he abases himself as author, confessing his 
own poverty of linguistic or intellectual ability and moral virtue while esteeming that of his addressee,2° or else contrasting his own incapacity with the 
magnitude of the subject at hand.*! Introducing his Mystagogia, he casts his authorial cares “upon the Lord [Ps. 54:23, LXX; 1 Peter 5:7, who is the only 
miracle-worker [Ps. 135:4, LXX], the one who teaches man knowledge [Ps. 93:10, LXX], who clears up the speech of stammerers [Isa. 35:6; Wis. 10:21], 
who contrives a way for those who are without resources [Wis. 14:2], who lifts up the poor from the earth and raises the needy from the dunghill [Ps. 112:7, 
LXX; 1Kgdms. 2:8, LXX].”22 In the opening of his Commentary on the Lord’s Bi; Prayer, he aligns at once his reticence to write, his obligation to write, 
and the gracious condescension of the Logos to aid the venture: 

I write then because I must, writing not what I think, since the thoughts of men are vile [Wis. 9:14].. but what God wants and grants through grace to begin 
this undertaking. Indeed, the counsel of God, says David, remains forever, the thoughts of his heart from generation to generation [Ps. 32:11, LXX]. 
Undoubtedly he calls counsel of God the Father the mysterious self-abasement (xévwovv) of the only- begotten Son with a view to the deification of our 
nature, a self-abasement in which he holds enclosed the limits of all history; while by thoughts of the heart he means the principles (Adyoug) of providence 
and judgment according to which he directs with wisdom as different generations our present life and the life to come, imparting differently to each the 
mode (tpdz0w) of activity which is proper to it.33 

For Maximus, ascetical or theological writing may not be revelation, but it is a derivative participation in the grand oikonomia of divine revelation. 
Authorship is participating—with appropriate fear and trembling—in the self-disclosure of the Logos-Christ, the Word who authors all truth, goodness, and 
beauty, and who “always and in all things desires to realize the mystery of his embodiment.”=4 In the broader framework of Maximus’ “Logology,” as we 
might call it, the Word alone enjoys the pure freedom to inscribe or incarnate himself in any and all “holy texts,” whether the text be creation, Scripture, 
flesh, the scripts of virtuous conduct, or even human writings striving to emulate and transmit the sanctity and wisdom of the Logos.35 Committing a “pious 
word” (esceB7j¢ Adyog) to writing is paired with practical asceticism.3® Given Maximus’ strong emphasis on how the Logos constantly “thickens himself” 


(aaxyvvetat) in penetrating and transfiguring materiality and corporeality,2? it only follows that he would be utterly self-conscious about his own writing 
serving as a conduit, however broken and partial, of the pedagogy of the Word. | ey) 


Ethical, Natural, and Theological Philosophia 

Maximus’ self-consciousness about submitting with humility and docility to the pedagogy of the Logos is especially evident in his writings prior to the 
monothelete crisis. He is diligent to place himself under inherited disciplines conducive to wisdom and moral perfection. From its respective variations in 
Origen, Evagrius, and other sources, Maximus appropriated a traditional scheme of three integrated conventions governing the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual life of the Christian. Origen’s early model of ethics, physics, and epoptics(metaphysics)2 had inspired similar triads of practice, contemplation, 
and (mystical) theology,2° or elseethical (or practical), natural, and theological philosophy. Such constituted the core curriculum, as it were, of monastic 
paideia, and indicated early Christian ascetical theologians’ revamping of the Greco-Roman ideal of the “philosophical life” (Gioc pAocogiKdg). Cultivation 
of moral virtues, insight into the “nature” of things as registered in creation and in sacred history, and mystagogical initiation in the mysteries of Christ and 
the Trinity together constituted, in their deep interconnection, the circulatory system of a well-ordered life. Even the apostle Peter was charged to observe 
these disciplines when he saw the great sheet teeming with animals descend from heaven, and was told to “rise” (ascetically from worldly attachments), 
“kill” (by penetrating the superficial to contemplate the deep logoi of “natural” creatures), and “eat” (so as to be “filled with theological power”) (cf. Acts 
10:9- 16) 42 


Bis) This is no strictly phased or sequenced progress of experience and knowledge, as if one could transcend praxis by contemplation, and contemplation 
by theologia. On the contrary, through their mutual co-inherence and perpetual cross-fertilization, the three protocols of ethical, natural, and 

theological philosophia assure for Maximus that the quest for virtue and wisdom, the “passover” (SiaPaord) to deification, fully fuses the horizons of life in 
the body and the quest for transcendence. Ambiguum 10, by far the longest in the collection, is a kind of tutorial on the interrelation between the three 
dimensions of true philosophia. The text itself is far from a straightforward roadmap or instructional guide. Andrew Louth calls it an exercise in “lateral” 
rather than linear thinking, in which Maximus strings together diverse reflections on spiritual diabasis which, appearing superficially random, gradually 
converge and integrate.*2 Perhaps a better image would thus be that of an upward interpretive “spiral” into which Maximus desires to catch up his readers. 
As is so often the case in his writing, themes hang together associatively and allusively, but not in pure logical sequence, since he desires his reader patiently 
to discern with him the complex and the subtle interconnections between them. What we have in Ambiguum 10, then, is Maximus’ own exercise in natural 
and scriptural contemplation, an exemplification of sanctified intuition. 

Ambiguum 10 comments on a passage from Gregory Nazianzen’s eulogy on Athanasius of Alexandria that describes the transit beyond “this cloud or veil of 
flesh” to deification through “genuine philosophizing” (tò yvnoiws pooopioad. Maximus insists from the outset that in this process there is no leaving 
behind moral and ascetical struggle with the “cloud and veil” of the flesh for allegedly higher pursuits. Practical reason (Adyog), which elsewhere he calls 
prudence (gpdvnoid), the very “act and manifestation of wisdom,”° directs and modulates the body’s movements and impulses, while contemplation 
(Oewpia) opens the mind to illumination and spiritual insight (yv@org).4© The operative | W word is wisdom, which comes through experience, to be 
sure, but also through tireless imitation of the biblical saints. Rather than simply outlining the constitutive elements of ethical, natural, and theological 
philosophy, Maximus thereupon sets forth the literary equivalent of an iconostasis, a series of evocative profiles of biblical saints who either exemplified or 
symbolized these disciplines. Moses appears in his traditional image as the consummately virtuous and contemplative prophet who both pioneered the 
exodus through the “sea” of sensible temptations and, on Sinai, penetrated the mysterious darkness of the divine presence.” J oshua, David, Elijah, Elisha, 
Anna and Samuel, Melchizedek, Abraham and other figures are profiled not in a strictly chronological order, but only as each conveys an image of 

spiritual diabasis. Reapplying Origen’s principle of “transposition” (wetaAnyc¢), the internalizing of biblical narratives and characters, he recommends each 
believer to become, by imitation, a “spiritual” Melchizedek or David or Moses.48 

Above all these friezes, however, Maximus exalts the tableau of the transfiguration, in which Peter, J ames, and J ohn ascended Tabor to envision the 
luminous face and garments of Christ. Here is the consummate diabasis, since the apostles crossed over to behold, in a foretaste of his overwhelming glory, 
the Word who is the primary object, the beginning and end, of all ethical, natural, and theological philosophy. In this privileged moment on Mt. 

Tabor, oikonomia, God’s extraverted revelation in creation and sacred history, and theologia, the sublime mystery of the internal life of the Trinity, intersect 
in the transfigured but still incarnate Christ. I shall say more later about the profound symbolic significance of the transfiguration in Maximus’ thought, but 
the point here is that there is no advance in Christian philosophia apart from the personal theophany of the Logos, who reaches out to the believer 
commensurate with the believer’s own striving for intimacy with the Logos through the practice of virtue, through seasoned contemplation, and through the 
rigors associated with theology proper. 


Maximus’ writing prior to the monothelete controversy is dominated by the pursuit and articulation of this three-dimensional philosophia. im He 
distinctly echoes Evagrius’s terse assertion that “Christianity is the teaching of Christ our Savior, consisting of the practical, the natural, and the 
theological.”42 Maximus seeks not simply to write “about” these disciplines but from within them, exemplifying asceticism, contemplation, and the mystical 
quest of theologia through his writing itself (as we saw earlier in his ascetical kenosis as an author, and in his demonstration of contemplation 

in Ambiguum 10). This philosophia is altogether integral to Maximus’ principal works of spiritual doctrine: the Dialogue on the Ascetical Life, Chapters on 
Love, Chapters on Theologia and Oikonomia, Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, Questions and Responses for Thalassius, Questions and Uncertainties, 
Commentary on Psalm 59, and Questions and Responses for Theopemptus. It also occupies him constantly throughout his Ambigua. Its fuller implications 
will be elicited in later chapters as we explore the deep connections between Maximus’ cosmology, Christology, and asceticism. Though in his early monastic 
career he could not have anticipated the direction his life and writing would take in the struggle against imperial monotheletism, we can hardly imagine 
Maximus’ later, painstakingly precise discourses on technical matters of Christology apart from the foundation laid in this very philosophia. When, for 
example, inOpusculum 7 (c.642) he addresses Marinus, a Cypriot deacon, about the emerging error of monenergism and monotheletism, and begins to 
explicate the full humanity of Christ as including a natural human will, he first dwells at length on how Marinus’s exceptional virtue and acquired wisdom 
have already qualified him to grasp the mysteries of the constitution of Christ.5° 

Maximus as Interpreter: The Transfigured and Transfiguring Word 

Maximus was at heart an interpreter. One could say that, of course, about many patristic writers who would likely have chosen to be considered foremost as 
expositors of sacred revelation rather than as dogmatic theologians. But this is true a fortiori of Maximus, who postured himself as an unremitting 
interpreter of Scripture and of canonical Christian traditions of doctrine and asceticism. Vittorio Hivs) Croce has traced his theological method itself 
according to the coordinates of “tradition” and “research,” as Maximus pursued thesensus plenior of revelation and sought to elicit ever more fully and 
precisely the substance of Scripture and of the accrued interpretive wisdom of his cherished predecessors. 

Understanding Maximus as an interpreter, however, entails far more than mapping the methodology of his exegesis of Scripture and tradition. Like Origen, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus is a hermeneutical theologian, for whom the premier consideration in 
interpretation is the conditions under which divine revelation to humanity is even possible in the first place. His interpretive work starts from the principle 
of the absolute freedom and initiative of Christ the Logos to reveal himself—or better yet to “incarnate” or “embody” himself—in all the forms he so desires. 
Interpretation, in turn, is an extended, multi-dimensional participation in the polymorphous epiphany of the Word in Scripture, in the fabric of creation, 


and preeminently in historical flesh—and yet also prospectively in the devout interpreter’s own insight and attendant virtue. In the distant background here 
is Origen’s doctrine of the “aspects” (étivoiad) of Christ, indicating his prerogative, as the premier agent of divine self-revelation, to assume diverse forms 
(as Wisdom, Word, Light, etc.) and thereby to accommodate himself to the manifold intellectual and perceptual capacities of created beings.” Origen, 
moreover, had inaugurated the notion of the Logos mysteriouslyembodying himself in the media of his revelation of the Father, be it in the logoi of created 
things or in the words and meanings of Scripture. Maximus, however, took this idea to new heights by portraying any and all manifestations of the Logos as 
immediately tributary to the recapitulative purpose of his historical incarnation in J esus of Nazareth. It is the Logos as Christ who initiates the terms of his 
own appearance (and hiddenness) and who, while using various media of revelation in the invisible and visible creation, is not himself constrained by those 
media. ‘E> just as he permeates the spiritual universe with his wisdom, he can personally penetrate the veil of matter or text or flesh as he so 

pleases. 79) 


The Transfiguration as Paradigm 

Maximus maps the conditions of divine revelation in select passages in his writings. A pivotal one, in my estimation, is his exposition of the transfiguration 
of Christ. For him the transfiguration is a prism through which the sublime, blinding light of revelation is refracted in manifold colors, shining on all who 
would dare to approach the Revealer and participate, according to their capacity, in his uncircumscribable glory. It is striking that unlike the Cappadocians 
and Dionysius, who gave privileged place to the Sinai Theophany in Exodus, with its details of Moses’s intimate encounter with God from the “cleft in the 
rock” (Exod. 33:22), as the supreme biblical narrative for exploring the dynamics of divine revelation, Maximus instead follows Origen in giving primacy to 
the transfiguration. Not that he intends to slight the Sinai Theophany; quite the contrary he honors its significance. But the transfiguration, as a 
theophany, has the advantage, first, of having grounded revelation in theologia, the relation of Father and Son, and second, of doing so precisely in the 
context of the Son’s incarnation. Theologia and oikonomia dramatically intersect in the transfiguration. As Maximus states in his Commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Logos incarnate “teaches theologia.” In his incarnate mission he has opened access to the mystery of the Trinity, the reality beyond all 
realities which has nonetheless given rise to our reality as created beings. The transfiguration, then, is a unique mode of divine “body language” insofar as 
Christ’s luminous face, flesh, and even garments communicate God’s glory without him ever uttering a word. But can sacred text, another material medium 
indwelled by the Logos, accomplish the same? 


First let us examine just how Maximus views the transfiguration as a resplendent icon of the dynamics of revelation. In a separate study I have appealed to 
the phenomenologist and theologian J ean-Luc Marion’s rich notion of “saturated phenomena” as instructive for analyzing Maximus’ perspective on the 
transfiguration.== A saturated phenomenon is, by Bso Marion’s scrupulous description, so overwhelmingly “given,” so thoroughly engaging of 
“intuition,” that it defies any “intentional” human subjectivity and so also, by its “excess,” undermines conceptualization, and in fact opens out onto an 
infinite “horizon” of apprehensions and provisional appropriations. To call it a miracle or wonder would not be adequate, since such terminology is merely 
relative to the gamut of intentional sensate experience. A saturated phenomenon simply is, and is unconstrained by any inherent necessity to solicit 
perception or conceptualization. One among other of the cases of Marion’s saturated phenomena is the “icon” or “face” of another,” a theme also famously 
and trenchantly developed by Emmanuel Levinas. The other’s face has its own epiphany, its own “visage” (as opposed to façade) independent of my willed 
attention to it or perceptual attempt to capture it. As Marion suggests, “the face arises—a counter- intentionality that does not manifest itself in becoming 
visible but in addressing its look to me.”=8 Or as Levinas would have it, the face of the other puts a moral question to my existence and speaks precisely in its 
overwhelming silence.5=2 

In Maximus’ theological exegesis of Tabor, the prime focal point is precisely the transfigured face of Christ. “The face of the Logos, which radiated like the 
sun, is the inaccessibility (xpu@idtng) that characterizes his essence, upon which it is impossible to gaze by an interpretation of thoughts, just as neither can 
one gaze upon the brightness of the sun even if someone has entirely purified his or her optical ability.”©2 is 1) Without uttering a word, Christ’s 
transfigured face instructed the apostles on the mountain by symbolizing his ineffable, unapproachable divinity.®! “In an undifferentiated, simultaneous 
moment (év tavt@ Kai gual),”©2 an intensive and eschatological “present” as it were, past and future collapsed into the foreground of the Revealer. Here is 
what Marion calls the “second degree” saturated phenomenon of revelation or epiphany, where “the Other” grants an icon/ face that enfolds or 
“concentrates” the saturated phenomena of event, idol, and flesh.“2Revelation would be the “saturation of saturation,” and Marion himself proposes Christ’s 
transfiguration as just such a possibility. 

Like Dionysius, whose apophaticism Marion extols for its posture of sheer worship, Maximus insists that there is no revelation of the Other’s essence, as 
the divine Other is “beyond essence” (dstepovaiog). And yet the Logos, in his transfiguration and always, freely commands the threshold of revelation, 

and is that threshold. The apostles on Tabor beheld precisely the paradox that the Logos “in appearing conceals himself, and in hiding manifests 

himself. ”67 Bereft of God’s essence, there is still a gift, a givenness to use Marion’s term, that Maximus names only by indicating that he who was without 
form or beauty (Isa. 53:2) nonetheless radiated in his transfigured body a beauty more beautiful than the sons of men (Ps. 44:3, LXX).§8 This beauty, the 
Savior’s Gaze, is utterly purgative, reducing its captive beholders to hermeneutical ground zero, though also opening up, like Marion’s 

saturated His 2) phenomena, an infinite interpretive or contemplative horizon. That horizon, for Maximus, is the very theatre wherein the Logos trains 
contemplation and practice through what we will later see is a perpetual “play” of concealment and disclosure. 


The Transfiguring Word in Scripture and Creation 


Maximus follows Origen in envisioning the transfigured garments of Christ as symbolic of the Scriptures, rendered translucent not by human perception but 
by the underlying divinity of the Logos. The transfigured Word signals his own transfiguring power, such that the focus is less on the unique visionary 
experience of Peter, James, and J ohn than on the factitive nature of the transfiguration. Christ’s garments symbolize the material “texts” of both Scripture 
and creation, which the Logos uses to “realize the mystery of his embodiment’ in all things. Improvising on the ancient analogy of the dual divinely- 
authored “books” of Scripture and creation, Maximus expounds on their deep integration, Scripture being a kind of “cosmos” and creation a “bible.” J ust as 
Scripture has its own “heaven, earth, and the things in between” conducive to ethical, natural, and theological philosophy, the universe is itself a 
harmonious web of symbols, its “letters and syllables” the bodies of created beings. Both books reciprocally disclose the Logos in the logoi of things, that is, 
the “words” (meanings) of Scripture and the “principles” ordering all created existents. Most importantly, the Logos’s self-inscription in the two books is of 
a piece with his larger work of incarnation and deification.” 


What Maximus describes is served more by an aesthetic than by a purely rational analysis, or better still by von Balthasar’s paradigm (partially inspired by 
Maximus himself) of “theo-dramatic” revelation, since Scripture and creation are the conjoint “scripts” through which the Logos, as both dramaturge and 
actor, carries forward his creative Ws») and salvific activity and engrosses the whole universe in his play. There are two passages in his writings that bear 
this out especially well. The first is a long reflection on the nature of scriptural contemplation (ewpia ypagıxh) in Ambiguum 37, a sophisticated but rarely 
cited text that spells out, in formally hermeneutical terms, a method of interpreting Scripture and the created universe reciprocally.” The key is Maximus’ 
assumption, carried over from Ambiguum 10, that the Bible is in some sense a “world,” and that it always mirrors the larger universal story of creation and 


redemption. He proposes ten progressive but interrelated modes or predicative categories (Fig. 1) by which the scriptural world can be contemplated 
(Oew@peioOar) in terms of its complex unity. 

By the first five modes, some of which are reminiscent of Aristotle’s “categories,” Maximus believes it possible to explore particularities in biblical 
revelation, especially as regards the circumstances and individual “characters” (animate and inanimate beings, higher and lower beings) in the cosmic 
drama being played out across Scripture. The meaning of the movements and dispositions of the characters in this universal cast is not restricted to the 
conditions of the narratives in which they appear, since they point symbolically beyond their own historical setting. Indeed, “place” and “time” might seem 
innocent enough, but Maximus understands Scripture as having a whole spiritual topography evinced in the etymologies of local place-names and in the 
peculiar kinds of locales (heavens and earth, air, sea, inhabited lands, far limits, countries, islands, cities, temples, fields, mountains, etc.) in which sacred 
events unfolded. “Time” engages the Bible’s 


place tOm0¢) 


time (ypóvoç) ethical philosophy 
genus (yévoc) natural philosophy present (type) «—> future (truth) 
individual being or person (apéowzov) theological philosophy 


dignity (aéia) or occupation (ézrrjdevpa) 


Fig. 1. 

Ws: complex language of temporality, including not only its tricky use of tenses that mingle past, present, and future but also the terminology of 
temporal and trans-temporal “ages” (aiðveg). “Genus,” according to Maximus, ranges between general groupings and particular instantiations of created 
existents, from the orders of intelligible beings down to inanimate minerals extracted from the earth. It is no triviality, for example, that Scripture 
meticulously identifies ranks of angels, or distinctive ethnic or tribal groups in Old Testament narratives whose dispositions toward the people of God hold 
moral or spiritual significance. Scripture can also profile a “persona” (zjoows-ov)—a human being or any other individual creature within a genus—who 
explicitly or implicitly warrants contemplation. These persons’ peculiar “dignity” (aia!) or occupation (émıthőevuaĵ) can be conducive to more nuanced 
prosopography, depending on whether they appear in their native narratives “laudably” (¢aivetaq) or “culpably” (wextaq). The classic example here is the 
multi- guised kings recounted in the Old Testament: 

The gnostic will come to know the significance of all the rest of the kings [in 3 Kgdms., LXX] through the interpretation of their names, or by their 
geographic location, or by the common tradition which prevails in those lands, or by the particular customs that are pursued among them, or by the sort of 
antipathy each has toward Israel.. For not all the [foreign] kings are always interpreted in the same way or according to one meaning; rather, they are 
interpreted with a view to their underlying utility (ypeiav) and prophetic potential (tij¢ mpopnteias tiv SUvauv). Indeed, Scripture was able to render the 
Pharaoh as [a figure of] the Devil when he sought to destroy Israel, but then again as [a figure of] the law of nature when he served Israel according to the 
dispensation of J oseph.. Likewise the King of Tyre is intended to represent the Devil when he waged war on Israel through Sisera, but elsewhere signifies 
the law of nature when he made peace with David and contributed so much to Solomon for the building of the temple. Each of the kings recounted in 
Scripture is interpreted in many different meanings according to his underlying prophetic potential.2 


This “prophetic potential” could well apply to the figural power of virtually everything in the biblical text. As in Origen’s exegesis, there is no waste, nothing 
merely incidental, in Scripture. Maximus’ first five categories of scriptural contemplation simply constitute entry Hiss) points for the discipline. The vast 
field of scriptural “realities” (mpåyu-ara) must be patiently scrutinized in order to discern the complex relations—the con-figuration—between and among 
persons, events, and everything else in the Bible.4 

At the next stage of scriptural contemplation, Maximus deduces that what has been discriminated through the first five categories will be subsumed into the 
protocols of “ethical, natural, and theological philosophy.” In other words, the contemplative interpretation of Scripture, and of the created world mirrored 
therein, decisively informs the three principal disciplines of the Christian’s life. These three, in turn, are further contracted into “present” and “future,” or 
“type” and “truth.” This is not a simple pattern of prophetic prefiguration and later fulfillment (ëkpaoıg); rather, it suggests that all things heretofore 
revealed by God in the past, which also have effect in the present life of Christians (1 Cor. 10:11), open out onto an unrestricted horizon of future fulfillments 
or perspectives on their meaning, the congruence, coherence, and “reality” (4A Oera) of which are an eschatological project of the transcendent and 
immanent Logos himself. Interpretation goes as far as it can, but its limit is the utter freedom of the Logos in setting out the terms of accessibility to himself 
as the ultimate telosof Scripture and creation. 


Maximus’ contemplative hermeneutic is best understood, I believe, by what David Dawson, drawing on Erich Auerbach and Hans Frei, identifies as “figural” 
interpretation, whereby meaning comes not in a self-enclosed referentiality of words but in relations discerned between and among persons or events in the 
historical continuum. Maximus, like Origen, has no desire to obliterate the “literal” or historical meaning of the texts. But historia in its patristic exegetical 
usage consisted not in establishing facts of the sacred past but in discerning the narrative coherence of the transcending “story” uniting that past with the 
present and future in J esus Christ. Maximus’ object is a perennial sensus plenior, “the power of the literal meaning in the Spirit, which is 

always Hiss) abounding into its fullness.””” Accordingly, all of Scripture’s content is tributary to the “fullness” which is the mystery of J esus Christ—the 
mystery of Christ’s “saturating” or transfiguring power and his ultimate embodiment in all things. 


Contemplative Interpretation as a Play of Intimacy and Elusion 


In considering Maximus’ hermeneutical focus on Christ the Logos’s presence and performance through the revelatory media of Scripture and the created 
cosmos, a second key text is his commentary on an arresting poetic line from Gregory Nazianzen: 


For the Logos on high plays (raige) in all sorts of forms, 


mingling (xipvag) with his world here and there as he so desires.” 


Maximus finds in Gregory’s phrase a provocative description of the same dialectics of disclosure and concealment in the Logos’s self-revelation that he 
highlighted in Ambiguum 10 on the transfiguration. Nazianzen’s Logos-at-play is a marvelous tutorial both in the Logos’s radical transcendence and in his 
kenotic identification with creation in all aspects of his incarnation. His “play” evokes the sublime “foolishness” of God (1 Cor. 1:25), a term the apostle 
introduced paradoxically to indicate precisely the excess of divine prudence that could never be straightforwardly grasped by creaturely intelligence.” Play 
also bespeaks the “ecstasy” of God, the Creator’s erés or yearning in reaching beyond himself to creation with the anticipation of a reciprocal 

response.®2 Play is also the Logos’s salutary teasing of his creatures, his use of the vagaries, instabilities, and travails of mundane existence in order to goad 
creatures toward enduring, eternal goods.! As Maximus explores different possible nuances of Nazianzen’s image, it becomes Bis» obvious that the 
interpreter’s challenge is precisely to “play along” with the Logos-at-play, to be drawn into his game of hide-and-seek.82 

Indeed, for Maximus interpretation is an ongoing form of sophisticated play, a “dance” with the Logos in the quest for intimacy amid his mysteriously 
redemptive elusiveness. The dialectics of disclosure and concealment, embodiment and radical transcendence, lies at the heart of all of the Confessor’s 
works of biblical commentary, works that mostly take the form of elucidations of ambiguous or difficult scriptural texts in which the Word seems to perplex 
or evade the interpreter. Recalling his appropriation of the transfiguration, it is the Logos who perpetually commands the conditions of his self-revelation, 
graciously enabling Scripture and the created cosmos to become prisms of his transforming and transfixing light.83 Maximus certainly respected the 
apophaticism of Gregory of Nyssa, who emphasized how biblical texts, constrained by 5iaotnua;, the ontological chasm between uncreated God and 
creation, provided no direct access to the divine essence but depended on God’s free incursions into the realm of human language. He would also have 
acknowledged Dionysius the Areopagite’s axiom that negotiating the profundity of biblical symbolism was tantamount to plunging into a salutary 
“darkness.”85 And yet Maximus’ chosen analogy for the Bible was not the “abyss” of language, but an orderly “cosmos” inhabited by Christ the living Logos, 
who sets the conditions not only of revelation itself but also of its interpretation.®¢ 


Hiss) The interpretive dance with the Logos plays out concretely in Maximus’ exegetical practices.” First and foremost is the play of polysemy. Given the 
saturation or overflow of the Logos’s gracious self- divulgence, and that he has “mingled himself invisibly with all the [scriptural] figures that were given to 
ancient people, thereby bringing about the ascent (évaBaorg) of those whom he is educating, ”88 the interpreter is faced with a mass of possible legitimate 
interpretations of any given text. Maximus calls these diverse intuitions (évoiai)®°or attempted readings (é7PoAai),° and he often introduces them with 
phrases conveying varying degrees of confidence and tentativeness: “nay...” (ñ záv), “or rather...” (ñ uéAAov), “perhaps...” (i taal; tuxov), “by another 
reading...” (kat? dAAov tpdzov).°! Occasionally he identifies one or another interpretation as “figurative,” “tropological,” “allegorical,” “anagogical,” or 
“mystical,” but like Origen he allows for significant fluidity in determining non-literal meanings. Sometimes too, he highlights a certain interpretation as 
“more insightful” (yvwotixatepov) or “more sublime” (sprAotépwg),22 which is as likely to relate to oikonomia as totheologia; and like Origen he 
acknowledges how scriptural Word can accommodate to the inner spiritual disposition of its reader or interpreter. There is not, however, a sustained 
systematic attempt to graduate his own multiple interpretations, scaling them to various levels of receptivity and maturity.“ Along the way, Maximus uses a 
variety of exegetical strategies, most of them inherited from Origen, in order to do justice to the polysemy of biblical texts—especially those raised in 

the Questions and Responses for Thalassius, Questions and Uncertainties, Hicks) and Questions and Responses for Theopemptus—that pose particular 
interpretive difficulties and solicit deep exploration.2° 

Meanwhile, Maximus admits that interpretation sometimes consists of “good and pious speculations” (xaAd Kai eoep Oewpruata)).2° Drawing on an axiom 
going back to Philo but more likely mediated to him by Gregory of Nyssa, he warrants reverent “conjecture” (oroyaouóg) in certain instances where the 
Word seems to frustrate interpretation: 


It is not improper, in view of that faculty in us that naturally longs for the knowledge of divine things, to undertake a conjecture about higher truths, as long 
as two good things from the conjecture present themselves to those who possess genuine reverence for divine realities. For the one who approaches the 
divine realities conjecturally either attains to intelligible truth and, rejoicing, offers the sacrifice of praise (Ps. 49:14, 23, LXX; Heb. 13:15), thanksgiving, to 
the Giver of the knowledge of what was sought, or he finds that the meaning of the scriptures alludes him, and reveres the divine truths all the more by 
learning that the acquisition of them exceeds his own ability.” 

Even in the Ambigua, in commenting on Gregory Nazianzen, Maximus occasionally posits a conjecture where Gregory has spoken sublimely. He is not 
averse, moreover, to “honoring in silence” a mystery that defies even the most intelligent speculation.22 Maximus probably learned this principle from 
Nazianzen himself, though certainly the Greek monastic sages had long attested that sober silence on theological mysteries was the healthiest response to 
overly inquisitive monks. 


Interpretive play nonetheless demands boldness. Maximus on occasion follows Dionysius in “daring” (toAuavizappnoidéeo@ai) to set forth a particular 
interpretation. But that same boldness is Woo constrained and conditioned by a more fundamental humility acknowledging dependence on the Logos 
to open access to his mysteries and allow the interpreter to come within an understanding distance. In one passage Maximus sets forth a kind of 
interpreter’s prayer: 

Come, Logos of God, worthy of all praise, grant us proportionately the revelation of your own words, removing altogether the thickness of any shrouds. 
Show us, Christ, the beauty of spiritual meanings. Seize our right hand—that is, our intellectual faculty—and Guide us in the ways of your 
commandments(Ps. 118:35, LXX). Lead us into the place of your wondrous tabernacle, even unto the house of God, with a voice of exaltation and 
thanksgiving, and with the celebrative sound of one who is keeping festival (Ps. 41:5, LXX), that we too, by celebrating in praxis and exulting in 
contemplation, and being found worthy of coming to your ineffable place of feasting, may make sound together with those who are spiritually feasting there, 
and begin to sing the knowledge of unspeakable truths with the eruptive voices of the mind.. 1°! 

We will need to keep in mind Maximus’ interpretive playfulness and flexibility when we later consider his rigor for precise and final definitions in 
formulating christological doctrine. How do we reconcile these very different dispositions in one and the same writer, over and beyond differences of 
occasion and audience between his earlier and later writings? 


Genre and Style in Maximus’ Literary Corpus 

Maximus wrote in a variety of literary genres, which reveal much about his pedagogical techniques, his attention to antecedent literary models, and his 
discursive styles, as well as the changing circumstances in which he composed his works.122 Like Evagrius and certain Ho 1) other earlier monastic authors, 
Maximus composed sententiae, pithy “chapters” (xepaAaia) sometimes in “centuries” (sets of one hundred) symbolizing the quest for perfection. Evagrius’s 
ascetical sententiae, known to Maximus, scrupulously integrated contemplative and practical teaching, and strategically built toward ever more intensive 
wisdom and thus difficulty.1°3 Sententiae were meant to be pondered patiently, even struggled with. Maximus’ sententiae in theChapters on Love, Chapters 
on Theologia and Oikonomia, Fifteen Chapters, and other diverse Chaptersascribed to him in the Philokalia but perhaps simply inspired by him, followed 
no strict rule on length. They can treat themes in blocks, but also move freely in and out of motifs the precise connection of which is not necessarily obvious. 
Maximus notes of his Chapters that “not all, I believe, are easily understandable by everyone, but the majority will require much scrutiny (ovvegetao-ewd) 
by many people even though they appear to be very simply expressed.”°4 Like Origen and Evagrius, Maximus sought to mimic the tradition of biblical 
Wisdom, wherein insight was to be granted only after much searching and reflection. 


Maximus’ other early works appear in diverse genres. I have noted his Dialogue on the Ascetical Life, a throwback to the monastic conferences or dialogues 
which, like his Chapters, signals his enduring debt to the charismatic tradition of the desert sages. Two “commentaries” appear. Maximus’ Commentary on 
Psalm 59 is his only true line-by-line commentary on a biblical text, though its exegetical- pedagogical style matches hisQuestions and Responses for 
Thalassius.25 His Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer is less a commentary, strictly speaking, than an unearthing of the implicit substance of the prayer, 
which Maximus understands to be a vow of the Son to the Father (its content as Wo2 theologia) and an exhibition of the great soteriological mysteries of 
the oikonomia divulged by the Son in his incarnation. 

A considerable amount of Maximus’ early writing falls into the broad genre of question-and-response, a pedagogical genre deeply rooted in Greco-Roman 
philosophy but having a rich history ofits own in early Christian literature, including biblical commentaries. The Questions and Responses for Thalassius, 
Questions and Uncertainties, and Questions and Responses for Theopemptus, which all focus mainly on biblical “difficulties” (ásropiai), evidence Maximus’ 
Origenian assumption that scriptural revelation is intrinsically educative and occasionally but intentionally “scandalous” in order to navigate its interpreters 
toward richer and deeper meanings. Both sets of Maximus’ Ambigua, the earlier group (6-71) addressed to J ohn of Cyzicus and the later group (1- 5) 
addressed to Thomas, also fall within this genre, and it is clear that for Maximus, aporiaein the writings of theological masters like Gregory Nazianzen and 
Dionysius the Areopagite are of a piece with those from Scripture, since they have already plumbed the depths of the biblical mysteries. Though his actual 
elucidations in the Ambigua are carefully constructed and argued, Maximus confesses his lack of rhetorical skill and his liability to verbosity (t moAvotiya) 
compared to Gregory's strict economy of words; moreover, he notes that his objective, as with Scripture, is to excavate latent meaning 

(Siavorat).°6 Predictably, then, Maximus posits multiple legitimate senses of the pregnant statements of his predecessors, as we observed earlier in the 
extensive Ambiguum 10 on divine theophany and in his interpretations of Nazianzen’s image of the Logos-at-play in Ambiguum 71. The Logos’s own pliant 
“textuality’—his incarnation or self-inscription in multiple material modes—allows for this multiplicity and diversity of nuance in Scripture and so too 
Scripture’s inspired interpreters, those of the “patristic tradition” (7 matpucj mapadooig) 27 


A fairly dramatic change occurs in the tenor of Maximus’ writings from the 640s on, when he became ever more publicly embroiled in the monothelete 
controversy. While some of his theological and polemical Opuscula pre-date this crisis, many of the most meticulous ones stem from his deepening 
involvements in it. The Opuscula, as J ean-Claude Larchet notes, actually take different forms: miniature treatises, letters, Hio3) definitions, florilegia, 
disputation, and summations."° The common thread is a painstaking desire for linguistic precision in doctrinal formulations, and an urge toward relatively 
concise resolutions of complex issues, especially those of Christology. Opusculum 1, a letter to the Cypriot priest Marinus, is exemplary in this regard, where 
Maximus defines the various distinctive phases in human volition in defending the perfect operation of a natural human will in Christ. This attention to 
rigorously precise definitions should not, however, be seen as antithetical to the more “playful” discourse of Maximus’ earlier writings, where he was 
demonstrably patient of polysemy. Such playfulness was unimaginable apart from a thoroughgoing grounding in trinitarian and christological language, 
language that was itself semantically dense and demanding of continuous unpacking of its subtleties. For Maximus, this language was already honed and 
tested within patristic and conciliar tradition, but he did not hesitate to add refinements of his own, to the point that, as we saw in the preceding chapter, his 
prosecutors accused him of linguistic nitpicking and failure to be “accommodating.” 

Ever since the ninth-century Byzantine encyclopedist Photius decried the Confessor’s Greek as prolix and obscure,“ there have been few serious attempts 
to analyze, much less defend, his actual style of writing, though his critical editor Carl Laga has lamented the modern caricature of Maximus’ style as 
“artificial, impenetrable, lacking of restraint, and so dissolute that it disheartens even his most enthusiastic supporters.” Laga is among the few working to 
correct this perception and to vindicate the sophistication of Maximus’ prose. For example, the Confessor enjoyed occasional word- plays and 
homophonies—and why not, since the Logos himself is altogether “playful” (Ambiguum 71)? Indeed, one of Maximus’ most consistent plays on a word was 
the term logos itself, the polyvalence of which proved too strategic not to exploit.2 It is a habit learned from his Hos master Gregory Nazianzen, whose 
theology of the revealed Word is enriched by distinctions and associations between “the Word of the Father, any word or speech, any reason or rationality, 
logic, oration, study, Scripture, and definition.” In various instances Maximus too deliberately blurred the lines between the divine “Word,” the scriptural 
“word,” and the “word” of inspired expositors like Nazianzen."“At the beginning of Ambiguum 32, he quotes the relevant passage from Nazianzen and 
writes: “Being wholly inspired by the Word, the great teacher adds to the previous words [from Oration 38.2], in accordance with the Word, the word about 
the Word that the great prophet Isaiah mystically spoke concerning the incarnate Word...” In other cases Maximus plays off of the intrinsic relation 
between the divine Logos, the universallogos of creation, the logoi of individual creatures, the logos which is instructive or interpretive of divine mysteries, 
and the logos of sanctified human “reason” such as discerns these connections.“ In another case, which I shall detail later, Maximus exploits the different 
meanings of the term politeia, including its associated cosmological, christological, ascetical, ecclesiastical, and even eschatological nuances.1” 

Other stylistic features as well marked Maximus’ writing. Laga notes against Photius’s charges that Maximus often strove for economy of words, such as in 
his omission of prepositions in adverbial phrases, often favoring prepositions agglutinated with verbs.1!8 The charge of prolixity holds greater weight when. 
we observe Maximus’ penchant for enormously long sentences with multiple clauses and clauses-within- clauses, a function of what Laga accurately calls an 
“intricate, self-correcting and, as it were, self-analyzing style.” I already mentioned Maximus’ admission in his Ambigua to rhetorical deficiency and 
verbal prolixity in comparison with the master wordsmith, Gregory Nazianzen. And yet Maximos Constas has drawn attention in the Ambigua to 
occasional Ho 5) exhibitions of rhetorical flare, such as Maximus’ invective against cynics of “itching ears and tongues” who maligned Gregory's good 
words, and who acted like racehorses that, “even before the races and the blast of the trumpet, prick up their ears and stamp their feet on the ground, 
scraping it with their hooves, rousing themselves for the race, and not infrequently breaking away from the gate and bolting forward before they have felt 
the sting of the starting whip.” Maximus certainly also applied the rhetorical commonplace of accusing theological calumniators precisely of 

being rhetorical charlatans.2! 

Meanwhile, Maximus was also capable of occasional demonstrations of literary elegance of his own. Quite apart from the aphoristic style of his Chapters, in 
the Questions and Responses for Thalassius he occasionally erupts into elegant elaborations on the spiritual life, such as a long passage describing the 
interrelated phases of the mystery of deification. Rather than a mere paratactic string of definitions, the text uses anastrophe to build and aspire upward 
toward the heights of the mystery of the salvation that the prophets themselvessearched out and investigated (1 Peter 1:9- 11). This poetic glossary of 
deification is worth quoting in full: 


Properly speaking, the salvation of souls is the end of faith (1 Peter 1:9). 
The end of faith is, in turn, the true revelation of that in which one has faith. 
The true revelation of that in which one has faith is, in turn, the ineffable penetration of what has been entrusted proportionate to each believer's faith. 


The penetration of what has been entrusted consists, in turn, in the ascent of believers to their proper beginning as defined by their end (a4py/jv Kata tò 
téàog). 


The ascent of believers to their proper beginning as defined by their end is, in turn, the fulfillment of their desire. 


The fulfillment of their desire is, in turn, the ever-moving repose of desirers in relation to the object of their desire. 
The ever-moving repose of desirers in relation to their object of desire is, in turn, the uninterrupted and continuous enjoyment of the object of desire. 


Hos) The uninterrupted and continuous enjoyment of the object of desire consists, in turn, in the participation in supernatural divine realities. 
The participation in supernatural divine realities is, in turn, the assimilation of participants to that in which they are participating. 


The assimilation of believers to that in which they are participating is, in turn, the operative identity of the participants with the participated, which is 
possible through their acquired likeness to it. 


The operative identity of the participants with the participated, possible through acquired likeness, consists, in turn, in the deification of those who are 
worthy of it. 


Deification in turn, by a descriptive account, is the circumference and terminus of all times and ages, and of the things within those times and ages. 


The circumference and terminus of times and ages, and of everything in them, are, in turn, the continuous union, in those being saved, of their pure and 
proper beginning to their proper and pure end. 


The continuous union between pure beginning and end in those being saved is, in turn, the exodus of the superior of the elements—measured as of the 
essence by that beginning and end—from the constraints of nature. 


The exodus from what is defined by beginning and end is, in turn, the immediate, infinitely infinite, almighty, and supremely powerful activity of God in 
those he finds worthy of this projected exodus of what is superior from the constraints of nature. 


The immediate, infinitely infinite, almighty, and supremely powerful activity of God is, in turn, the unutterable and supremely ineffable pleasure and joy 
of those in whom God acts, based on an unspeakable union transcending human intelligence. It is absolutely impossible for the human mind or reason to 
acquire a sense or expression of this pleasure and joy within the nature of created beings.22 

Maximus Scholasticus? 

At the beginning of this chapter, I remarked on Averil Cameron’s vivid profile of Maximus as a proto-scholastic theologian whose literary corpus addressed 
the need to stabilize the Byzantine Christian cultural cosmos during the turbulent seventh century. Cameron’s portrait of Maximus as a proto-scholastic is 
most compelling when framed against Ho the backdrop of a select group of his writings, including especially his Ambigua to J ohnand some of 

his Questions and Responses for Thalassius, in which he essays enormous, interconnected issues of cosmology, Christology, and eschatology, and sets out 
the contours of his theological philosophia. It befits as well certain of Maximus’ theological and polemical Opuscula, which develop various doctrinal themes 
with painstaking linguistic, philosophical, and theological precision. Cameron’s profile also suits his little- knownComputus Ecclesiasticus, a work in the 
genre of Byzantine chronography, which sought to provide Christianity’s sacred history, particularly liturgically-celebrated events like Pascha, with a 
comprehensive chronology extending all the way back to the creation of the world.22 Clearly the scholastic profile suits Maximus’ expertise as an organizer 
of dyothelete florilegia for the Lateran Council of 649, and his repeated appeals, during his imperial prosecution, to the integrity of the tradition bearing the 
Nicene and Chalcedonian faith.24 

Superficially, the image of Maximus as a conservative scholastic seems improbable. How could his work contribute to securing Byzantine culture when, at 
least in the extended monenergist/monothelete controversy, he maintained such a blatantly adversarial and destabilizing posture toward the authority of 
the emperor and the imperial patriarchate? And yet the documentation of both the Lateran Council of 649 and the Council of Constantinople in 680- 1 
reveals how pro- and anti-monothelete campaigns alike laid claim to scriptural, patristic, and conciliar tradition and commonly recognized the 
indispensability of doctrinal consensus to the security of an Empire standing under God’s judgment—a judgment already visibly impending in the exposure 
of imperial territories to a massive foreign invader. In this respect, then, Maximus’ dissidence, together with that of scores of other Greek dyothelete monks, 
could be interpreted as a religio-cultural loyalism—though the powerful political sting of that dissidence cannot be underplayed. 


Cameron’s scholastic profile hardly does justice, however, to Maximus as a spiritual pedagogue deeply rooted in a monastic tradition of charismatic wisdom, 
or as a self-deprecating ascetical and Bios) contemplativephilosophos, or as a sometimes “playful” interpreter of Scripture and the Fathers who delighted 
in their polyvalent language and was willing to put forward “conjectures” in the quest for spiritual insight. It is fair enough, I would argue, to read Maximus 
as a proto-scholastic through the lens of a later Byzantine scholasticism that he did not live long enough to see in its full fruition. This descriptor, however, 
will not suffice as an exhaustive profile of Maximus’ achievement in the religio-cultural dynamics of seventh-century Byzantium. Nor, I suggest, will the very 
much opposite portrait of Maximus recently put forward by Polymnia Athanassiadi. By her account he was one of the few authentic bearers of the great 
tradition of Hellenic culture in his time, a genuine Platonic mystic and “cosmic optimist” who strongly cut against the grain of the increasing intellectual 
intolerance of Byzantium in late antiquity.”25 Such a highly romanticized portrait fully fails to account for Maximus’ own capacity for conceptual severity, 
theological exactness, and linguistic rigor on those linchpins of theology and Christology which he deemed worthy of uncompromising interpretive 
precision. 
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Part II The Cosmic Landscapes of Maximus’ Theology 


3 Creation as the Drama of Divine Freedom and Resourcefulness 


In this and the two following chapters, my purpose is to sketch the “cosmic landscapes” of Maximus’ theology, and to propose that in the context of the 
turbulent seventh century in Byzantium, he projected a vision of the world that was “cosmopolitan” in a highly theologically- qualified sense. For Maximus, 
the Christian Gospel gave witness to a universe being transfigured, to an emerging cosmic and eschatological politeia embracing all of spiritual and material 
creation, of which J esus Christ was both the pioneer and the perfecter in his incarnation.! The properly christological dimension of this theme I will resume 
in more detail in Chapter 4. In this chapter I wish to examine the cosmological framework of this politeia, this ordered “way of being” in Christ,2 that 
Maximus ultimately projected for all creatures in their diverse stations and fields of movement within the cosmos. 


At the outset I would note my debt to the work of Hans Urs von Balthasar, who, in exploring the intricate web of dialectical themes and syntheses that 
constitute Maximus’ christocentric Weltbild,3 did not simply measure Maximus’ universe by the cosmological and metaphysical bequests of Neoplatonism 
and Aristotelianism, no matter the significance of those philosophical idioms to his doctrine Wo 2) of creation.‘ Instead, von Balthasar recognized that for 
Maximus, as for others earlier in the Greek patristic tradition, the goal was less to construct a philosophical cosmology per se than to articulate a vision of 
the panoramic theo-drama of divine action in which creation and redemption form a seamless plot unveiling the triune Creator’s unbridled freedom and 
love. At the heart of that drama, moreover, was the true play-within-the-play, the “fiat of J esus” as François- Marie Léthel aptly calls it, Maximus’ carefully 
constructed tableau of the work of Christ in his incarnation and passion constituting not only the climactic but also the original expression of God’s plan to 
realize his creative and salvific purposes. 

Maximus’ Neo-Irenaean Perspective 

While heavy attention has been given to Maximus’ cosmology as a correction of Origenism (to which I shall return shortly) or as an appropriation and 
adjustment of the metaphysics of Dionysius the Areopagite, I would suggest that, at an even more basic level, it is a sophisticated expansion on key insights 
of the Confessor’s distant predecessor Irenaeus of Lyons, which becomes clearer as Irenaeus’s doctrine of creation has itself come into sharper focus in 
recent scholarship. Irenaeus’s own theo-dramatic perspective, as recognized by von Balthasar and others,® found new traction and reworking in Maximus’ 
theology of creation. 


Irenaeus’s signature principle is the “recapitulation” (4vaxepadaiworg) of creation in J esus Christ, for which he was heavily indebted to 

Paul’s Ho 3) christological reflection in Ephesians 1:3- 14 (esp. 1:10).7Recapitulation meant that only in the incarnation did the Creator truly fulfill his 
plan for creation. In Christ, the past and future of sacred history—of all the history of creation—collapsed into a perfect singularity of purpose. J ohn Behr 
has demonstrated, however, that Irenaeus does not just set out a linear chronological progression of episodes constituting “salvation history” (creation, fall, 
incarnation, redemption); rather, seemingly counterintuitively, he posits the solution before the ostensible problem.’ The Creator’s original plan for the 
world was to reveal himself in J esus Christ. Creation was not the “beginning” per se but was itself a staging-point toward gradually disclosing the fullness of 
the mystery of the incarnation and cross. “For insofar as [the Creator] preexisted as the one who saves, it was necessary that what would be saved should 
also come into existence, in order that the Savior should not exist in vain.”? The real “beginning” (px) in Genesis 1:1, as Origen and numerous patristic 
writers after Irenaeus argued, was J esus Christ himself. As Irenaeus further states in a key passage, 

no one, either in heaven or on earth or under the earth, was able to open the book of the Father or to behold it except the Lamb who was slain, who 
redeemed us by his blood (Rev. 5:3, 9, 12), and who, when the Word became flesh (J ohn 1:14), received all power from the very God who made all things by 
his Word and adorned them by his Wisdom—this so that, just as the Word of God had sovereignty in the heavens, so also he might enjoy sovereignty on 
earth insofar as he was a righteous man who committed no sin nor was found with guile upon his lips (1 Peter 2:22); and that he might have preeminence 
over the things that are under the earth since he became firstborn from the dead (Col. 1:18); and that all things, as we already said, might behold their King; 
and that the Father’s light might land upon the flesh of our Lord, and come to us from his resplendent flesh, so that humanity might acquire incorruptibility, 
being surrounded by the Father's light. 

Ho 4) In the passage immediately following, Irenaeus further reiterates that the Son, or Logos, was present together with the Spirit, or Wisdom, and the 
Father prior to creation.” The mystery of J esus Christ, to be divulged in its eschatological fullness as the very rationale of creation, was grounded within the 
preexistent counsel of the Trinity. “Viewed in the light of Christ, beginning with the Savior,” Behr observes in Irenaeus, 

creation and salvation are not two distinct actions, but the continual process of God's activity in his handiwork, bringing the creature, when he allows 
himself to be skillfully fashioned, to the stature of the Savior, by whom and for whom all creation has come into being. This process... includes human 
apostasy, the acquisition of the knowledge of good and evil, the experience of sin and death. 

Irenaeus means, not that the Creator predestined Adam to sin, but that, in the primordial light of the flesh and cross of J esus Christ, the Creator’s sacrificial 
love for the creation, Adamic sin has been exposed as the tragic underbelly of the endless renewal of creation en route to its consummation. 


In Maximus this theo-dramatic perspective is cast afresh. Cosmology, as cumulative reflection on the origins, structure, and destiny of the world, revolves 
around Christology. In Maximus as in Irenaeus, the notion of divine economy (o/xovoyia(), while retaining its traditional meaning of divine providential 
government of the cosmos, takes on the sense of the Creator’s resolute “strategy” in revealing J esus Christ and salvation (and deification) in him.5 It has a 
strongly dramatic tone, in the spirit of what Irenaeus called the Hiio 5) “plot” (6760eo1g; argumentum) running through the complexity of scriptural 
revelation.1® 

The christocentric plot of creation is nowhere more lucid in Maximus’ corpus than in two classic passages, the first of which directly ties the meaning of all 
creation (and Scripture) to Christ’s cross, burial, and resurrection. 


The mystery of the incarnation of the Logos holds the power of all the hidden logoi and figures of Scripture as well as the knowledge of visible and 
intelligible creatures. Whoever knows the mystery of the cross and the tomb knows the logoi of these creatures. And whoever has been initiated in the 
ineffable power of the resurrection knows the purpose for which God originally made all things.” 

As Cornelia Tsakiridou insightfully comments on this text, the one who contemplates the world in the “iconic” light of Christ’s death, burial, and 
resurrection—the very heart of the incarnational mystery—is brought to an epistemic standstill; and there is no going forward conceptually or theologically 
without coming to grips with the divine sacrifice underlying the fabric of the cosmos.18 


In the other text, Questions and Responses for Thalassius 60, Thalassius has asked who “foreknew” Christ as a “pure and spotless lamb.. manifested at the 
end of time” (1 Peter 1:20). Maximus answers, on Paul’s authority in Colossians 1:26, that Scripture (and here, by extension 1 Peter 1:19- 20) uses the term 


“Christ” of the whole “mystery of Christ,” namely, his composite person, which perfectly united uncreated and created natures, and which constitutes the 
very rationale for the creation of the world: 


For it was fitting for the Creator of the universe, who by the economy of his incarnation became what by nature he was not, to preserve without change both 
what he himself was by nature and what he became in his incarnation. For naturally we must not consider any change at all in God, nor conceive any 
movement in him. Being changed properly Wo 6) pertains to movable creatures. This is the great and hidden mystery, at once the blessed end for which 
all things are ordained. It is the divine purpose conceived before the beginning of created beings. In defining it we would say that this mystery is the 
preconceived goal for which everything exists, but which itself exists on account of nothing. With a clear view to this end, God created the essences of 
created beings, and such is, properly speaking, the terminus of his providence and of the things under his providential care. Inasmuch as it leads to God, it is 
the recapitulation of the things he has created. It is the mystery which circumscribes all the ages, and which reveals the grand plan of God (cf. Eph. 1:10- 11), 
a super-infinite plan infinitely preexisting the ages. The Logos, by essence God, became a messenger of this plan (cf. Isa. 9:5, LKX) when he became a man 
and, if I may rightly say so, established himself as the innermost depth of the Father’s goodness while also displaying in himself the very goal for which his 
creatures manifestly received the beginning of their existence. 

Because of Christ—or rather, the whole mystery of Christ—all the ages of time and the beings within those ages have received their beginning and end in 
Christ. For the union between a limit of the ages and limitlessness, between measure and immeasurability, between finitude and infinity, between Creator 
and creation, between rest and motion, was conceived before the ages. This union has been manifested in Christ at the end of time, and in itself brings God’s 
foreknowledge to fulfillment, in order that naturally mobile creatures might secure themselves around God’s total and essential immobility, desisting 
altogether from their movement toward themselves and toward each other. The union has been manifested so that they might also acquire, by experience, 
an active knowledge of him in whom they were made worthy to find their stability and to have abiding unchangeably in them the enjoyment of this 
knowledge.” 

On the basis of this text, some scholars have posed to Maximus questions that became famous in medieval debates between Thomists and Scotists over 
whether the incarnation was logically necessary to the original plan of creation (Scotus) or instead the expression of God’s freedom to use incarnation, as 
opposed to other options, to redeem humanity from its lapse into sin (Aquinas). Jean-Claude Larchet suggests that in his own purview, Maximus had three 
principal options open to him: (1) that the incarnation was indissolubly linked to humanity’s fall, which the Creator foresaw before he created the world; (2) 
that the Creator predetermined 107) Adamic sin as a necessary precondition for bestowing good in the incarnation; and (3) that the incarnation would 
have occurred even had humanity not lapsed.2° Larchet rightly dismisses the second option as totally foreign to Maximus. The third alternative has been the 
interpretation of Maximus’ position in a significant segment of later scholarship.” It is congenial with a larger Byzantine/ Orthodox tradition in which the 
mystery of deification (0¢wo1g)—related to but teleologically distinct from redemption from sin—is grounded, both protologically and eschatologically, in the 
incarnation. Besides his lofty statement about the incarnation as key to creation in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 60 quoted earlier, Maximus 
asserts a complementarity of the “ages of incarnation” and “ages of deification,” though in his eschatological frame of reference these ages actually 
overlap.22 He also unequivocally states (Amb. J o. 36) that the incarnation completes a creaturely communion with God “far more marvelous than the first,” 
the first as in Adams original, limited state.23 Larchet meanwhile believes that Maximus deliberated on how precisely to frame the rationale of the 
incarnation vis-a-vis the plan of creation. Maximus seems to entertain the theoretical prospect that the recapitulation of God’s purpose in creation was 
already a natural possibility of the human creature as the mediating link in creation (Amb. J o. 4124), apart from the incarnation of the New Adam; but 
elsewhere (especially in the Q. Thal.) he commits to the absolute primacy of the incarnation as the original plan for recapitulating all things and fulfilling 
the mystery of deification.2° The two would not necessarily be thoroughly incompatible. The first scenario presupposes still that created human nature, as 
called to its strategic role in creation, nonetheless depends on the prior and still gracious “incarnation” of the Logos in the logoi of nature. The second 
scenario, however, demands the incarnation proper in J esus of Nazareth as the completion of the divine mission to see humanity (and creation as a whole) 
to its providential end. 

Hos) In affirming the incarnation as the original rationale for God’s creation of the cosmos, Maximus is not proposing, any more than Irenaeus, that the 
Creator intended some mechanical ontological mutation in creaturely nature, such as Adolf von Harnack alleged in his criticism of “physical redemption” in 
the Greek Fathers.2° Nor does Maximus, any more than Irenaeus, propose to relate divine incarnation exclusively to the goal of deification, and 

the passion of Christ solely to the goal of remedying sin. They are of a piece. InAmbiguum 7, again citing Colossians 1:26 (the mystery hidden for ages), 
Maximus makes clear that the incarnational mystery of deification addresses both Adam’s natural limitations as creature and his sinful abuse of his natural 
faculties. Adam was both an inchoate being, needing completion or perfection, and a sinner needing redemptive grace. Thus Christ simultaneously 
recapitulated the old Adam and inaugurated the New Adam, a “newer mode” (xarvotépog tpox0g) of creaturely being.22 

For Maximus, as for Irenaeus, protology must always be qualified not only by Christology but also by teleology or eschatology, from which perspective all 
creation and history appear as the outworking of the Creator’s pure freedom and resourcefulness. On the one hand, creation is the stage on which the drama 
of divine freedom and resourcefulness is played out; on the other hand, all created natures are themselves dramatis personaethoroughly implicated in that 
drama. Maximus, as we shall later see, does not allow Christ himself to be treated merely as a deus ex machina introduced at the most strategic or climactic 
moment in this unfolding drama. Rather, the activity of Christ as the Logos and Wisdom of God saturates the drama from beginning to end. He is the 
central character whose appearance is also constantly qualified by his elusiveness. Most mysteriously, his appearance in flesh and on a cross is what holds 
the primary key to understanding his role and presence in the beginning and end of the world. Maximus thus not only renews a Wisdom Christology, he 
relates to it a Wisdom cosmology and anthropology. 


The problem with posing hypothetical scholastic questions or scenarios to Maximus, or to Irenaeus for that matter, is that these Wos can obscure their 
“realist,” mimetic reading of Scripture and lead us to compartmentalize what they themselves, in their imitation of biblical narrative, held seamlessly 
together. For Irenaeus, Adam represents the whole of creation in its initial goodness but vulnerability, and in its orientation toward future maturation, 
completion, and glorious transformation. Maximus spends even less time than Irenaeus reflecting on Adam in prelapsarian paradise and pining after its 
recovery, and in Chapter 6, I will explore in more detail the implications of Maximus’ views on the impact of Adam’s sin and on humanity’s “historical” 
condition as informing his theological anthropology. Here, I would simply emphasize how humanity, as microcosm, dramatizes and epitomizes the 
challenge set before all of creation. For Maximus, all creatures, by their very materiality, maintain a measure of “chaos” or instability (tò étaxtov) needing 
constantly to be reordered by the Creator.28 Salvation, then, comes as an unceasing work of divine Wisdom stabilizing this chaos and using it as the raw 
material of an ever new creation. Maximus’ cosmology as a whole is a sustained demonstration of the embodiments of this Wisdom—a Wisdom that is 
transcendent, immanent, but most importantly free, active, resilient, resourceful.22 The Creator’s whole creative and salvific work is like a “sacred tent and 
everything in it [is] a representation, figure, and imitation of Wisdom.”2° 

Cosmic Diversity Aspiring to Unity 

Ambiguum 7, Maximus’ single most substantial reflection on the beginning and end of creation, is actually his commentary on a curious statement of 
Gregory Nazianzen in his Oration 14, On the Love of the Poor: 


What is this wisdom that concerns me? And what is this great mystery? Or is it God’s will that we, who are a portion of God that has flowed down from 
above, not become exalted and lifted up on account of this Wo dignity, and so despise our Creator? Or is it not rather that, in our struggle and battle 
with the body, we should always look to him, so that this very weakness that has been yoked to us might be an education concerning our dignity?! 
Maximus’ subsequent exposition of these lines constitutes his definitive counter to Origenist protology and eschatology. He ostensibly targets a specific but 
elusive group (recusant Origenist monks perhaps) who still propagated Origen’s speculations on the beginning and end of the world. According to this 
cosmic myth, which Origen candidly admitted was hypothetical, preexistent spiritual beings (vóeg), connatural with God and dwelling in perfect unity with 
him, breached that unity when, through satiety (xdpoq) or over-indulgence in the good that they enjoyed, they became negligent and fell away, at which 
point the Creator placed them in bodies in order to chasten them. Nazianzen’s words about “a portion of God that has flowed down from above” were 
apparently taken as justifying this theory of a primordial fall. Maximus is quick to caricature his opponents’ thesis as a flawed construction in which 
spiritual beings were already at rest (otdo¢) before their deviant movement (xivnoig), which led to their actual origination (yéveoig) as materially embodied 
creatures. In response, Maximus insists that created beings could never have begun in a state of perfect security or rest. Creatures, from their very inception, 
move progressively toward an unprecedented stability, a goal or end (téAoq)) which is God himself, who alone actualizes the potential encoded in their 
respective natural principles (Adyou), and who eschatologically satisfies creatures’ passivity (rå&ĝog) and driving desire (épeorg).22 That creatures have yet to 
reach their appointed telos is, in Maximus’ judgment, scripturally confirmed.** 


Buy Here, in sum, is Maximus’ vision of the universe as a divinely premeditated, panoramic diversity of spiritual and material creatures together 
aspiring toward a new unity and integrity made possible only through J esus Christ. Each individual creature has its unique status and vocation, its proper 
“natural principle” (Aóyoç pucewd) and “mode of existence” (tpd20¢ tmap&ewg),* an irreducible hypostatic distinctiveness or particularity, and an intrinsic 
interconnectedness with all other created beings.=5 Indeed, a striking feature of Maximus’ ontology is his balancing of the dimensions of the universal and 
the particular, and his consistent preservation of particularity and difference (61a@opai).3° Maximus interprets the Dionysian “hierarchies” with an emphasis 
less on their scaled ontological structure per se than on their instrumentality for conveying the intimate presence of the Logos even to the least of created 
beings. Another image deployed by Maximus of the orderly cosmos and its subservience to the Logos’s self-revelation, an image also in Dionysius, is the 
wheel whose spokes or radii are the logoi of beings that bind even the most remote creatures back to the Logos as center of the universe. 

It is he who encloses in himself all beings by the unique, simple, and infinitely wise power of his goodness. As the center of straight lines that radiate from 
him he does not allow by his unique, simple, and single cause and power that the principles of beings become disjoined at the periphery but rather he 
circumscribes their extension in a circle and brings back to himself the distinctive elements of beings which he himself brought into existence.27 

Still another image is the “harmonious web” (évapyoviov pagud) of the universe as a “book” (BiBAtov) in which the Logos has not only inscribed “words” 
(i.e. the logoi of beings) but also inscribed himself Bi) in order to draw those who read (contemplate) the book toward him as the true meaning of the 
book as a whole and in its parts.38 

Maximus’ intricate doctrine of the logoi of beings frames the multiple manifestations and embodiments of Christ the Logos, and furnishes a kind of grid or 
map of the theatre of the cosmos and of the diverse creatures that are its dramatis personae. Maximus adopts from Dionysius the definition of the logoi as 
God’s very intentions (Oeàńuara) for his creatures,2° and while, in creatures’ own purview, the logoi are protologically fixed within the Logos,“° they signal, 
in an eschatological perspective, the freedom and virtuosity of the Logos to work through his creatures in effecting the mystery of deification. 


The logoi seem, then, to be divine “energies,”“! either God’s “uncreated energies” or at least the “creativeenergies” of the Creator. Vasilios Karayiannis is 
correct that for Maximus, the logoi themselves are “uncreated” insofar as the uncreated energies inhere in them. Nikolaos Loudovikos adds that the 
distinction of the logoi from the uncreated energies is principally epistemological, whereas their identification bespeaks more basically “the activity of divine 
will being carried out in its uncreated energies.’“4 The precise ontological status of the logoi must thus be carefully nuanced. As Thunberg observes, 


Are the logoi transcendent or immanent, are they created or uncreated? The answer must be a double one. On the one hand Maximus affirms Hus) that 
the logoi are preexistent in God. On the other hand, he also says that God brought them to their realization in concrete creation, according to the general 
law of the continual presence of God and of the Logos. In a certain way they are, thus, both transcendent and immanent. Yet, this immanence does not 
invite us to conclude that they are created. As immanent they represent, and are, the presence of the divine intention and principle of every single nature 
and species.. As realized in the existence of things, they materialize in the created order. Yet they are certainly not themselves created or part of that created 
order in the sense that they are bound by its material appearance or actual realization. 

But from a theo-dramatic perspective, I would argue, the logoi altogether constitute also the Logos’s “script” in the cosmic drama of his self- revelation. In 
the last chapter I noted Maximus’ penchant for playing on the variant-but-interrelated nuances of logos/logoi. On the one hand, the logoi are, much like 
Augustine's rationes seminales, principles or signatures of a creature’s essence and nature, teleological “codes” that project creatures toward their 
fulfillment in the divine plan (GovA7). On the other hand, they project the dynamic character of the relation between Creator and creation. There is a further 
sense in Maximus that the logoi constitute the benedictory “word” of divine Wisdom in and on creation. 


From all eternity, [the Creator] contained within himself the preexisting logoi of created beings. When, in his goodwill, he formed out of nothing the 
substance of the visible and invisible worlds, he did so on the basis of these logoi. By his word (logos) and his wisdom he created (Wis. 9:1- 2) and 
continues to create all things—universals as well as particulars—at the appropriate time.“® 

In the logoi, Christ the Creator-Logos has already pre-evangelized, as it were, the whole of creation, and together they recite the Creator’s providence and 
judgment and attest to the depth of his identification with the creation. As such, the logoi are necessarily objects of the sustained contemplation (Oewpiai), 
or sanctified intuition, that induces in rational creatures a vision of the deeper rhythms and harmonies of creation. On the level of moral and ascetical 
development, meanwhile, Maximus’ preeminent concern is the cosmic struggle of created beings Wu) (notably rational beings) to align their existential 
“modes” (tpdsto1) with the logoi of their nature and thereby find their true rhythm, orientation, and freedom. 

From Aesthetics to Dramatics in Maximus’ Cosmology and Eschatology 

Within the groundbreaking modern scholarship on Maximus, it is to von Balthasar’s credit to have recognized and amplified the fact that he was not just a 
scholastic logician obsessed with precise doctrinal definitions, but an aesthetical and “theo-dramatic” theologian concerned for the form of the triune God’s 
self-revelation in creation, history, and Scripture. While it would be a stretch to claim that there is a highly conceptually developed theological aesthetics in 
Maximus, there are clear resonances in his doctrines of creation and revelation of the transformative power of Beauty alongside the other divine 
transcendentals of Goodness and Truth. His aesthetics is a lively composite of various thematic strands and emphases.42 


One of these, studied in depth by Torstein Tollefsen,® is the cosmological exemplarism inherited broadly from the Christian Platonist tradition extending 
back to Origen and Clement and redirected in the work of the Cappadocians and Dionysius. Altogether, the logoi, as preconceived in the Logos, are the 
divine forms representing the ideal or potential state of creation. Maximus reaffirms the notion, familiar from Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine, of the 
“simultaneous” plan of creation projected by the Creator like an Artisan or Architect before he actualized and governed the creation in time and space: “God, 
as he alone knew how, completed the primary principles of creatures and the universal essences of beings once for all (dtaé).”42 This exemplarist view of 
creation as developing according to a primordial Hus) archetype conveys “beauty” in terms of economy, harmony, and proportionality—identifiable 


features in Hellenic- Byzantine aesthetics as well as in earlier patristic interpretation of the divine work of creation, which emphasized beauty’s teleological 
aspect, its aspiration toward the final perfection of form. One is reminded of Basil of Caesarea’s emphasis on the Creator as an Artisan who, beholding his 
work, reiterated his primordial blessing of creation as good or “beautiful” (xaAdv: Gen. 1:4, 8, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31), a beauty that is “brought to perfection 
according to the logos of art and that contributes to the usefulness of its end (pd¢ tiv tod TéAouG Eedxpnotiay).”=2 Such beauty is not reflexive but points 
beyond itself to the eschatological glory of the cosmos’s original Creator. 

This teleological or eschatological dimension of Beauty proved decisive for Maximus in making adjustments to the Platonic notion of Beauty as the mimesis 
of transcendent forms. He was aided by the nuanced perspective on Beauty in the apophatic theologies of Gregory of Nyssa and Dionysius the Areopagite, 
for whom all beauty in created nature is utterly relativized by the ineffable, infinite Beauty of the triune Creator. Dionysius, while resisting Beauty as a 
definition of the divine essence, still affirmed that insofar as God was the source of all beauty, named “beauty” (tò xaAAog) for “calling” (xaAodv) all 
creatures back to itself, Beauty effectively indicated God’s dignity as Cause and End of all things, as well as his character as the Beloved, the object of all 
creaturely desire.5! 


In Ambiguum 7 Maximus elaborates on this eschatological dimension of divine Beauty in the context of demonstrating how rational creatures can move 
progressively only toward that which is beautiful and desirablein and of itself, that which lies absolutely beyond them since by nature they are neither self- 
originating, self-moved, nor ends-in-themselves.2 Specifically he rebukes his opponents (Origenists) on two counts: first, for suggesting that preexistent 
spiritual beings were able to be distracted from ultimate Beauty—a distraction that could conceivably recur ad infinitum; and second, for purporting that 
spiritual beings were able but unwilling to focus on ultimate Beauty, thereby implying that ultimate Beauty could only be experienced by first engaging with 
its opposite Hus) (evil). But ultimate Beauty, as eschatologically deferred, has never been experienced by creatures.3 

Divine Beauty, moreover, is not a matter of possession but of attraction and of a mysterious elusiveness that draws the creature ever toward it “ecstatically.” 
Maximus owed much on this point to Gregory of Nyssa, who insists that such Beauty can only be enjoyed through spiritually refined “seeing” or 
contemplation, and that the more purified one’s seeing, the more assimilated one becomes to this Beauty. Over time, one “becomes” not only what one wills 
by free choice but also what one sees, “stretching your springtime splendor out to match the everlastingness of your life.”=4 Famously, Gregory imagined that 
only the Creator himself, by gracious condescension, could penetrate the radical gap (6:aotna)) between uncreated and created natures, and, without 
annihilating that gap, paradoxically sate creatures’ desire for transcendent Beauty precisely by arousing it, launching them in a ceaseless striving or 
“epectasy” (¢méxtaoig). With certain adjustments, Maximus affirms Nyssen’s vision of creatures’ perpetual progress.5° This continuing epectasy not only 
draws out of the creature the latent, protological beauty of its own nature but also opens it to an endless eschatological horizon of transformation and 
deification, an “ever-moving rest” in the Creator’s Beauty and stability.52 


Maximus’ theological aesthetics, both in its teleological and “ecstatic” dimensions, plays a profound role, no doubt, in the development of his cosmology, but 
it does not stand in conceptual isolation. It is subservient to his larger project of expounding the christocentric oikonomia in ways that honor the canons of 
apophatic trinitarian theology but that also remain mimetically faithful to the dramatic “realism” of scriptural Wu revelation. In his immense trilogy, 
von Balthasar cites Maximus much more abundantly in his Theo-Dramaseries than in his Aesthetics series (The Glory of the Lord), and for good reason. In 
Maximus, Beauty is revealed not simply as isomorphic conformity to the logoi, but as in graceful motion in the contingencies of history, and so too as 
insinuating itself into the tension between the logoi, fixed in the all-provident Logos, and the tropoi or existential modalities of created beings as they strive 
to validate their respective logoi. Beauty unveils itself not solely in a serene contemplative vision uplifting the mind beyond the fray of materiality, but 
through the dynamics of tragedy, resilience, freedom, and hope that inevitably factor into the creaturely quest for deification. 

Let us return to Maximus’ tour de force in Ambiguum 7. Here he notes that in Oration 14, on which he is commenting, Gregory Nazianzen had been 
interested to address, not cosmology per se, but the miseries attending bodily life.38 “Theoretical” cosmology must strive for insight (@ewpia)) into the real 
world, the world teetering between vanity and the hope of transfiguration, and within it the drama of the Creator-Logos reordering the world from chaos 
and inaugurating the new creation. The dialectics whereby the Logos is understood always to be rescuing creation from chaos or nothingness, while also 
using that chaos or vanity as the raw material of a new creation, comes into focus in Maximus’ commentary in Ambiguum 8 on another phrase from 
Gregory’s same oration: “But whether the affliction that [the infirm] suffer comes from God is not clear so long as matter bears with it chaos (16 étaxtov), as 
in a flowing stream (dozep év pevpati).”°2 The phrase brings to a head issues of theodicy and of the function of rehabilitative suffering in a teleological 
perspective, and Maximus picks up on the salient Cappadocian theme of the divine discipline or paideiaoperative through bodily experience. Bodily life, he 
posits, is an active/ passive dialectic of “bearing and being borne along” (pépovod te kai pepovuévnj) in a flowing stream that, while having an undercurrent 
of chaos and attrition, nonetheless moves relentlessly forward under divine providence. 


Hus) At the core of this cosmic drama of embodied life, however, is the Logos-Christ himself “playing,” maneuvering, piloting his creatures through the 
vagaries of corporeality in virtue of his own assumption of the flesh and appropriation (oixeiwoug) of creaturely finitude. With this sublime analogy of the 
Logos-at-play, Maximus wagers that his “game” (ztaiyviov) is one of “projecting intermediate things, poising them equidistant between extremes on account 
of their flowing and pliable state.”©! These “intermediate things” are the visible created things (and circumstances) that envelop and effectively constitute 
human life, to which the Logos alone grants stability amid the flux of history: 

This is also a paradox: that stability (otdoig) is seen as constantly flowing and being borne away, an ever-moving flow providentially purposed by God for 
the improvement (Peàtıiwoewg) of the beings governed within his economy, enabling those who are disciplined (zsatSaywyovpevoug) through this stable flux 
to be wise, to hope always for transition to a better place, and to have faith in being deified by grace as the goal of this mystery by inclining steadfastly 
toward God.& 

Maximus further explains that the “extremes” between which the Logos stabilizes creatures are the substance (cf. Heb. 11:1) of those unseen future benefits 
yet to be manifest for humanity, the very same things that Godoriginally effected according to his good purpose (oxostdg¢) and plan (Adyog).® In a striking 
appeal to Ecclesiastes 1:9, Maximus avers that the Preacher is referring, not to the vanity of historical existence, but to the “first things” (tà põtra) and 
“last things” (tà teAevtaia)), the fact that what has been established protologically in God’s providence is what will unfold eschatologically.® In Maximus’ 
more familiar language, the Logos-Christ is in his own right the “beginning” (dpy7), “middle” (ueoótng), and “end” (téAog), the permeating reality of 

the oikonomia who assures the fulfillment of the Creator’s purposes. 


Bus) In yet another provocative image of the Logos’s immanent activity in the cosmos, based on figural readings of J ohn the Baptist “leaping” in 
Elizabeth’s womb (Luke 1:41ff.) and David “leaping” at the sight of the Ark (2 Kgdms. 6:16, LXX), Maximus depicts the Logos’s hidden activity with 
humanity in the “womb” (uùtpa) of material creation. 

For it is true—though it may be a jarring and usual thing to say—that both man and the Word of God, the Creator and Master of the universe, exist in a kind 
of womb, owing to the present condition of our life. In this sense-perceptible world, just as if he were enclosed in a womb, the Word of God appears only 
obscurely, and only to those who have the spirit of J ohn the Baptist. Human beings, on the other hand, gazing through the womb of the material world, 
catch but a glimpse of the Word who is concealed within beings (and this, again, only if they are endowed with J ohn’s spiritual gifts). For when compared to 
the ineffable glory and splendor of the age to come, and to the kind of life that awaits us there, this present life differs in no way from a womb swathed in 
darkness, in which, for the sake of us who were infantile in mind, the infinitely perfect Word of God, who loves God, became an infant.£2 


This image, like that of the Logos-at-play in Ambiguum 71, is “playful,” and again Maximus explicitly connects it with the Logos’s incarnational kenosis. All 
of the Logos’s embodiments, or penetrations of the material world, are strategies—either in anticipation of, or in light of, his own experience of 
incarnation—to quicken and advance his creatures in their quest for deification. 


A Drama of Freedom and Desire 

In the more systematic forms of Origenism that had taken various shapes in certain Eastern monastic communities from the fourth through the sixth 
centuries, the plot of the cosmic drama was the struggle of embodied rational creatures (tà Aoyixa/) to resume their noetic dignity as spiritual beings (vóeg) 
amid the constraints and testings experienced in soul and body. The ultimate goal was apokatastasis, literally the recovery of stasis, the spiritual repose in 
God that was Exo primordially enjoyed by the henad, or pure unity, of spiritual beings. We have seen how Maximus disparaged this myth as 
misdirected and used it as a foil for his own paradigm of creation as a progressive project of the Creator- Logos (Christ) piloting the cosmos from beginning 
(apxm) to an unprecedented and transcending end (téàog). And yet Maximus was not, any more than Origen or Evagrius, preoccupied purely with macro- 
narratives or grand cosmological schemes. Sacred revelation itself, after all, was focused on the many sub-plots in the cosmic drama, the sobering sagas of 
angels, peoples, nations, particular persons in contingent circumstances, and the triumphs and tragedies of their respective spiritual journeys. As we 
observed in Chapter 2, Maximus even produced an interpretive model precisely to engage the diversity of characters in Scripture’s complex narratives so as 
carefully to discern their significance in the larger mystery of the oikonomia recapitulated in and by the Logos. 

And yet the actual suspense of the drama of creatures’ progress toward their appointed telos in Maximus (and in Gregory of Nyssa) shares much in common 
with Origen’s cosmology: the challenge before logika, creatures of reason and conscience, to use their freedom virtuously, and to realize the fullness of their 
nature (leading to deification) as encoded in the logoi with which they have been gifted. But like the will itself, this freedom is complex. It entails a 
configuration of faculties of reason, volition, and desire that must be habitually reintegrated, reoriented, and pressed to and beyond their capacities. 


Philosophically, this freedom is conceived through a carefully nuanced dialectics of activity and passivity. In Maximus’ metaphysics of creaturely motion, 
which exhibits clear if mediated Aristotelian influence, every rational creature, for its own well-being, has an underlying passivity (tò 1a0o0g: Tò maoyxetv) to 
the superior activity (évépyerai) of the Creator-Logos.” As certain Aristotle scholars have emphasized, “passivity” in the Stagirite’s philosophy does not 
denote sheer inactivity but Bie D the positive capacity to be moved, the potential for something that can be accomplished by the active agent. For 
Maximus too, passivity is connected with potentiality and the Creator’s gracious power to actualize it,“ and given the strong teleological vector of his 
thought, his notion of the basic creaturely passivity to divine activity is informed by the expectation that eschatological deification will itself be a form of 
sublime passivity. Aristotle had claimed, moreover, that rational beings distinguished themselves from irrational by their capability of resisting the 
external mover, mitigating the transition from potency to actuality by their own exercise of “desire (dpeéig) or choice (zpoaipeaid).”™ This has positive 
meaning for Maximus as well. Rational creatures must learn authentic freedom by conforming their personal choice (zpoaipeorg) and “inclination” (yvæun) 
to the “natural will” (@¢Anua pvoucd)) and “appetency” (öpeğıg) for God with which God endowed them—a leitmotif with significant ramifications for 
Maximus’ Christology, anthropology, and ethics. J ust as the Logos is providentially active within creatures in the realization of their potential, they too must 
in turn become active in appropriating and cultivating their freedom, all within the larger oikonomia of the triune God and his plan to deify the whole of 
creation. Maximus provides a rich synopsis in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 2: 

God, as he alone knew how, completed the primary principles of creatures and the universal essences of beings once for all. Yet he is still at work, not only 
preserving these creatures in their very existence (tò eivai) but effecting the formation, progress, and sustenance of the individual parts that are potential 
within them. Even now in his providence he is bringing about the assimilation of particulars to universals until he might unite creatures’ own voluntary 
inclination (av@aipetov óp) to the more universal natural principle of rational being through the movement of these particular creatures toward well- 
being (tò eò eivai), and make them harmonious and self-moving in relation to one another and to the whole universe. In this way there shall be 

no B22) intentional divergence (yv@puixjv Stapopav) between universals and particulars. Rather, one and the same principle (Adyoq) shall be observable 
throughout the universe, admitting of no differentiation by the individual modes (tpdzoig) according to which created beings are predicated, and displaying 
the grace of God effective to deify the universe. It is on the basis of this grace that the divine Logos, when he became man, said, My Father is working even 
now, and I am working (J ohn 5:17). The Father approves this work, the Son properly carries it out, and the Holy Spirit essentially completes both the 
Father's approval of it all and the Son’s execution of it, in order that the God in Trinity might be through all and in all things (Eph. 4:6), contemplated as 
the whole reality proportionately in each individual creature as it is deemed worthy by grace, and in the universe altogether, just as the soul naturally 
indwells both the whole of the body and each individual part without diminishing itself. 

The training of “right reason” (ópĝòç Adyog) on creatures’ part is critical, no doubt, to this process of learning true freedom,” but the most dramatic struggle 
is the conditioning of will and desire, at the level both of the microcosm of the individual hypostasis and the macrocosm of universal creation. Maximus calls 
this the “gnomic surrender” (éxy@pnoig yviri), Z creatures’ sustained deliverance to God of their self-interested will, or yv@nf—a term with a history all 
its own in the Confessor’s theology. In his relatively late technical definition of human will from the 640s, gnémé is not really a volitional stage, but the 
“deep-seated desire for those things that are within our power, whence arises choice” (dpekic év6iaBetoc tõv ø npiv, ef ñg ý mpoaipeoig), or else “a 
disposition toward what is in our power, over which we have appetitively deliberated” (SiaOeotc emi ép! juiv dpextixads BovAevOeion).22 Most simply put, 
gnomic will is free will as we rational creatures actually experience it, comprising deliberation and subsequent choice over the proper course of action 
toward a perceived good. Gnomic will, while morally neutral in its own right, effectively has no baseline or “original innocence” since it found itself precisely 
in Adam’s fall,” and he fell at the instant he was created. Gnomic will is therefore volition Bix: already implicated in discerning worthy moral ends and 
striving to attain them. Maximus eventually would reject its presence in Christ precisely because gnômê could connote vacillation and a lack of moral clarity 
or resolve. 

The appetitive and self-interested dimension of gnomé problematized it, since it set personal desire (dpeéi¢) in tension with the rule of reason and the mind. 
And yet Maximus did not dismiss it simply as an unfortunate aberration. Indeed, gnomé epitomizes the ambiguity of historical existence. As von Balthasar 
aptly observes, gnomic decision-making “is limited by the double bind of being forced by one’s created condition to make a choice, in order to realize one’s 
being, and yet of having to choose something whose implications one does not fully understand.”®° Gnémé thus endures as the agent of moral experience 
and conditioning in the context of interactions and relations with other created beings.®! Gnémé is necessary for the mind to negotiate, as it were, with the 
baser faculties of the soul, including the drives of raw desire (é1Ovjia)) and fervor (Ovuóg), not just so that reason may rule them but that these baser drives 
can be integrated and transformed in the context of moral and spiritual progress. 


I will return to gnomé in later sections of this study, but in my judgment, Maximus preserved its positive aspect, especially in his earlier writings, because, 
again, it bespoke the existential and experiential dimension of creaturely desire and will. This raises the crucial question: Is gn6mé intrinsic to creaturely 
“nature” as such, or rather a self-invented desire or an “acquired” disposition of the will? Maximus calls it endiathetos, which can mean “innate” but 
probably only implies “deep-seated.” The question is not resolved by looking at it protologically, since, as noted above, gnômê was never innocent of self- 
interest. Gnômê must be interpreted dialectically like creaturely passibility itself. Even if it does not qualify as a natural faculty in the strict sense, it becomes 
a “resource” of the passible creature in its postlapsarian life. As with Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, freedom has to be constantly reeducated under the 
guidance of divine providence and judgment, and it is the gnomic will, not the natural will, that needs training in order for the rational creature to attain 


moral virtuosity. Only later, when the issue of Christ’s own human volition Hi.) comes to the forefront, does Maximus describe gnémé more 
pejoratively, as merely a “mode” or “quality” of desiring and willing easily given to deviance.®2 

An interrelated sub-plot in Maximus’ cosmic drama of freedom was the reorientation of erôs, the soul’s non-rational love, together with the soul’s passible 
faculties, which play a vital role in connection with volitional freedom and the cultivation of virtue. But I reserve this theme for later discussion, in 
Chapter 8, where I will explore the mystery of love and desire in Maximus’ vision of the moral and spiritual life. 


Distance, Reciprocity, and the Openness of Created Nature to Deification 

Over and beyond its metaphysical implications, the Dionysian- Maximian image of a mutual erotic ecstasy of Creator and creation framed the drama of the 
interplay between the uncreated Creator and the created universe. The Creator’s ecstatic movement was manifest, in the beginning (Gen. 1:1), in the act of 
creating the world ex nihilo according to the archetypal logoi. Already here, creation is an act of divine condescension or kenosis, since the Logos’s 
“incarnation” in the logoi is itself a humbling movement toward the contingent world,®2establishing the conditions for reciprocal communion between God 
and the cosmos. 


Creation ex nihilo was a long-debated issue in patristic interpretation, some of it focused on whether the “nothing” from which God made the cosmos was 
(1) a vacuum or nonentity out of which God miraculously and omnipotently produced matter; (2) created matter in its formless or chaotic state (Gen. 1:2); 
or (3) matter created already with incipient form and open to refashioning by the Creator.84 Gregory of Nyssa, however, in answering those who insisted 
that matter must have originated outside God’s own being, warned that such might fuel convictions akin to the Manichaean doctrine of B25) matter as a 
principle contrary to God. Nyssen proposed, in turn, that matter had existence only “from God,” insofar as matter had no reality apart from the qualities 
bestowed on it by God.85 Dionysius in his turn reads the issue in a strongly apophatic key. The Creator, who is himself honored as “non-being’” (tò 
avovotov)—which is really an “excess of being” (odciag tepBoAr)—allows what is formless and non-existent (tò uù öv) a relative participation in his Good 
even before granting it existence.86 To equate creation ex nihilo with creation ex Deo is to acknowledge—worshipfully so—that the God whose “being” is 
unspeakable, who is “no-thing” among others,®” has sourced material and spiritual essences as a pure gift of love. This God, as J ean- Luc Marion has 
interpreted Dionysius and Maximus, demands to be acknowledged, not as an idolatrous “Object” of human metaphysical discourses aspiring to comprehend 
it, but as a “Subject” whose “distance” from creatures invites sheer praise and the embrace of creaturely identity.88 This distance is, writes Marion, “the 
positive movement of the Ab-solute, which, through its being set in distance, is ecstatically disappropriated from Itself in order that man might receive 
himself ecstatically in difference. ”89 

Maximus, again following Dionysius, posits that creation ex nihilo means foremost that the Creator brought his creatures into being from himself (¿x 
6e00)22 as “no-thing” among others. For he is 


the sole intelligence of intelligent beings and intelligible things, the meaning behind those who speak and what is spoken, the life of those who live and those 
who receive life, who is and who becomes for all beings, through whom everything is and becomes but who by himself never is nor becomes in any way 
anything that ever is or becomes in any manner. In this way he can in no way be associated by nature with any being and thus because of his superbeing is 
fittingly referred to as nonbeing. For since it is necessary that we understand correctly the difference between God and creatures, His) then the 
affirmation of superbeing must be the negation of beings, and the affirmation of beings must be the negation of superbeing. In fact both names, being and 
nonbeing, are to be reverently applied to him although not at all properly. In one sense they are both proper to him, one affirming the being of God as cause 
of being, the other completely denying, the other completely denying in him the being which all being have, based on his preeminence as cause.°! 

One hears echoes of Dionysius’s dictum that “[God] is all things in all things (cf. 1 Cor. 15:28) and he is no thing among things, ”22 and that there is, worthy of 
praise, “a being-creating procession of the thearchic Source of being into the whole realm of beings. ”28 This apophatic interpretation of creation ex 

nihilo does not cancel other meanings, such as God bringing order from the nothingness of formless matter. Rather, it establishes the premise that creation 
is a pure gift out of the “saturating” generosity (to use Marion’s terminology) of the unknowable, superessential Creator. 


In interpreting Dionysius and Maximus alike, Marion has furthermore averred that the “distance” between unknowable God and human subjects, or 
between Creator and creation, is a positive absence, a “withdrawal” granting a “space” for creatures to participate in the “mystery of alterity.”"4 “Distance 
brings about separation in order that love should receive all the more intimately the mystery of love. Alterity grows as much as union—solely in distance, 
anterior and perennial, permanent and primordial.”2° 


In Maximus’ own terms, this “distance” is the non-negotiable hiatus, or 5iaotna,, separating Creator and creatures-ex-nihilo like an ontological and 
epistemic fault line. Maximus assumed much from Gregory of Nyssa’s articulation of diastéma both as the chasm separating the uncreated Trinity from 
creation, and as the spatio-temporal dimensionality of mutable creation such as also restricts the scope of human knowledge and language. But this same 
distance—and. Bin Maximus often uses the term diastasis” in conjunction withdiastéma—is a space, a horizon, for participation and communion, 
ultimately inducing deification but without that frontier ever being fully traversed. Marion is correct that creaturely difference, otherness, is already a pure 
gift in its own right. Or as von Balthasar puts it, “being different from God,” for Maximus, “is [already] a way of imitating him.”28 Indeed, the image (eixav) 
of God (Gen. 1:26- 7) in human beings still presupposes this difference, otherwise there would be no space for ongoing assimilation (óuoiworg) to God.22 
Besides the theological and cosmological conditions of the reciprocity of Creator and creation, Maximus crucially integrates its anthropological and 
christological dimensions as well, especially in Ambiguum 41. Here he sets out five graduated polarities or divisions (S:aipéceig) respecting created 
existence (see Figure 2) 10° 


Maximus designates the first as the non-negotiable diastemic/ diastatic division which defies human knowledge. The other four have to do with the Creator’s 
“orderly arrangement” (Sitaxdopnord) of the universe, within reach of human contemplation. While the first three divisions in this scheme seem altogether 
“natural” and the last two appear pertinent more to the postlapsarian state of creation, this is 
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128) another case of Maximus’ seamless cosmological perspective. All the divisions are salutary insofar as they are providentially enjoined. But Maximus 
focuses, in fact, more on the mediation of these divisions than the divisions themselves. Humanity mediates them all because of being a “microcosm,” both 
as a natural “link” (gavvőeguóg) between the last four binaries and as having the vocation actively to mediate all five binaries through the disciplines of 
moral, spiritual, and ecclesial life. Human mediation is meaningless, however, apart from the context of the supreme mediation of all these binaries in the 
person and work of J esus Christ. The presupposition of all mediation is the simultaneous two-way movement, within Christ’s composite person, of kenotic 
descent, as Son of God, and recapitulative ascent, as the New Adam inaugurating a new creation. This eschatologically “simultaneous” work of Christ will be 
addressed in more detail in the next chapter. 

Crucially for Maximus, the universe is both structurally and existentially directed toward a reciprocal communion between Creator and creation that 
demands a redefinition of “being” itself. Marion is correct that the apophatic posture of Dionysius and Maximus discourages any ontology or metaphysics 
that would dare to circumscribe the mystery of creation conceptually. And yet both writers invested in metaphysics as expedient to contemplating and 
expounding the intelligibility of the world and of creatures’ vocations within it. Maximus’ reflection on “natures” and “person” (jzdotaorg) in J esus Christ 
proved instrumental for his understanding of universal and particular being, and of the possibility of created nature participating in God. Ambiguum 41, 
highlighted earlier, is actually Maximus’ commentary on Nazianzen’s phrase, “The natures are innovated (xaivotoyzodvtai), and God becomes man.”!°2 Later 
in Ambiguum 5 he assesses Gregory’s additional claim, from the same oration, that in becoming human, the Savior “innovated (xarvotopinoag) the laws of 
natural birth.”!°3 While fiercely guarding the inviolability of uncreated and created natures in their own right, Maximus explains that the “innovation” of 
nature pertains to the new, deified “mode” (tpd0g) or “regimen” (ztoA:teia)) of created nature pioneered by Bix») Christ.1°4 In Ambiguum 42, however, 
he intimates how this breakthrough applies to all of created nature, not just humanity. Christ’s innovation is of a piece with the innovations in the 
behavioral mode of natural creatures manifested in the many miracles already recounted in the Old Testament, like elderly women giving birth to children 
and seas parting in order to provide fugitives safe passage and to drown their pursuers. The ultimate miracle, however, is the inauguration of 

a deified mode of the natures of rational creatures, since deification signifies a boundless eschatological horizon of transformation. 

While Maximus asserts that natures as such cannot be innovated, only their existential modes (tpdzoi) or performances, there is nonetheless, with respect 
to created nature (vorg), an underlying dynamism. Thus he may equate nature with “essence” (ovcia)) to emphasize ontological stability in beings; but 
nature as such bespeaks a (universal) essence tending toward hypostatic or particular instantiation. Nature is the theatre of the actualization of movement. 
As von Balthasar, Nikolaos Loudovikos, Torstein Tollefsen, and Christoph Schneider!” have all rightly emphasized, moreover, Maximus does not entertain 
a state of pura natura devoid of participation in grace, since nature is already a gift, a grace.!28 Vladimir Lossky doubtless has Maximus in mind when he 
writes: 


The Eastern tradition knows nothing of “pure nature” to which grace is added as a supernatural gift. For it, there is no natural or “normal” state, since grace 
is implied in the act of creation itself. The eternal determinations of the “divine Counsel,” the divine ideas cannot really be made to correspond with the 
“essences” of things which are postulated in the so-called natural philosophy of Aristotle and of every other philosopher whose Ho experience reaches 
only to nature in its fallen state. “Pure nature,” for Eastern theology, would thus be a philosophical fiction corresponding neither to the original state of 
creation, nor to its present condition which is “against nature,” nor to the state of deification which belongs to the age to come. The world, created in order 
that it might be deified, is dynamic, tending always toward its final end, predestined in the “thought-wills” [=logoi].1°2 

Nature for Maximus is “a capacity, a plan (Adyogq), a field and system of motion,” and given its goal-directedness, the boundary between “natural” and 
acquired “moral” goodness or beauty is fluid.“°Teleologically—and here Maximus closely follows Gregory of Nyssa—nature is the resource out of which the 
hypostasis is able, through a grace that pushes out its frontiers, to move toward deification with ever new virtuosity and creativity, but always in the context 
of communion both with God and with fellow creatures. As Loudovikos observes of Maximus, “nature as gift is already and always personal, already and 
always reciprocity; nature is an eschatological, dialogical becoming and not just a frozen ‘given.’ Out of the above context [of reciprocity] nature (along with 
person) can turn out to be death, but within it, nature can be freedom.”!! 


Such an approach to nature and its intrinsic openness to deification is no purely abstract metaphysical construction. By nowit should be clear that Maximus 
always maintains attention to the way this openness unfolds at the personal or hypostatic level as an existential drama in which the Logos- Christ is 
multifariously and “playfully” involved. The particular creature’s reciprocal dance or play is, conversely, an entry into the newtropos or politeia of which 
Christ is already the forerunner by virtue of his incarnation. Its moral, spiritual, and ecclesial-sacramental dimensions will be taken up in subsequent 
chapters. 


A “Cosmo-politeian” Vision 

We long from Maximus for an overt deliberation on how he saw his cosmology and Weltbild directly addressing the context of Byzantine imperial and 
ecclesiastical culture in the seventh century. We have none, and therefore must cautiously draw inferences, even if they risk Bis D superficiality. For 
comparative purposes, however, we may acquire some help from Maximus’ contemporary, the Byzantine poet laureate George of Pisidia, who drew on 


Greek cosmology and the biblical creation narrative in the interest of articulating an imperial cosmology. One of George’s epics, the Hexaemeron (c.630), 
combines classical rhetorical and literary conventions, knowledge of pagan natural philosophy with spirited criticism thereof, apophatic-doxological 
discourse revering the biblical Creator, and imagery from the six-day creation story (Gen. 1) in a panegyric extolling the virtual “recreation” of the world 
through the grandiose military and political exploits of the Emperor Heraclius. George seeks to reinforce Christianity’s cultural victory and domestication of 
the Greek intellectual tradition, and he undertakes a serious theological vindication of the Christian cosmogony and worldview, but his cosmology is 
culminated by a strong political eschatology. Whereas Christ’s wooden cross defeated the forces of chaos once for all, Heraclius’s wooden spear put down 
the Persians, instating a glorious new imperial stability. Heraclius, in the image of Christ, is the “cosmic deliverer” (xogpopvotng). 

George’s vision is “cosmopolitan” in the sense of rallying the panoply of resources of his Greco-Byzantine culture to retell the cosmic story as political myth, 
with Constantinople as its new center of gravity. For Maximus, as we have seen, the only true resource for the transfiguration of creation is created nature 
itself, endowed with its own dramatic “script,” the logoi of all things, being authored and enacted by the Logos-Christ through his multiple embodiments, 
and most decisively through his incarnation, death, resurrection, and glorification—all as the final recapitulation of God’s creative purposes. The new mode, 
or tropos, of creaturely being that Christ has opened up applies not just to angels and humans but to all creatures, even if Maximus’ primary focus is on 
rational creatures as the principal dramatis personae along with the Logos in the still- unfolding drama of the cosmos. 


Maximus’ vision is “cosmopolitan” in the sense that all creatures, seen and unseen, are called to participate in the new, unprecedented politeia of J esus 
Christ. Maximus uses this terminology in expounding Dionysius’s controversial idea of a single “theandric activity” (@eavdpixy évépyetal) observable in how 
Christ actually conducted his life (s70A:tevoduevog) on earth. “A way of life (zroArteia)),” says Maximus, | R9) “is life lived according to the law of 
nature,” and since Christ was in two natures, he concurrently observed the laws proper to each. His politeia was new “not simply because it is strange and 
astounding to those on earth, and without precedent in the nature of beings, but because it constitutes the form of the new energy as newly lived out by 
him.” Beyond its properly christological significance, however, the new “theandric activity” represents to Maximus the Creator-Christ’s prerogative in 
opening up new possibilities for created nature. Christ’s livedpoliteia presupposes his authority to work through the “law of nature” on behalf of all 
creatures. As Maximus indicates elsewhere, Christ the Logos alone authors and integrates the “three laws” of nature, Scripture, and grace in the history of 
his dealing with his creatures," so that the true fulfillment of the law of nature is already implicated with the fulfillment of the other two in the politeia of 
each and every creature.“ As we saw in the previous chapter, this is how Maximus proposes that we read Scripture, with an eye to the complex interactions 
of particular creatures who altogether unveil the salvific rule of the Logos-Christ.U 

We need not look here for any overtly political meaning of this politeia. In early Christian usage, politeiatypically denoted the Christian way of life or moral- 
spiritual regimen. It could indicate Christian moral discipline over against pagan, or the rigorous vocation of the monastic life.” Dionysius said that Christ 
had “fashioned the way of life” (ez0A:tevévog) of the “new theandric energy” in his incarnation,“ and that Scripture had revealed the “divinely delivered 
and theo-mimetic regimens of life” (@eomapaSdtovs kai Beou tove MOALTEiag) appropriate to Christ’s disciples.“2 Colm Luibheid translates this phrase 
“god-given and god-imitating communities,” which Paul Rorem further sees as referring to the biblical Acts of the Apostles and their testimony to the 
apostolic churches.”° This rendering would kp. 133) seem better to translatezoArtevpataf than roàteiag, though the latter can certainly carry communal 
overtones. Dionysius’s notion of theo-mimesis, however, is cosmic as well as ecclesial, as it applies to all beings from the Seraphim in the celestial hierarchy 
down to the lowliest neophyte in the Church.!2! In Maximus’ cosmic Christology, built on the foundation of the particular politeia of J esus in the Gospels as 
well as on his universality as the Logos-Christ, the term could now apply to all creatures as interconnected “citizens” of the cosmic ecclesia, aspiring 
denizens of the new creation, summoned to play out their diverse roles in a theatre bridging heaven and earth, a theatre not constrained or circumscribed by 
the boundaries of empire. In the Church, meanwhile, the Christian politeia, symbolized in the Corner Gate of J erusalem (2 Chron. 26:9), is the gate at 
which “the insightful mind builds, like strong and noble towers, the fortresses of the divine doctrine of the incarnation, composed of the stones of different 
concepts, along with virtuous conduct to secure the fulfillment of the commandments.”23 

I do not wish to suggest, then, that this “cosmo-politeian” perspective rises to the level of an anti-imperial ideology deployed by Maximus to motivate the 
monastic dissent against the Empire in the monothelete crisis from the 640s on. But one can scarcely deny that it induced a sober “triumphalism from 
within,” and the “theoretical” (@ewpntuci)ji, i.e. spiritually visionary) inspiration for an ascetical regimen which, altogether bound up with dogmatic and 
devotional allegiance to Christ the true Pantocrator, empowered conspiratorial actions that overtly challenged imperial presumptions. Christ’s “rule” (4py7))), 
says Maximus, was embodied in the cross he hoisted on his shoulders, a cross that “afterward he gave.. to another to bear, indicating through these things 
that whoever is entrusted with governing must first lead those who are governed, by complying with all the rules of government (for only thus will his own 
rulings be acceptable), and then he can issue directives to those who have been entrusted to him to perform the same things.”24 We might be tempted here 
to assume that Maximus is His referring to the rule of Christ devolving onto an emperor or patriarch. His image of Christ with the cross hoisted on his 
shoulders is altogether reminiscent of the celebrated sixth-century Christ Militant mosaic in the Archiepiscopal Chapel in Ravenna. The mosaic depicts the 
Savior bearing his cross like a military standard or weapon and treading on beasts who represent evil powers in the world that threaten empire and church. 
But Maximus clarifies that he is really speaking of all who imitate J esus’s own rule in the form of ascetical praxis and apatheia. For the crucified Christ 
solicits all human beings, who already bear “christoformity” (1 xyptotoei6¢ Katdotaorg) within them, also to govern their lives in a cruciform way.25The 
transfiguration of the cosmos first takes shape as a revolution that Christ inaugurates from within the moral and spiritual life of rational creatures. Any 
political ramifications of this christoform and cruciformpoliteia would necessarily be wholly derivative of the upheaval that Christ himself has erupted in the 
world from top to bottom. 
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4. Maximus’ Cosmic Christology: Flesh Transfiguring the World 


Always, and in all things, the Logos, who is God, desires to realize the mystery of his embodiment. 


—Maximus, Ambiguum ad J ohannem 7 

A Chalcedonian “Logic”? 

Assessing the full development of Maximus’ doctrine of Christ, from early writings where dogmatic Christology was not always front and center, to later 
works of the monothelete controversy in which it dominated, scholars have looked for an organizing principle to make sense of the whole and to 
demonstrate the centrality of Christology in his thought. A sizeable body of scholarship has supported the thesis, as propounded by von Balthasar and 
Thunberg among others, that the Council of Chalcedon (451), with its canonical definition of J esus Christ as one person in two unconfused natures, 
provided Maximus with a “logic” of union and distinction that applied broadly across his doctrine.! Melchisedec Törönen has offered a rare but serious 
challenge to this consensus. “It is like taking a photograph of a landscape while focusing on a nearby signpost: important as the signpost is, it blurs the view 
of the landscape.”2 


Biss) Toronen’s criticism has merit. After all, how can we hold Maximus to a single “Chalcedonian” template when his train of thought often closely 
tracks with his cherished pre-Chalcedonian Christian sources, especially the Cappadocian Fathers, and when he so obviously makes use of non-Christian 
(namely Neoplatonic and Aristotelian) sources in his logic and metaphysics?2 It is especially problematic to insist on a strictly Chalcedonian logic in early 
works where his christological thinking is so intricately and organically tied up with multifarious cosmological, anthropological, and spiritual-doctrinal 
issues, and where he shows some sympathy with the concerns of miaphysites about the integrity of Christ’s concrete person. On the other hand, the 
Confessor’s devotion to Chalcedon does indeed often bleed through, such as when he reads Dionysius the Areopagite as indisputably faithful to 
Chalcedonian Christology,4 or when he applies various qualifiers from the Chalcedonian definition (e.g. “unconfused,” aovyxvtog) to the overall inviolability 
of uncreated and created natures as a matter of cosmological principle.® There is little question, moreover, that Chalcedon helps to frame the “reciprocity” 
between Creator and creation discussed in the previous chapter.® But I find more compelling Cyril O’Regan’s suggestion that for Maximus, Chalcedon still 
protects the genuine mystery of J esus Christ, that its definition is a “semantic density that far from closing off investigation actually encourages it,” like a 
“dense knot, both visionary and interpretive, that demands unravelling.”? Only later, in the heat of the debate over wills in Christ, does Maximus appear 
relatively more scholastic about a Chalcedonian model of union and distinction. 

Recalling Vittorio Croce’s characterization of Maximus’ theological method operating according to the dual coordinates of “tradition” and “research,” this 
tradition as such is both broader and older than Chalcedon. Maximus draws heavily from Irenaeus’s doctrine of recapitulation, for example, not because it 
provides a proto-Chalcedonian Bis definition of Christ’s person but because it is a proven model that effectively interconnects Christology with 
creation, anthropology, and cosmic redemption. Even more basically, we do well to remember Maximus’ devotion to the fecundity and inexhaustibility of 
sacred Scripture, the “literal” (i.e.theologically literal) meaning of which, he says, “is always abounding into its fullness.”2 The saturating power of revelation 
defies the Church’s ability to encapsulate it, even in dogmatic definitions produced by ecumenical councils. Chalcedon was crucial to Maximus, not as 
possessing absolute conceptual or linguistic finality, but as doing a fundamental justice to the complexion of the mystery of Christ as the mystery of the 
world. 

We have frequented christological themes in the previous two chapters, but the goal of this chapter is to set out an enhanced portrait of the “cosmic 
Christology” of Maximus that integrates his earlier and later writings and provides vital connecting tissue for his theology as a whole. Indeed, Maximus’ 
fierce pro- Chalcedonian defense of the two wills of Christ in the monothelete crisis, which led at last to his imperial punishment, cannot be understood 
apart from the accumulated constellation of doctrinal insights with which it was bound up. Without this truly cosmic perspective, that defense could all too 
easily appear like a last sophistic hurrah or scholastic pedantry at the culmination of a debate on mere christological technicalities. 


The Eschatologically Simultaneous “Incarnations” of Christ the Logos 

Incarnation and embodiment are complex concepts in Maximus. A good place to begin is with his reassertion of the ancient notion, coming from the 
second-century Shepherd of Hermas and echoed by numerous intervening patristic thinkers, that the Creator “contains” or “encloses” the world but is not 
himself contained or enclosed. For Maximus, this idea expresses not only the ontological transcendence of the Creator, but also his active circumscription 
of creation Biss) and its history,” and so too his freedom to penetrate his creation whenever, wherever, and however he so wills. The Creator both 
fiercely upholds the integrity of created nature and renders it permeable to his gracious interventions. Furthermore, as we have previously observed, divine 
incarnation or embodiment is already intrinsic, in Maximus’ neo-Irenaean perspective, to the plan and actualization of creation, both in the sense that the 
Creator- Logos has condescended to embody himself in the preexistent logoi of all creatures, and in the sense that the Logos—as Christ and Savior—is 
charged to bear in the flesh the hope and future of the world, the mystery of deification. As Maximus reiterates in Ambiguum 42: 

For all the divine mysteries are surpassed by the mystery of Christ, and this mystery is definitive of every conceivable perfection in all things either present 
or to come, and it exists above and beyond every limit and boundary. Now this mystery teaches us that the body of God the Word—which was taken from us 
and which is consubstantial with us, and which was united to Him in a union according to hypostasis when he assumed flesh and perfectly became man—is 
the same body with which he ascended into the heavens, far above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and above every name that is named, 
not only in this age but also in that which is to come (Eph. 1:21), so that now and for infinite ages He is seated together with God the Father, having passed 
through all the heavens (Heb. 4:14) andsurpassing all (Eph. 4:10) things, and he shall come again to refashion and transform the universe, and for the 
salvation of our souls and bodies, just as we have believed and believe and will continue to believe forever.2 

Meanwhile Maximus’ provocative statement at the heading of this chapter—“Always, and in all things, the Logos, who is God, desires to realize the mystery 
of his embodiment (évom@pataoews Tò vot) ptov)”2=—is essentially shorthand for the mysterium Christi as a whole in his theology. The statement is 

both protological, tying embodiment to the Creator’s original will in creation, and eschatological, O RO anticipating the consummation when God will 
beall in all (1 Cor. 15:28). Comparing Maximus with Irenaeus, as I did in the preceding chapter, the primeval act of creation is not simply the temporal 
beginning of the divine oikonomia but even more basically a staging point on the way to revealing the fullness of the Word and Wisdom of God, J esus 
Christ. In this perspective, creation and salvation are ongoing, seamlessly interconnected aspects of the single divine initiative, or energeia, God’s urge to 
share his glory with an “other.” Embodiment, in turn, is the Creator’s primary strategy to preserve, renew, and transfigure that created other, drawing it into 
the ever more intimate communion with himself that is deification. God’s embodiment has to do with transgressing and “inhabiting” the very diastemic 
space that he has opened for the created other. It has to do with the Creator’s kenotic pledge, his commitment to penetrate corporeality in all its diversity, 
complexity, and tragedy, and to dignify the role of materiality and historical concreteness in his Kingdom. 

God’s embodiment is larger, but not qualitatively greater, than his enfleshment in J esus of Nazareth. I have touched in earlier chapters on the conjoint 
“incarnations” of the Logos in the logoi (words, letters, figures, meanings) of Scripture and the logoi (constitutive principles) of creation. Maximus holds 
together Scripture and creation as mutual, even interchangeable, economies of the material self-manifestation of the Logos. And yet he looks precisely to the 
Transfiguration, a crucial event in the ministry of the historically incarnate Word, as key to envisioning his other incarnations.“ Already, as incarnate, 


Christ is a “type and symbol of himself” since his flesh uniquely conveys his divine glory, his hidden infinity. As transfigured, then, he is an all the more 
intensive symbol of himself, as his blinding face/ flesh signals his ineffable divinity while his radiant garments signify his glory concealed within the material 
Scriptures and within the fabric of creation.!6 He is a symbol of himself because his transfiguration is a gestured, embodied, theophanic demonstration of 
his fiat, his prerogative as Word and Wisdom of God to work through any means he so wills to reveal and to share his glory. Effectively Maximus redeems 
Origen’s depiction of Wo the symbolic dimension of the transfiguration by privileging even more profoundly the incarnational sacramentality of the 
symbol itself. 

For Maximus, moreover, the different embodiments or incarnations of the Logos arẹ, in an eschatological perspective, simultaneous. This is especially clear 
in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 22, where he reflects on the Creator’s wise division of “ages” (aiéveq) of incarnation and deification. The former 
refers broadly to those ages “intended for the outworking of the mystery of God’s embodiment” and “predetermined in God’s purpose for the realization of 
his becoming human,” which have already come upon us (1 Cor. 10:11) and reached their term in the incarnation of Christ. The latter refer to the new and 
future ages in which God will show the immeasurable riches of his goodness to us (Eph. 2:7). But Maximus, astute to the complexity of biblical language 
about times and ages, understands that in the perspective of what scholars now call Paul’s “realized eschatology,” which defies pure chronological sequence, 
there is overlap between history and eternity.8 It may be epistemologically helpful to distinguish consecutive ages of incarnation and deification, but 
Maximus is actually suggesting that the incarnation of Christ, far from putting a chronological end to a series of ages that are now destined simply to give 
way to anew series, is the final goal of the totality of time, since he is simultaneously the “beginning (dp x7), middle (uecdtng), and end (téAog) of all the 
ages, past and future,” and now we only know him as the end-come-upon-us “in potency through faith.”!2 Maximus presumes that the ages of the “mystery 
of divine embodiment” began at creation and continue even after Christ’s advent since the Creator is always working to deify the creation until the final 
consummation of the world. The ages of deification, moreover, cannot be relegated purely to a trans-temporal eternity since deification has been the 
operative goal of divine embodiment and creativity from the beginning. 


In sum, time and eternity have converged in J esus Christ, and in him the fullness of divine embodiment and the fullness of creaturely deification have 
arrived, and the Church now dwells in the relative “meantime” until the full effects of Christ’s recapitulative work are Bu 1) revealed. Thus Maximus can 
speak of the Logos’s continuing embodiment sacramentally in the Church and in the saints. A major theme of his spiritual theology is the “incarnation” of 
Christ in the virtues of the Christian, a sign that the mystery of divine embodiment and deification plays out sacramentally in the fruition of personal faith 
and the imitatio Christi.22 For Maximus, then, the “body” of the divine Word is a complex theological construction, the intersection of all the Logos’s 
different incarnations, of which J esus Christ is indubitably definitive.24 

Jesus of Nazareth: Universality and Particularity 

I hasten to re-emphasize that Maximus’ Christology is not simply reducible to a methodical defense of Chalcedon, since it connects with so many other 
themes besides the internal convergence of divinity and humanity in Christ. It is helpful to see the Confessor’s developing Christology as a “thick” logic with 
concurrent and intersecting tracks: natures and hypostasis (person), universals and particulars, macrocosm and microcosm. I will have more to say in the 
next section about the enormous issue of natures and hypostasis. But first I will say a word about his blending of “universality” and “particularity” in a 
cosmic-christological context. 


Von Balthasar, Tollefsen, and Tordnen have especially enhanced this dimension of Maximus’ thought.22“Universal being, for Maximus,” von Balthasar 
writes, “is in no sense simply the (higher-ranked) ground 142) of particular being, as it would be for Neoplatonic thinking, but it is equally its effect, its 
result. Its changeless stability (S:aztov7) is not self-sufficiency but is also something supported from below, something always newly brought into being 
(yéveorg) from particularity.”23 Indeed, the unity of the cosmos in J esus Christ is not simply a transcendent universal pattern ontologically “downloaded” 
into particular created beings, and into the parts within those beings, but a movement “from below” among those differentiated beings/ parts to achieve new 
integrity and solidarity such as enriches the whole universe. Maximus describes this as the ongoing “work” of the Creator in J ohn 5:17: 

Even now in his providence [the Creator] is bringing about the assimilation of particulars to universals until he might unite creatures’ own voluntary 
inclination to the more universal natural principle of rational being through the movement of these particular creatures toward well-being (76 eò eivai), and 
make them harmonious and self-moving in relation to one another and to the whole universe.24 

Here as ever, Christ leads the way. It is no coincidence that in discussing the polarities in the universe bridged or reconciled by Christ (uncreated and 
created; intelligible and sensible; heaven and earth; paradise and inhabited earth; and male and female), Maximus describes Christ’s mediation of 

them from below, beginning with male and female.25 Leaving aside for now the question of whether sexual division was original to universal human nature 
or superadded in God’s prevision of the Adamic fall, the point here is that Christ’s reconciliation of sexual distinction is no abstraction in Maximus’ thinking. 
The person of the Creator-Logos kenotically interacted with the (particular) historical person of the Virgin Mary to enable his human birth apart from 
sexual passion, thus overcoming the moral alienation between male and female precipitated by sexual desire and pleasure.26 


Maximus’ depiction of Christ’s other cosmic mediations is squarely grounded in the Gospel accounts of J esus’s ministry and acts. He revels in the fact that a 
particular (albeit thoroughly deified) human being Hus) —‘my J esus, who is God and the sole cause of all things”2’—can, out of a particular historical 
and cultural location, bear the weight of the very plan of creation and the full mystery of creation’s redemption and deification. Christ mediates the divide 
between “paradise and inhabited earth’—that is, between creatures’ innocent state and the postlapsarian condition in which humanity struggles to civilize 
and govern itself—by his sanctifying human demeanor and his breakthrough to paradise with the thief at his death (Luke 23:43). And this, together with 
Christ’s bodily appearance among his disciples after his resurrection, effectively erased any empirical distinction between paradise and inhabited 

earth.28 Maximus does not dwell at length on this mediation. The modern interpreter might want to see here an idealized “return to paradise,” but it points, 
like the mediation between male and female, rather to the present inauguration of the new creation as an existential reality.22 

Christ’s third and fourth mediations, again from below, consist in his ascension into heaven (Luke 24:51; Acts 1:9) and even through the intelligible 
hierarchies. Entering the heavens in his transformed earthly body, he reconciles heaven and earth. The fact that he ascends as the perfect human being, with 
soul and body thoroughly bonded, demonstrates his fusion of sensible and intelligible realms and his authentication of the primary universal principle 
(Adyog) integrating all creation.2° Certainly there is the sense here that Christ is working to restore humanity to its “original” vocation in creation as a bridge 
between sensible (material) and intelligible (spiritual) reality. And yet this cannot simply be the reversion to a lost primal glory—not if we take seriously 
Maximus’ realism about the fall of Adam, who never really actualized this human vocation since he instantly squandered Bu) his sensate nature. 
Christ’s work is an eschatological achievement from within the Adamic history, completing the Old Adam as he realizes the New Adam. 

Christ’s fifth mediation is when, at the term of his ascension, he sums up “the whole plan (fovA7) of God the Father for us” and presents his new 
eschatologically transfigured humanity before the face of God (Heb. 9:24), an enthronement that seals the union-in-distinction of uncreated and created 
natures. As he describes it, the incarnate and glorified Word has effectively re-embodied creation through his intense intimacy with it: 


with us and for us he encompassed the extremes of the whole creation through the means, as his own parts, and he joined them around himself, each with 
the other, tightly and indissolubly.. since like us he possesses a body, sense perception, soul, and intellect, to which (as his own parts), he associated 
individually the extreme that was thoroughly akin to each one of them (i.e. his parts),.. and he recapitulated in himself (cf. Eph. 1:10), ina manner 


appropriate to God, all things, showing that the whole creation is one, as if it were another human being, completed by the mutual coming together of all its 
members.2! 

These five mediations focus especially on the high points of the Logos’s incarnate ministry, from his virgin birth to his death, resurrection, ascension, and 
session in heaven. But there is much in between these events in the Gospel narratives, and Maximus finds constant signals in these too of Christ’s Lordship 
in the cosmos and his fresh creative and redemptive activity. His temptations in the wilderness, for example, were but a single episode in a universal war 
against the spiritual forces of evil that attended his earthly work. Since the evil powers were hiding, as it were, behind the universal law of nature in its 
present condition (i.e. the law as accommodating sexuality and bodily passibility), and since they knew J esus as a passible human being, they bombarded 
him from the outset until, after a lifelong resistance, he put to death the “powers and principalities” (Col. 2:15) on his cross.32 Over and beyond his divine 
impeccability, he used his natural human passibility as an individual human being to conquer vice and to give a new orientation to universal 

creaturely pathos, “healing the passibility associated with 5) pleasure” by his divinized free choice (xat& mpoaipeotv) rather than by mere deliberation 
(yvon). 

By his teaching in parables (Matt. 13:34), J esus acted as the incarnate Logos who “thickens” himself (ravúyertai) by indwelling at once the differences 
among created beings and the complexities of human language. For he accommodated himself not only to the logoi of beings but also the logoi that are 
words, sounds, syllables, so as to render the world intelligible. Through the precision of his parables he granted access to unspeakable mysteries. Here too 
we see his salutary combination of particularity and universality, since, by hiding himself in the logoi (principles/ words) Christ “is obliquely signified in 
proportion to each visible thing, as if through certain letters, being whole in whole things while simultaneously remaining utterly complete and fully 
present, whole, and without diminishment in each particular thing.”34 As Logos, he is the saturating meaning of all things, and wields the power to 
overwhelm language by transgressing the diastéma that delimits human communication and knowledge; but, to recall Maximus’ paradox 

from Ambiguum 71, the Word operates “playfully” from “on high” (aizvg) precisely through his weakness from below.25 


In his miracles, J esus performed actions of an individual human being, but he did so “divinely” (Oeixa@g¢) just as he also did divine things “humanly” 
(dvOp@mtkd¢) or “carnally” (oapKixeéd) within his composite person.?ĉAnd yet these wonders often revealed his creative and redemptive resourcefulness 
beyond the momentary marvel, such as when he walked on water (Matt. 14:26) and demonstrated his power not just to light upon an unstable substance but 
also to command the element of water itself, “innovating” its universal nature by a particular act on particular water in a particular historical episode on the 
Sea of Galilee.” The drama of J esus’s earthly ministry is for Maximus Huss) thoroughly shot through with cosmic implications and repercussions. His 
every work is a gesture toward recapitulating the universe, since the Logos’s incarnation in J esus of Nazareth is the culmination and perfection of all his 
“embodiments.” J esus begins the end, the final integration (union-in-difference) of all things and inauguration of a “new creation.” I will resume analysis of 
the fuller cosmic repercussions of J esus’s acts in Chapter 7. 

Penetrating the Mystery of the Composite Person of J esus Christ 

Maximus’ Christ has been described as the universale concretum, “concrete universal” or “concrete and particular universal,” and for good reason, as we 
have just seen.22 The origin and destiny not just of individuals and hypostases but also of entire natures, spiritual and material, rational and non-rational, 
hinge on the singular person of J esus Christ. This, however, raises definitive issues of Christ’s peculiar physiologia, hypostasis, and concrete activity, issues 
to which Maximus devoted meticulous attention. The heart of his Christology is the “composite person” (ózróotaoıç ovvOetog) of Christ, a doctrine crucial 
not simply because it is Maximus’ vital contribution to the interpretation of Chalcedon and the foundation for his fatal defense of the dual wills of Christ in 
the monothelete debates, but also because it is the abiding center of gravity of both his early and later Christology, and certainly one of the centers of gravity 
of his theology as a whole. 


Jesus Christ and the Trinity 


Maximus worked out his Christology long after the trinitarian disputes of an earlier era had subsided, and he largely remained content with the aggregate 
achievement of the Cappadocian Fathers (especially the two Gregories) on trinitarian doctrine. Yet he grounded his teaching about Buy Christ’s 
composite person squarely on the principle that the whole Trinity was invested in the incarnation of the Son. Maximus develops this point most forcefully in 
a soteriological key, as when, in his Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, he avers that the Word incarnate came to “teach theologia,” to manifest in flesh the 
mystery of the Trinity.4° As the Prayer is for Maximus a virtual “vow” of J esus to the Father and an intimation of the tri-unity of God, 

hisCommentary becomes a tutorial in how the saving and deifying benefits of the incarnation are an outworking of the whole Trinity. 

For the whole Father and the whole Holy Spirit were essentially and perfectly in the whole Son, even the incarnate Son, without themselves being incarnate; 
rather, the Father was present by approving the incarnation, while the Holy Spirit cooperated with the Son who carried it out, since the Logos remained 
with his own intelligence and life, contained in essence (kat? odciav) by no one but the Father and the Spirit, while in his own person (kaf }zdotaotv) 
uniting with the flesh out of his love for humanity.*! 

Asimilar phrase appears in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 2 where Maximus explains what the incarnate Logos meant when he said, “My Father 
is working even now, and I am working” (J ohn 5:17): 


The Father approves this work, the Son properly carries it out, and the Holy Spirit essentially completes both the Father’s approval of it all and the Son’s 
execution of it, in order that the God in Trinity might bethrough all and in all things (Eph. 4:6).42 

The kenosis of the Son in the incarnation is the perfect intersection between theologia and oikonomia, immanent Trinity and “economic” Trinity—and, by 
extension, apophatic and kataphatic language. J esus Christ bears the inner-trinitarian life and energeia in his own person, and thus Maximus was pressed 
to elucidate the simultaneous identity Bis) and alterity within the divine Triad as a corollary of clarifying natures and hypostasis in J esus. Here I must 
be brief, and am happy to defer to Pierre Piret’s excellent study of the interface of Trinity and Christology in Maximus. Three points are crucial, however. 
First, the Trinity to which the incarnate Christ is creatures’ access is a perfect Unity-as-Trinity. The Triad of divine Persons, as Maximus insists in explaining 
Gregory Nazianzen in his Theological Orations, is neither ontologically nor temporally “after” the Monad but is the Monad.“ Specifically in the case of the 
Son’s generation from the Father, there is no disparity between the Father as the subject of the generation and the Son as its object, since the generation 
only bespeaks the ontologically simultaneous (da) relation between Father and Son. Second, alterity in the Trinity bespeaks only the hypostases, or else 
the “mode” (tpdzog) proper to each of the three Persons, not thelogos of their common essence.*¢ Still, the interrelation of three Persons irreducibly is the 
divine essence or nature, lest that interrelation be ascribed exclusively to the Persons’ sharing of activity (¢vépyera)) in the economy. Third, the divine 
hypostasis (Person) of the Son is the true hypostasis of J esus Christ, otherwise it would be possible to interpret the “composite hypostasis” as a combination 
of dual hypostases (and subjectivities) paired with the two divine and human natures—a view that pro-Chalcedonians well before Maximus’ time had 
repudiated as Nestorian and destructive of Christ’s personal agency. Maximus, meanwhile, defended the full humanity of J esus as fiercely as he guarded the 
“asymmetry” of his composite person. 


Natures and Person in Christ 


The constitution of the person of J esus Christ is an immense theme in Maximus, so again I must be concise and will forgo surveying 

earlier 9) developments in Chalcedonian Christology, the seventh-century context of which I discussed in Chapter 1.47 From the outset we are faced 
with Maximus’ own engagement of inherited terms like “nature” (q@uard) and “person” (ózróotaoıg), terms with tortuous histories in philosophical and 
christological usage, terms that Christian thinkers long before had tried to negotiate between their abstract and concrete nuances. Maximus aspired to 
consistency and clarity all the while maintaining that precision was imperative both for christological and soteriological reasons. Such precision also had to 
operate under the discipline of a healthy apophaticism in attempting to articulate how the superessential divine essence or nature could unite with a man. 
What kind of human nature, let alone individual human being, could bear such a union? 

In describing how Christ’s composite hypostasis was internally constituted of divine and human natures, Maximus saw himself in a line of Chalcedonian 
protagonists working to negotiate a way beyond extremes, including that of Severus of Antioch’s alleged miaphysite diminution of Christ’s humanity, 
‘Mani’s fantasy” (undermining divine embodiment altogether), “Apollinaris’s confusion (ovyyvarg)” of Christ’s natures, “Eutyches’s essential fusion 
(ovvovoiwoig)” of them, and Nestorius’s “turning the distinction of essences into a disparity of persons.”“8 Reductionistic caricatures were a part of the 
polemical culture of the time and, though inevitable, unfortunately mask the fact that occasionally $150) there was some identifiable common ground 
with the concerns of anti- Chalcedonians. 

For example, in his early writing Maximus pursued a constructive rendering of Cyril of Alexandria’s teaching on the “one incarnate nature of God the 
Logos,”“9 a phrase endorsed in the Pact of Union (633),5° but also one that Severus of Antioch and his miaphysite disciples had used to uphold the concrete 
unity of Christ and to rescue Cyril from pro-Chalcedonian interpretations. For Cyril himself, the “one nature” applied specifically to the incarnate Word, the 
Logos once he had assumed flesh and constituted a single embodied reality, a single hypostasis, “the single subject of the incarnation event.”52 But Cyril 
had also affirmed the appropriateness of “two natures” language to describe the ontologically prior difference between God and man, Logos and flesh, “from 
which” (é&) the unity that is J esus Christ was formed.*3 Severans maintained that this duality of natures (= duality of hypostases) was thoroughly dissolved 
with the union.“ Maximus certainly did not. Asserting that the duality (and difference) of natures endured without confusion after the union, he writes: “It 
is clear that, just as whoever denies that Christ is ‘one incarnate nature of God the Logos’ based on the hypostatic union (614 tiv xa badotaotv évwotv) 
does not believe that the union has even come about, so far as that phrase of our most holy Father and teacher Cyril is correctly interpreted, so too whoever 
does not confess that there are two natures from which (¢& @v) Christ is constituted after the union is unable to affirm that the difference of the two natures 
was preserved. ”55 This statement is striking because, first, it indicates Maximus’ early sympathy with the Cyrilline equation, properly nuanced, of one nature 
and one person in Christ; and second, Bis» because he acknowledges the legitimacy of calling it a union “from” the natures when Chalcedon had 
expressed only a single person “in” two natures. 

Another phrase endorsed by the Pact of Union was Dionysius’s “one theandric energy” (uia Geavépucy evépyeral), or “new (kavj) theandric energy” in the 
Areopagite’s actual words, on which Maximus insisted.“This formula, which for Maximus had precedence in Cyril’s “one connatural energy” (uia ovyyevijc¢ 
évépyeral),2 did not nullify dual divine and human energies in Christ; rather, it was a circumlocution (epi-ppaorg) intended to express 

the novel insinuation of divine and human energies/ wills operating to one and the same purpose. It bespoke the “mode of exchange of the natural 
properties inherent in the ineffable union,”°and thus was another way of expressing how Christ did human things divinely and divine things humanly. 
Frederick Lauritzen, moreover, argues rather convincingly from Ambiguum 5 that Maximus adopted a Proclean usage to explain the “new theandric 
energy,” one that paired infinite divine dynamis with finite humanenergeia as eliciting the integrity of Christ’s activity. 


Maximus’ sympathy with Cyril’s and Dionysius’s language is understandable in the light of the anti- Nestorian urgency, on the part of miaphysites and “Neo- 
Chalcedonians” alike, to avoid positing a separate humanhypostasis in Christ such as would polarize his unitary subjectivity and agency. But what, then, 
becomes of Christ’s human nature in the hypostatic union? Aloys Grillmeier summarizes the post-Chalcedonian dilemma of the precise origin or location of 
the one hypostasis, “Christ”: 


The formal “concept” of the hypostasis was not yet located in the one Logos-subject. The one Christ was presented as a complex totality, seen from the end- 
point of the incarnation and its result, in the unmingledness H2 of the two natures and of the properties of each, which, however, have come together 
in one person and in one hypostasis. The Fathers knew that the whole event of union had as its starting-point the perfect Logos and Son in the pre- 
existence. Nevertheless the concept of the “onehypostasis” was not applied to this, but to the final form of him who had assumed flesh and in the 
“onehypostasis” let the two natures be recognized. From this view of the one concrete hypostasis in the end-result (apotelesma, as Leontius of Byzantium 
said) the theologians laboriously attempted to change to the predicative placing of the “one hypostasis” in the pre-existent Logos, in order to determine 
from there how the humanity of Christ is to be integrated into this pre-existent uniqueness. Thus where precisely is the hypostasis realized? What 

does hypostasis mean when it is already there in the pre-existent Logos and nevertheless has to integrate into itself a second complete existence, which is 
alsophysis (nature) or ousia (essence), even if in historical finitude? Why is it also not a hypostasis?! 

Here Maximus ostensibly gained crucial help from the sixth-century author Leontius of J erusalem (whom some scholars identify with “Leontius of 
Byzantium’”®2), who had grappled with a lively Nestorian source that strictly endorsed two natures, two hypostases, and even two “personas” (zpdowsai) in 
Christ.®3 Leontius reverted to the older language of the Logos “becoming” flesh in order to preclude a separate hypostasis or prosôpon in Christ, insofar as 
“Christ” designates a single “1” (¢ya).“ Specifically he described the pre-existent hypostasis of the Logos having “en-hypostasized” (¢vuzéotnog) the human 
nature of J esus when he became flesh in the last times, an idea also explicit in Leontius of Byzantium, meaning not that the Logos absorbed a human 
hypostasis but that he granted J esus’s human l EE nature personal existence.® Did not the Logos possess the divine prerogative to compose and sustain 
the composite person of Christ? In addition, Leontius suggested that the human nature in the Logos’s composite or “synthetic” hypostasis was an individual 
human nature(pvatic iôıký) with its own properties (/6:0uatat),58 an idea that taxed the presentation of the hypostatic integrity of Christ® but in Leontius’s 
judgment safeguarded the genuineness of Christ’s humanity in answer to the Nestorian challenge. As well, Christ’s individual human nature in the 
hypostatic union was not universal human nature in its current condition but an already thoroughly deified humanity,” a notion that would seem to 
facilitate the Logos’s creation of a composite (“theandric”) hypostasis while also problematizing Christ’sidentification with postlapsarian human nature. 

Be that as it may, Maximus capitalized on certain key insights of Leontius, who had effectively exploited the inevitable flexibility of hypostasis in 
christological usage. Bathrellos observes that Maximus acquired from the two Leontii a balance of “asymmetrical” and “symmetrical” perspectives on the 
constitution of Christ.” The more top-heavy, asymmetrical perspective appears, for example, in Maximus’ claim that 


the Logos of God, perfect in the nature and essence in which he is identical and consubstantial with the Father and the Spirit, while remaining different 
from them in hypostasis (szdotaoig) and person (zpdowsov) in a way that preserved prosopic difference without confusion, and being incarnated from the 
Holy Spirit and the holy Theotokos and ever-Virgin Mary, was made thoroughly human. He became perfect man, clearly by assuming flesh endowed with a 
rational and intellectual soul, flesh that received both its nature and its hypostasis in him—received that is, both its being (tò eivad) and its subsisting (tò 
bpeotavat) simultaneously (da) at Wis) the very conception of the Logos, as effected by the Word himself instead of by human seed. For, simply willing 
it, he was found to be the seed of his own incarnation, and became synthetic (ovv@etog) in his hypostasis but was simple and uncompounded in his 
natures.” 

We must track the subtleties of Maximus’ language of hypostasis here. This is the hypostasis of the Son/ Logos, who became flesh and in so doing gave 
ontologically simultaneous natural and personal being (= tò ¢vumdotatov) to J esus Christ but not a separate personhood. The Logos, moreover, became 


subject to human birth but in so doing paradoxically created the “synthetic” or composite hypostasis that was J esus Christ. Later in this passage and 
elsewhere too, Maximus appropriates Leontius’s language of “Christ” as a synthesis, the end-product (dztotéAeopal) composed “from two natures” (éx úo 
@voewv) as from two “parts” (uépnì) or “poles” (dpa) that maintained their difference but together realized a perfect hypostatic union.2 


Here we can see the more “symmetrical” side of Maximus’ doctrine of Christ’s composite hypostasis, the integrity of both his divine and human natures even 
after their union—the decisive key in Maximus’ larger cosmological emphasis on the reciprocal union-in- distinction of uncreated and created natures. He 
approves of affirming not only that Christ’s hypostasis was composed “from” two natures (Cyril, the Leontii, et al.) and “in” two natures (Chalcedon), but 
also that it was the two natures, a point on which he seems to have followed Leontius of Byzantium’s lead in propounding the absolute irreducibility of the 
relation of natures, and of natures and hypostasis, in Christ.“ The signature formula on the natures “from which is Christ’”—"in which is Christ”—“which is 
Christ’”—already appears in Maximus’ earlier writings, including both sets of Ambigua, in two of his Epistles, in Opuscula from the 640s, and even in some 
documents from his trials. Wiss) Maximus resonates all of Leontius’s aversion to a hybridized Christ as suggested by strict miaphysites, and to a 
Nestorian Christ of merged hypostases united only by a moral union. But the Leontian connection, turning Maximus toward a much more technical 
ontological analysis of Christ’s constitution, profoundly enriched his Christology and helped prepare him for the rigors of the debate over Christ’s wills in 
the monothelete controversy. 

Numerous modern studies of Maximus have investigated both the fine points and the broader ramifications of his doctrine of the composite person of 
Christ. Much attention has focused on whether “person” ultimately has a certain priority to “nature” in the maturation of his Christology. Eastern Orthodox 
“Personalist” theologians like J ohn Zizioulas and Christos Yannaras have inclined this way, with sympathy from others who see Maximus as representing 
the ultimate Christian victory over Greek philosophical ontology, in which “nature” invariably carried the sense of ontic “necessity” and of dangerously 
abstract notions of divinity and humanity.“ shall take this up in later chapters,” but some initial observations are in order. First, it is thoroughly 
understandable that modern theologians gravitate to Maximus’ rich notion of the composite person of Christ as having a privileged role in his Christology 
and in his theology as a whole. Christ’s theandric person is not only the intersection of theologia and oikonomia, and of uncreated and created nature, but 
also the fulcrum of Maximus’ entire doctrine of salvation and deification. Second, however, is the fact that in his meticulous treatment of the constitution of 
Christ, he points precisely to the ontological simultaneity of natures and person without privileging one over the other, though it would be proper still to say 
that Christ’s person has priority to his human nature insofar as the Logos himself gave rise to J esus’s unique humanity, which has no existence apart from 
him.2 Biss) Third, if there is a Christian overhaul of Greek ontological language operative here, it would seem to entail as much the notion of “nature” as 
of “person,” insofar as the ineffable divine nature, beyond all essence (sepouciog), has opened up, out of the tri-hypostatic life of the Trinity, and directly 
through J esus Christ, whose composite person is the union of two natures, a new tropos of human nature. And by gracious extension, Christ has renovated 
the tropoi of all other created natures in their dynamic openness to the transformative power of the Creator, even if humans are his prime beneficiaries.8° 
Another critical question arising from Maximus’ meticulous teaching on the constitution of Christ—one to which I shall return in Chapter 7—is the extent of 
Christ’s identification with fallen humanity, since his human nature in the composite hypostasis was an individual, inherently deified nature. Maximus has 
a strong affinity for Hebrews 4: 15 (Christ as tempted in every way like we are, save without sin)®2 and he draws heavily on Gregory Nazianzen’s 
explorations into the depth of Christ’s kenosis and appropriation (oixeiwoid) of the human condition. A critical test, as we shall soon see, was the 
consideration of whether Christ exercised human volition in its stunted, “gnomic” state, or solely as a capacity of his (perfect) human nature. 


The Battle over Wills 


Before the 640s, Maximus could scarcely have imagined how crucially his disquisitions on the precise constitution of the person of Christ would serve him 
in the intensifying monenergist- monothelete conflict, which Bis tested the technical substance of his Christology in a sustained refiner’s fire of 
imperial and ecumenical-ecclesiastical proportions.®3 But beyond the politics of this controversy, Maximus’ defense of the dual wills of Christ is an 
extraordinary case study in the profound role of a single biblical pericope—the agony of Christ in Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36- 42 et par.)—in shaping a 
historic doctrinal commitment of the Church. In retrospect, it is also the singularly most impressive example of how Maximus grounded his Christology in 
the Gospel narratives of J esus’s life. An exacting theological exegesis of this narrative was imperative, not just for properly christological purposes, but also 
because one whole dimension of the mystery of deification was the Savior’s remaking of human volition and his “liberation” of human freedom. Long after 
Paul, but centuries before Paul’s “New Perspective” interpreters began to rediscover how the Apostle’s own “participatory Christology” soteriologically 
valorized the concrete obedience and faithfulness of J esus to the will of the Father,24 Maximus asserted that the composite person of J esus Christ was the 
very theatre in which was staged the ultimate concert of divine and human wills. Here unfolded, from Galilee to Gethsemane to Golgotha, the “play within 
the play” of the cosmic drama of divine and creaturely freedom. 

Maximus’ doctrinal position on the divine and human wills of Christ is more striking if we track it as a vital developing theme in his theology rather than as 
purely a reaction to controversy. Let us recall from Chapter 3his key distinction between “gnomic” will (yvæun), a function of the inclination and 
deliberation of creatures in their individual moral trajectories, and the ontologically more basic “natural will” (6éAnua pvo) that aims all rational 
creatures toward their true telos.®5 In his early works of moral and spiritual doctrine, gnomic will was a recurrent theme. Even at this stage in his 

thinking, gnomé, a term of amazing versatility in classical Greek usage,2° as well Hiss) as in its biblical and patristic usage,®” had certain pejorative 
connotations, for it represented humanity’s reinvention of freedom in and after the Adamic fall,88 and was not so easily distinguished from self-interest. And 
yet it also fit into Maximus’ fierce moral realism. The gnomic will, and the personal horizon of moral choice (zpoaipeorg) with which it was closely 
associated,82 were also the media through which true freedom had to be relearned in humanity's stunted condition. Indeed, gnômê factored into the 
realization of virtue because it represented an individual’s acquired moral experience. 

According to Maximus, Christ’s own exercise or “use” of gndmé appeared most spectacularly in his passion, where he kept his gndmé impassible and 
imperturbable, not allowing it at all to vacillate contrary to nature.2°By the voluntary character of his suffering, Christ broke the pattern of human nature 
warring against itself, so also “reconciling us through himself to the Father and to one another such that we no longer exercise gndmé in opposition to the 
principle of our nature (16 Ady@ tç púoewg), being as constant in our gnômê as in our very nature itself.”2! The incarnate Christ himself, Maximus affirms, 
inaugurated the “transformation and change in deliberative will and in free choice” (yvauxjv te Kai mpoaipetiKiv uetrapoàùv Kai éAAoiwory) that will factor 
into the eschatological consummation of creation.22 The clear implication is that Christ alone, in his perfect and deified humanity, could actively repair the 
deviation of gnomic will from natural volition, healing the penchant of gnômê to vacillate and deliberate in its moral inclinations by thoroughly and finally 
conforming it to the natural will. 


This all changed in the monothelete crisis, as the christological and soteriological focus moved squarely to the precise constitution and Biss) operation of 
Christ’s volition, especially as dramatized in Gethsemane. In the transitional period of the early 630s before the crisis broke wide open, Maximus had 
approved the Psephos of Patriarch Sergius, which for the sake of consensus discouraged enumerating the operations or wills in Christ, pronouncing simply 
that “our Lord J esus Christ, true God, performs both the divine and the human activities,” and that “the intellectually ensouled flesh of the Lord never 
separately and of its own initiative (é& oixeiac ópuñg) made its own natural movement at variance with the approval of God the Word united to it 


hypostatically.”23 Maximus was apparently satisfied that the Psephos extolled the Son of God’s voluntary kenosis in the flesh, with no need further to specify 
the exact dynamics of his volition after becoming incarnate. 

The Emperor Heraclius’s Ekthesis (638), which straightforwardly condemned the possibility of two contrarywills (Svo ¢vavtia Oeàņuatai) and enunciated 
“one will (ëv 6éAnual of our Lord J esus Christ,” effectively threw down the gauntlet for Maximus’ painstaking response, his fine-tuned dyothelete 
definitions spread across a series of christological Opuscula and in his transcribed public debate with the deposed Patriarch Pyrrhus. If there is justification 
to calling the Confessor a proto-scholastic, it is here, where he spares no detail in working out a model of the interplay of divine and human freedoms in 
Christ. Despite his initial trust of imperial bids for consensus, Maximus determined that the monothelete logic turned J esus into the passive subject of 

a tour de force of divine energeia and will, in which case he had to show, from the ground up, how human will (minus its “gnomic” mode, as we shall see) 
functioned in Christ and how that will was “different” but not intrinsically “opposed” to the divine will. The added anthropological benefit of this 
demonstration, of course, was an insight into how will is intended “naturally” to operate in all human beings. 


“Will” did not mean, as it often connotes today, the mere resolve to act on the basis of immediate or protracted judgment, moral or otherwise. Drawing on 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and even more on the Christian writer Nemesius of Emesa’s substantial treatise On Human Nature, Maximus understood human 
volition as a whole physio-psychological process including endowed faculties, composite stages, Wico and material action toward projected 

ends.% Collating key passages from Opusculum 1 and from the Disputation with Pyrrhus,” we can reconstruct an outline of its phases (see Figure 3). 
According to this scheme, the will, as an endowment of human nature, arises from the full intellectual and affective matrix in which it is hard to distinguish 
strictly between faculty and function, and in which reason and desire are deeply interwoven. “Will” (@éAnoig) as such was a term rarely used in classical 
sources, where volition was more a matter of rationalized desire and a fairly pure function of the mind. Richard Sorabji argues that both Augustine and 
Maximus were instrumental in cultivating a uniquely Christian notion of the will as an independent faculty, though he also suggests that Maximus’ thelésis, 
defined (with Clement of Alexandria) as “a faculty desirous of what is in accordance with nature” (SUvayic Tod Kata pvotv övtoç ópertiki),® closely 
paralleled the Stoics’ oikeidsis, one’s attachment to one’s own nature (and so also to the telos of that nature).2®Demetrios Bathrellos has appropriately 
emphasized, moreover, that the instinctive and non-rational appetitive elements of human nature, not just the mental ones, factored positively into 
Maximus’ definition. Appetite and impulse launch the will, as it were, albeit under the orienting power of intellect and reason. 


Indeed, in Maximus’ richly reworked notion of “nature,” the will, with its constituent resources, is “naturally” projected toward a transfiguring state of 
deification in which divine grace is both intrinsically Hic D 


“A faculty desirous of what is according to nature” 
(Svvaps rod Kara pow Svros épereKy); “rational and 
vital desire” (pegis Aoyixr Kai Gwrh); or “appetitive 
mind” (voids épex7ixds) 


Component Phases of the Will 


“Imaginative appetency”(opeéts pavraorıxý) connecting both 
z reason and imagination, and aimed at those ends that are “within 
“wish” (Boúànots) P aa eee ae 
our power and not within our power” (rà ep’ huîv Kai ob« èp’ juiv). 


NATURAL“WILL” (6€Anpa / Qéànos) 





‘This cluster of phases (adapted from Aristotle)involves 
reason, induced by the soul's natural desire, inquiring and 
scoping things out in the direction of a projected end (7éìos). 
“consideration” (oxéis) , “ itive inaniry’ (i n i 
BowAnats, as “appetitive inquiry” (Špečıs Cyzuxy) is the 
culminating phase, at which point the soul is deliberating on 
“deliberation” (Bovàń or BovAnacs) the means to the end; but this deliberation is still absolutely 
distinct from “choice” (zpoatpeccs) itself. 


“inquiry” (týrnos) 


Reason’s final determination (or even discernment), after all 
deliberation, of the proper means to an end; it clearly 
parallels “consent” (gvyxaráðeo:s) in Stoic volitional theory. 


“judgment” (xpiors) 


Though Maximus does not formally include yr as a stage 

of willing in its own right, he does adjacently define it as the 

“deep-seated appetency” (dpeéis évdiaberos) for that which 
[“inclination,” yvøpn] is within our power, “whence springs choice (zpoatpeats);” 

or also as “a disposition (d:aHecrs) toward what is in our 

power, on which we have appetitively deliberated 

(pexrixes BovAevileiac).” 


As in Nemesius (De natura hominis 33), this is “deliberating 
appetency” (peéis BovAerixy), and is a composite of appetite 
(pets), deliberation (ový), and judgment («piars). It is 
the ultimate intersection of reason with underlying desire, 
committing the soul to a course of action. Maximus at times 
comes close to equating zpoatpeces and yropn (PG 91:28D), 
as mpoaípec:s is the actualization of the “disposition” that is 
yvöpn. 


“choice” (mpoaipeo:s) 


A key Stoic notion used in various ways by Maximus 
without a strictly uniform technical meaning, it goes along 

“impulsion” (óppý) with “movement” (xivyots) and signals the overall urge that, 
with the mind’s consent, moves the soul from wish, through 
choice, to action. 


The meaning of “use” has to be inferred from other 
deployments of xpño:s in Maximus’ writings, e.g. “using” 
a 7 the passible drives (desire and temper) and other psychic 
use (xpo ts) faculties for good or ill (Gauthier). It could also adapt the 
(action, execution) Stoic idea of “using things,” i.e. the external manifestation of 
the internal moral “use” (or judgment) of the “thoughts” of 
things, as leads to the use of the “things” themselves. “Use” 
prompts action and is virtually equatable with it (Thunberg). 





Fig. 3. 

and extrinsically operative. J esus Christ had recapitulated this volitional process to its very perfection, and Maximus looked to Scripture’s own authoritative 
witness, the Gethsemane prayer, which was especially effective since it exhibited at once Christ’s human fear of death and his resolute obedience to the 
Father's will. The monothelete reading of this narrative focused on the divine will ultimately overriding and thus Wili62) supplanting a human will in Christ 
in the economy of divine kenosis. Especially disturbing for Maximus was the monotheletes’ appeal to Gregory Nazianzen to support their case. Gregory 


understood Christ’s words in J ohn 6:38—For I have come down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him who sent me—as uttered by the 
Son incarnate, the Savior whose (human) will was already “wholly deified” (@ew6év éAov), not a “mere man” with a will like ours that resists God. The Son 
was specifically referencing thedivine will that he perfectly shared with the Father, and he did the same in the Gethsemane prayer—Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26:39).!°! Gregory thus rendered these key statements in a trinitarian rather 
than a properly christological register. Monotheletes nevertheless inferred that Gregory was actually denying a human will in Christ.22 Countering their 
interpretation of J esus in Gethsemane and their appeal to Nazianzen as an authority, Maximus both vindicated and moved beyond his theological hero. 
Without explicitly rejecting the possibility of reading J esus’s prayer in a trinitarian key like Gregory, he pursued a strictly christological reading, confident 
that Gregory was himself a dyothelete for whom the Savior’s human will was “wholly deified.”103 Marcel Doucet is absolutely correct that “in the Savior, for 
Gregory, there is an alterity of divine will and of his divinized [human] will but no contrariety in the object shared respectively by each will.”“°4Maximus 
understood Gregory thus.12 He even mentions how certain monothelete opponents drew on alternative manuscripts of Gregory that allegedly read 0e60ev 
odov (“wholly from God”) rather than @ew6év éAov (“wholly deified”), obviously hoping to prove an exclusively divine will and to accuse dyotheletes like 
Maximus of a quasi- Nestorian belief that Christ and the saints were united to God merely by a relational union, a union of (dual) hypostases.106 

But Maximus still had to articulate his own christological interpretation of J esus’s prayer, which meant reconciling the emotional iiss) resistance (fear of 
death) and volitional resolve that it combined.°” In his first substantial analysis of the agony of Gethsemane in Opusculum 6 (c.640), Maximus propounded 
the principle that the difference of human and divine wills in Christ did not intrinsically amount to theiropposition, and that from beginning to end Christ’s 
human will was marked by perfect harmony (ovugpvia) and concurrence (ovvvevorg) with his divine will°2 In Opusculum 7 (c.642), Opuscula 16 and 3 
(both post-643), and the Disputation with Pyrrhus, however, he explored more keenly the element of resistance in J esus’s prayer, and so also the salvific 
role of J esus’s human constitution both ontologically and morally, though I shall develop this theme in more detail in Chapter 7. For Maximus, Christ was 
proactively demonstrating his natural human will in Gethsemane, obediently handing it over to the divine will. His resistance to the cup of suffering was a 
function of his equally natural instinct to fear death, but this too he deliberately and openly displayed so that, by subjugating his innate passions to his 
(deified) human will, he might embolden and retrain the passions of believers facing suffering and death 102 

The real struggle in Gethsemane for Maximus was not, then, between Christ’s human and divine wills (as his deified human will was “naturally” disposed to 
obedience) but within his human volition itself, in the complexity of its relation to his deep-seated desires and aversions. 


Either, as man, he had a natural will, and for our sake, under the terms of the oikonomia, willingly pleaded to be spared from death, and again, because he 
perfectly concurred with the Father, was urged to confront it (pua kat? aùtoð), or else, as man, he did not have a natural will. . 22 

Von Balthasar translates the italicized phrase “went against his own will,” referring the pronoun ajtoðto Christ’s human will itself, in evidence of the fact 
that the divine will became the will of the singular Hiss) “T” of the composite hypostasis. Doucet is correct, however, that this aitod refers to death.“2 In 
fact this reading is confirmed later in the same work when Maximus reiterates that Christ demonstrated human apprehension at the specter of death 
precisely so that “he might toughen [our nature] and impel it bravely against it—against death, I mean.” Maximus’ point is precisely that the human will of 
Christ roused itself obediently to confront death. The use of the verb pua, moreover, accentuates the role of impulse (épy7)), the upsurge from the depths 
of his affective self in perfect desire and love for the Father, in the fulfillment of his human will. Von Balthasar is right to see Gethsemane as Maximus’ 
dramatic crux of the interplay of divine and human freedoms in Christ, with the former having the primary initiative in the incarnational kenosis; but 
Doucet has justifiably criticized von Balthasar for insufficiently recognizing Maximus’ emphasis on the internal dynamics of J esus’s human obedience. The 
asymmetrical and symmetrical dimensions of Maximus’ Christology must always be held together. 

Especially problematic in retrospect, however, is Maximus’ ultimate denial of “gnomic” human will in Christ after having affirmed this in his early works. 
His logic seems straightforward enough. In his debate with Pyrrhus, he no longer defined gnémé as a deliberative stage or even faculty within human 
volition but instead deemed it a “quality of willing” (srorà 8éAnotg), “a mode (tp60¢) of use [of the will], not a principle of nature.”"4 Maximus appealed, 
then, to Dionysius’s principle of a “new theandric energy,” which the Confessor redefined as a new qualitative rather than quantitative mode of willing, “the 
new and ineffable mode (tpd0v) of the manifestation of Christ’s [dual] natural energies, through the ineffable manner of the fitting ‘circumincession’ 
(aepyy@prjoeawd) of Christ’s natures in relation to each other.” £5 


In a changing semantic landscape, gnémé now specifically evoked the fallen mode or disposition of the will in which hesitation about worthy Biss) ends 
had to be unlearned, as it were, in the quest for virtue. There could not have been the least such vacillation or indecision in the sinless Christ’s 
determination to do the will of the Father, so Christ had no gnémé.6 Pondering alternatives was not an “option” for him—not because of an ontological 
necessity imposed on his natural human will, such as would obliterate its voluntary character, and blaspheme God’s own natural freedom from inner 
compulsion?” —but because true freedom is not reducible merely to decision or choice."8 Recalling Figure 3, it is at last the “use” (ypjoid) of the whole 
panoply of natural engrained faculties (rational, appetitive, etc.) that enables action, and this same use in its deified mode (6eixa@q) in Christ, liberated 
creatures to embrace their telos: being (tò cvai), yes, but also a “well-being” (tò eò eivai) through the synergy of grace and free will, and ultimate 
transfiguration in a graced state of “eternal well-being” (tò dei eð eivad) 12 

It will remain for us to investigate in Chapter 7 whether Maximus’ christologically justified denial of gnodmé in the Savior came at too high a soteriological 
price. How could Christ liberate rational creatures from gnomic vacillation, or better yet reorient gnômê to stable choosing of the good, if he did not 
experience it in his own right? Even if Maximus honestly hoped to avert not only monotheletism but also its opposite extreme, the Nestorian view that 
Christ was a union of two hypostases and thus two gnômai, what of the depth of Christ’s kenosis into the weakened condition of human volition, his 

own learning of obedience through suffering (Heb. 5:8), and submission to the process of being perfected (Heb. 2:10; 5:9; 7:28)? Does Maximus’ cosmic 
Christology do exegetical justice to the redemptive suspense of the biblical narrative of Gethsemane? Can the concrete drama of Gethsemane bear the 
weight of Maximus’ vision of cosmic reconciliation and transfiguration? Certainly he believed it could, but not, as we shall eventually see, apart from its 
interconnection with the full paschal ministry of Christ, from his birth to his ascension and glorification. 
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5. The Church and Its Liturgy as Threshold of the New Creation 


In the cosmic landscapes of Maximus the Confessor’s thought, the Church holds a strategically crucial place, even though he treats its reality in depth only in 
a single work, the Mystagogia, which includes his substantial commentary on the Divine Liturgy. The Church for him is the sanctified space in which the 
“cosmic liturgy” of praise and worship is perennially lifted up, but that space transcends the earth since its chorus embraces also the heavenly hierarchies, 
indeed all the orders (tae) above and below, macrocosmic and microcosmic, whole and parts, that reflect and resound the majestic theophany of the 
triune Creator who permeates the universe in order to ingather all creatures to himself. In turn, Maximus’ ecclesiology is less a straightforward account of 
the Church’s institutional and sacramental features! than a nuanced contemplation (@ewpiai) of the Church’s role in the cosmic drama of the transfiguration 
of all things in J esus Christ. Like the creation as a whole, and especially like human nature, the Church for Maximus is both a theatre of that drama and a 
character within it. It is both a location, a staging point as it were, and an animate body acting out its role in synergy with divine grace. What began in 
creation and climaxed in the incarnation of J esus Bic» Christ now finds its eschatological denouement in the foreground which is the Church, the 
threshold of the new creation. Maximus’ ecclesiology is therefore profoundly participatory, since penetrating the deifying mystery of J esus Christ, and of 
his Body the Church, can only begin from within the ecclesial context itself, where Word, ritual, mystagogy, sacrament, ministry, confession, catechesis, and 
the ascetical quest for Christian virtue all converge in and through the Spirit. 

The Historical and Literary Setting of Maximus’ Teaching on Church, Liturgy, and Sacrament 


Maximus at the Crossroads of Monastic and Ecclesiastical Worship 


Phil Booth, who positions Maximus, together with Sophronius and J ohn Moschus, at the helm of seventh-century Byzantine monastic dissent, argues that 
this movement hardened its political resistance to imperially- sponsored monotheletism by giving Chalcedonian orthodoxy a patently more ecclesiastical 
and sacramental cast. By Booth’s account, Maximus underwent a profound change from an earlier, deeply ascetical piety wherein devotion to Christ did not 
hinge on Eucharistic observance and devotion to the Church was “internalized” and “spiritualized,” to an ecclesiocentric and sacramental piety signaled 
foremost in theMystagogia. In producing a commentary on the Church and liturgy which also integrated ascetical discourse, Maximus the monk invaded 
the domain of bishops, or rather sought to fortify it with a comprehensive vision of Church, cosmos, and humanity that could withstand both the rise of 
Islam and the attempts of secular rulers to unite the empire on fallacious doctrinal grounds.2 


Booth accurately and vividly represents Maximus’ interweaving of ecclesial-sacramental and ascetical discourses in the Mystagogia, and his dignifying of 
clerics, monks, and laity alike in the ascetical and liturgical communion of the Church.2 But he has exaggerated the shift in the Confessor’s devotional ethos 
and the novelty of his mystagogical achievement. To posit that Maximus in his early ascetical writings Wss “expounds a traditional monastic vision, in 
which the Eucharist does not feature,” is both an argument from silence and an oversimplification of the piety he inherited from Eastern monastic 
communities where, in fact, the Eucharistic synaxis had played an increasingly vital role well before Maximus’ time. Booth’s claim that, in the relatively 
early Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, he had “spiritualized” the Eucharist, because he interpreted the bread from heaven (J ohn 6) metaphorically as the 
intelligible food of the Logos himself,Simposes an artificial wedge between the symbolic and the sacramental, and between material type and spiritual 
reality, the very things Maximus fiercely sought to hold together. To feed on sacred Word and on sacred bread were already of a piece. Maximus certainly 
spoke the Origenian- Evagrian language of ascetical and contemplative striving after transcendent food, but his rich notion of the multiple incarnations of 
Christ, supremely in flesh but also in other material forms (the logoi of creation, scriptural text, sacramental bread, the institution of the Church, the 
embodied virtues of Christians) had always precluded any evaporation of the material into the spiritual. There were indeed certain non- or anti-sacramental 
monastic initiatives in the East, most famously the so-called Messalian or Euchite ascetics, who styled themselves masters of an asceticism of pure 

prayer; but Maximus not only had no association with them, he explicitly repudiated them and echoed the concerns of earlier anti- Messalian writers like 
Mark the Monk and Pseudo- Macarius. 

Wio Booth’s argument for the novelty of Maximus’ Mystagogia, which he considers the pinnacle of his whole corpus, is based on a stark contrast with 
one of the Confessor’s own sources, Dionysius the Areopagite, whose liturgical and sacramental commentary in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy Booth 
mistakenly lumps with the “products of bishops,” guardians of hierarchy in the Church.2 Accordingly, unlike Dionysius with his consciousness of ranks into 
which the monks have been appropriately fitted, Maximus’ Mystagogia not only integrated asceticism and liturgy but also democratized the spiritual 
journey of the faithful by paralleling the active life (p&éi¢), to which all Christians are called, and the contemplative life (9ewpiai) of monastics, in pursuit of 
“the same enlightenment—realized both in the eucharist and in the eschaton.”"© Booth concludes: “Alienated from the East because of foreign incursion, and 
in parallel with Moschus in the same period, Maximus abandoned the traditional monastic ambivalence to the structures of the Church and set out anew 
vision that reconciled the ascetic and the sacramental lives, presenting an orthodox Church in which all members were united around and dependent upon 
the eucharist.”!! 

In fact, however, one of Maximus’ original inspirations for this blended ascetical- liturgical- sacramental mystagogy was none other than Dionysius himself. 
Alexander Golitzin has persuasively demonstrated that the Areopagite’s own mystagogy was deeply influenced by early Syrian ascetical tradition, and even 
(positively and negatively) by the Origenist tradition of Evagrius.2 Von Balthasar too surmised that Maximus in hisMystagogia was consciously 
synthesizing the monastic-gnostic “cult” or worship from Evagrius with the ecclesial-liturgical cult of Dionysius. In a remarkable text that Golitzin 
considers perhaps the locus classicusof his entire corpus, Dionysius correlates the internal perceptual and intellectual faculties of the soul with the external 
material elements of the liturgy (candles, incense, etc., and most importantly the Eucharist) that transport the soul and body toward God: 


It would not be possible for the human intellect (voi) to be ordered with that immaterial imitation of the heavenly minds [i.e., the angels] unless it were to 
use the material guide that is proper to it, reckoning the visible Hiv) beauties as reflections of the invisible splendor, the perceptible fragrances as 
impressions of the intelligible distributions, the material lights an icon of the immaterial gift of light, the sacred and extensive teaching [of the Scriptures] 
[an image] of the intellect’s intelligible fulfillment, the exterior ranks of clergy [an image] of the harmonious and ordered state (ew) [of the intellect] 
which is set in order for divine things, and [our partaking] of the most divine Eucharist [an icon] of our participation in J esus Christ.“ 

As Golitzin observes, the liturgy is a grand symbol, “which for [Dionysius] means always a kind of incarnation, a ‘real presence’ of God and heaven coming 
to us in and through the material forms and objects—bread and wine, oil and water—which we have received from the teachings of Christ and the traditions 
of the Apostles.”Dionysius’s novel contribution to mystagogy, he adds, was to coordinate between the “inner” and “outer” hierarchies both of the soul and 
of the Church, a theme on which he found help from the prolific anti- Messalian homilist Pseudo- Macarius and a Syrian ascetical tradition anxious to hold 
monks and ascetics accountable to the Church’s liturgical and sacramental disciplines.16 


Precisely from the Dionysian corpus, pace Booth, Maximus learned to embrace the Divine Liturgy as a rich and multifaceted symbolic vector toward 
deifying assimilation to God in which asceticism—especially purification and the “imitation of God” (@eopipnoig)—was thoroughly integrated,” for all the 
ranks, clerical and lay alike (monastics being the preeminent laypersons), each in its proper order in relation to the Eucharistic altar, the throne of God. 


Dionysius’s chosen pseudonym as a disciple of Paul, and his consistent reference to his venerable mentor Hierotheos, bespeak his own asceticism, his 
urgency to submit to an elder’s authority and to be seen as an “imitator of God” through the Church and its liturgy.” 


Committing his mystagogy to writing required posing as an initiate himself and not simply as a mystagogue demonstrating superior kp] 171) comprehension 
of the revelatory hierarchies. Golitzin even suggests, and plausibly so, that Dionysius’s pose as a privileged disciple was a ploy designed to “de-gauss” 
apocryphal and esoteric writings that were distracting Syrian monks, and that he actually intended his corpus for a wide audience. Maximus opened 

his Mystagogia by indicating his dependence on “a certain grand old man (yepæœv),” an unidentified monastic sage (Sophronius perhaps) to whom he held 
himself accountable as he embarked on an instruction about Church and liturgy primarily but not exclusively for monks. This figure was not Dionysius 
himself, whose Ecclesiastical Hierarchy Maximus explicitly mentions as a source for his own work. Rather than duplicating Dionysius or pretending to 
match his superior spiritual insight, Maximus says he wants to provide a follow-up, a kind of catechesis on the Church and liturgy intended to deepen 
believers’ habitus (éi¢) of desire for divine truths through continuing interpretation (#xOeoig) and exercise (yuprvacial) of the Areopagite’s 

insights.” Maximus’ anonymous “grand old man,” meanwhile, had already paved the way forward for monks to engage in just such a project. 


Maximus as a Commentator on the Liturgy and Sacraments 

Liturgy never receded from its original and essential role in shaping Christian religious identity by ritualizing and dramatizing the divine oikonomia. From 
the fourth century on, as liturgy became more elaborate and comprehensive, and was enriched as well by the influence of monastic worship, its role in 
spiritual formation became more complicated but no less crucial. Maximus’ Mystagogia and Dionysius’s Ecclesiastical Hierarchystood within a trajectory 
of liturgical commentary rooted in the older mystagogical sermons and catecheses of fourth- and fifth-century authors like Ambrose of Milan, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, J ohn Chrysostom, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, all of them bishops initiating the faithful in the deeper mysteries of liturgy and the 
sacraments.22This makes it all the more striking that, as non-bishops, Dionysius and Biv) Maximus also aimed their mystagogy broadly, even if 
Maximus’ primary audience was monastic. And yet both he and Dionysius postured themselves as disciples rather than illuminati. Later Byzantine liturgical 
commentators included bishops (Germanus of Constantinople, eighth century; Nicholas of Andida, eleventh century) and monk-bishops (Nicholas 
Cabasilas, c.1320- 90; Symeon of Thessaloniki, 1381- 1429). 

A fundamental question in considering Maximus as a liturgical commentator is precisely which liturgy was his subject in the Mystagogia. The presumption 
for years was that it was the Divine Liturgy in Constantinople, especially if this was his original home; and our historical imagination is certainly tempted to 
assume that Maximus sees J ustinian’s spectacular Basilica of Hagia Sophia when he reflects on the architectural ambiance of the liturgy. And yet the 
Confessor is notoriously silent on various aspects of the seventh-century Byzantine rite as reconstructed from limited sources. Among his omissions is the 
anaphora, the very nucleus of the Eucharistic liturgy, though his silence about it is doubtless intentional, as we shall see further on. Bryan Spinks suggests 
that in the Mystagogia “the commentary is so vague that it could be any [Eastern] rite,” and thinks it plausible that Maximus was interpreting a Palestinian 
liturgy,25 though the thesis that he was commenting on the Constantinopolitan liturgy has also been vigorously reasserted.24 


Maximus’ distinctiveness as a commentator on the liturgy surfaces especially by contrasting his work with Dionysius’s. Not just the differences but the 
commonalities are crucial. For both writers, liturgy arises from an apophaticism that paradoxically energizes doxology. It is from the utterly ineffable God 
that generous and deifying light proceeds down through the celestial and terrestrial orders of beings and through the symbolic and sacramental protocols of 
the liturgy. In his preface to the Mystagogia, Maximus obliges himself to a strict Dionysian apophaticism before segueing into his liturgical commentary 
proper: 


But let God be the guide of our words and our concepts, the sole intelligence of intelligent beings and intelligent things, the meaning 173) behind those 
who speak and of what is spoken, the life of those who live and those who receive life, who is and who becomes all for all beings, through whom everything is 
and becomes but who by himself never is nor becomes in any way anything that ever is or becomes in any manner. In this way he can in no way be 
associated by nature with any being and thus because of his superbeing is more fittingly referred to as nonbeing. For since it is necessary that we understand 
correctly the difference between God and creatures, then the affirmation (Ogo) of superbeing (tod iepovtog) must be the negation (apaipeory) of beings, 
and the affirmation of beings must be the negation of superbeing. In fact both names, being and nonbeing, are to be reverently applied to him although not 
at all properly. In one sense they are both proper to him, one affirming the being of God as cause of beings the other completely denying in him the being 
which all beings have, based on his preeminence as cause. On the other hand, neither is proper to him because neither represents in any way an affirmation 
of the essence of the being under discussion as its substance or nature. For nothing whatsoever, whether being or nonbeing, is linked to him as a cause; no 
being or what is called being, no nonbeing or what is called nonbeing, is properly close to him. He has in fact a simple existence, unknowable and 
inaccessible to all and altogether beyond understanding which transcends all affirmation (xatapdoewg) and negation (az10pdacewd) .25 

Here I would recall J ean-Luc Marion’s observation, that in the apophaticism of Dionysius and Maximus, the absolute inaccessibility of God is God’s own 
gracious withdrawal, or “ecstatic disappropriation,” granting space for created beings, in their radical otherness from God, to move toward union.26 Praise 
and worship are intrinsic, then, to the ecstatic appropriation of this deifying grace on the part of creatures. Through worship (in all its modes) they become 
what they are eschatologically called to be. 


The paradoxical converse side of this divine inaccessibility, in both Dionysius and Maximus, is the fact that liturgy is still a theophany insofar as 
concealment and disclosure are simultaneously operative. The Sinai Theophany played a paradigmatic role in Dionysius’s vision of the worshiping Church 
because it depicted a people called and gathered to a holy place, to mysteries in which they were allowed fa 174) only partially and proportionately to 
participate, mysteries mediated by a “hierarch” (Moses), in a numinous tableau attended by lights, sounds, and smoke.” 

Though Dionysius is certainly attentive to the flow of liturgy, its various movements, cadences, and climaxes, what stands out is the synchronicity of the 
liturgy as a kaleidoscopic icon of divine transcendence and approach, of the ingathering of the whole company of heaven and earth, and of the fruition of 
celestial and ecclesiastical hierarchies.28 


By contrast, Maximus’ Mystagogia focuses more intently on the liturgical theophany as a diachronic rehearsal of the mystery of the incarnation of J esus 
Christ, with the bishop/ hierarch as himself the Christ- figure piloting the way through the various sequences toward the supreme eschatological mystery of 
the Eucharist. His premier entry into the church symbolizes Christ’s advent on earth, and his seating on the episcopal throne symbolizes Christ’s ascension 
into heaven and session at the Father’s right hand.22 The bishop’s entering the church with the people simulates Christ’s conversion of the faithless to faith 
and godly life.2° Yet we are also reminded that Christ himself, as Word, indwells the liturgy in his own (kenotic) descent at the public reading of the Gospel 
text.31 The bishop’s descent from his throne after the Gospel reading, and his dismissal of the catechumens whereupon the church’s doors are closed, signal 
the completion of Christ’s first dispensation and the imminence of his second coming, so that only the worthy are allowed to advance into the 

Eucharistic synaxis, the “nuptial chamber of Christ.”22 


Whereas in Dionysius, the sacraments stand preeminently at the top of the three descending ecclesiastical hierarchies,33 Maximus portrays them primarily 
as eschatologically- oriented climaxes in the dramatic Hrs replaying of the economy of salvation in the lives of believers in a still-unfolding 

“history.”34 Though he mentions baptism in the Mystagogia only in brief reference to its efficacy for divine adoption,3 Maximus elsewhere frames it as 
participation in the birth into “well-being” (tò eò eîvai) already inaugurated in Christ’s own baptism.3€ Baptism plants in believers the potential for 
deification to be eschatologically actualized and perfected.3? The Eucharist is the eschatological sacrament par excellence, collapsing sacred past, present, 
and future, and also merging earth and heaven in the glorious celebration of the paschal mystery of J esus Christ.2®To this I shall return later. 

Irénée- Henri Dalmais, an esteemed scholar of the Confessor’s liturgical theology, averred that Maximus favored “the dialectic of preparation-fulfillment to 
the antithesis of figure-reality,”22 an opinion Dalmais may well have formed from comparing him with Dionysius. Certainly Maximus’ strongly 
eschatological frame of reference enhances the suspense, within liturgy and sacrament, of a deferred disclosure of the full saturating effects of the mystery of 
Jesus Christ. I would resist, however, an exaggerated distinction between a more “typological” (horizontal- historical) approach in Maximus and a more 
“symbolistic” (vertical- hierarchical) one in Dionysius. Such a distinction cannot be forced upon either writer's liturgical—or scriptural—interpretation 
without oversimplification. When Dionysius or Maximus speaks of “symbols” and “types,” whether in Scripture or in the liturgy, it is not as if either, in his 
refined Christian- Platonic hermeneutical idiom, ultimately evaporates the “inferior” material symbol into its “superior” spiritual Hives) referent. 
Scriptural and liturgical symbols point “upward,” yes, but also “forward” to where history and eternity overlap. The axis of the liturgy is therefore an oblique 
one, toward an ascending horizon in which the full fertility of these symbols comes gradually to light. Maximus may not have articulated what liturgists 
today call “liturgical time,” but his “realized” eschatology cheated the boundary between the saeculum and the age to come.42 

The Church as Theatre of the Cosmic Liturgy 


Ecclesial Staging of the Liturgical Drama of Salvation and Deification 


In the early sections of the Mystagogia, Maximus dwells at length on different levels of contemplation (Oewpiai) of the reality of the Church. He begins with 
the Church as an icon of God himself before considering the analogical and anagogical significance of the architectural dimensions of a basilica. As 
sanctuary (/epateiov) and nave (vadq) it is an image of the created cosmos in its intelligible and sensible parts. But the whole point of foregrounding this 
polarity is to accentuate the underlying ontological unity: 


[The church building] is one in reality (uia xat& tv úzróotaon) without being divided into its parts due to the mutual difference between those parts. 
Rather, it frees these very parts, in their relation to the one purpose of the church, from their nominal difference. It exhibits to each of the parts that they are 
the same thing, and reveals that one is to the other in turn what each one is for itself. So the nave is the sanctuary in potency by being consecrated for the 
purposes of mystagogy, and in turn the sanctuary is the nave in actuality by maintaining the very basis of this mystagogy, which is inseparable from it. The 
church remains one and the same on account of both [sanctuary and nave].4! 

The same holds true, by analogy, for the intelligible and sensible parts of creation. Difference is not division, a principle Maximus applied Bw most 
famously to the wills of Christ. The intelligible and sensible parts of the universe penetrate each other without confusion, and there is an irreducible relation 
between the whole and the parts, just as in the Church. More than a simple architectural typology, as Pascal Mueller-J ourdan has shown, Maximus’ 
attention to spatiality or “place” (tósrog) interchangeably in his cosmology and ecclesiology bespeaks his deeper concern for ontological circumscription, 
bodily boundaries, continuity and order, wholeness and individuation, and the positioning of created beings/members/ parts vis-a-vis their inherentlogoi, 
each other, and the infinite Creator.“2 There remains throughout the Mystagogia, moreover, Maximus’ overarching concern to project a unity ever enriched 
by diversity. All these things are underlying conditions for the cosmic liturgy, the “service” (Aevtoupyia)) of creatures to the Creator which is at once their 
natural fulfillment (participation in God) and their moral and spiritual vocation.“ 

In aseries of subsequent analogies in the Mystagogia, all supportive of his vision of the cosmic liturgy, Maximus describes how the Church is an image of 
the sensible cosmos considered on its own terms (sanctuary as heaven; nave as earth); also of a human being (sanctuary as mind; nave as body); also of the 
soul alone (sanctuary as its intellectual power for contemplation; nave as its animating power for praxis).22 Next he draws analogies between Scripture and a 
human being (New Testament as mind and Old Testament as body; or spiritual sense as mind and literal sense as body); and finally between a human being 
and the cosmos (soul as intelligible world, body as sensible world). I would recall that in Ambiguum 10 Maximus also extensively develops the analogy 
between Scripture and the cosmos.“ In each analogy, the binaries (spiritual and material; intelligible and sensible; invisible and visible; internal and 
external; etc.) indicate a proportional and structural unity constituting altogether the stage, as Bivs) it were, on which the drama of the cosmic liturgy 
plays out. This whole arrangement, or oikonomia, to which all the Church’s ritual and sacramental capacities are intrinsically fitted, serves the diabasis, or 
“passover,” of creatures to deification and new creation.4® For Maximus, then, the Church is the foreground in which this transformative drama unfolds in 
its teleological intensity. “If any of these three human beings—the cosmos, holy Scripture, and the one who is just like us—desires to maintain a life and 
purpose pleasing and acceptable to God, let her or him do what is best and most honorable of all,”“° that is, in all her or his spiritual and ascetical 
disciplines. Given his antecedent analogies, why does Maximus not include the Church too as one of these “human beings” or players in the cosmic liturgy? 
Doubtless it is because the Church, with its liturgy, is the focusing and nurturing context of them all. 


Ecclesial Theo-Mimesis: Mystagogy and Asceticism 


In what is actually Maximus’ very first analogy, the premier contemplative foray attributed to his “grand old man” in the Mystagogia, the Church, “by 
imitation and type,” is an icon of God himself, or more specifically of God’s energeia. The image actually begins from the perspective of the unity of diverse 
created beings in God: 


Maintaining around himself, as cause, beginning, and end all beings which are by nature distant from one another, he makes them converge in each other 
by the singular force of their relationship to him as origin. Through this force he leads all beings to a common and unconfused identity of movement and 
existence, no one being originally in revolt against any other or separated from him by a difference of nature or of movement, but all things combine with all 
others in an unconfused way by the singular indissoluble relation to and protection of the one beginning and cause.5! 

More to the point ecclesiologically, he continues: 


the holy Church of God will be shown to be working for us the same effects as God, in the same way as the image reflects its archetype. 

For Bis) numerous and of almost infinite number are the men, women, and children who are distinct from one another and vastly different by birth and 
appearance, by nationality and language, by ways of life and ages, by inclinations (yv@arg) and skills, by manners and habits, by occupations, by breadth of 
knowledge, and still again by reputations, fortunes, characteristics, and connections. All are born into the Church and through it are reborn and recreated in 
the Spirit. To all in equal measure it gives and bestows one divine form and designation, to be Christ’s and to bear his name. In accordance with faith it gives 
to all a single, simple, whole, and indivisible solidarity (aygo) which does not allow us to consider the existence of the myriad differences among them, 
even if those do exist, because of the universal relationship and union of all things with [the Church] 52 

Later in the Mystagogia, Maximus reiterates this eschatological image of the Church: 


the holy Church ...is the figure and image of God inasmuch as through it he effects in his infinite power and wisdom an unconfused unity from the various 
essences of beings, attaching them to himself as their highest point, and this operates according to the grace of faith for the faithful, joining them all to each 
other in one form according to a single grace and calling of faith, the active and virtuous ones in a single identity of will (yv@uns¢ tavtotyta), the 
contemplative and gnostic ones in an unbroken and undivided concord as well.53 

Like Dionysius, Maximus understands the imitation of God to be a crucial revelatory and eschatological dynamic at the core of both the created cosmos and 
the Church. “The aim of theological mystagogy is to establish one by grace in a state of being like God and equal to God, as much as this is possible.” For 
Dionysius theo-mimesis (Oeo:itiqoig) correlates with his well-developed doctrine of hierarchies,== while for Maximus it inheres in his all-embracing notion 
of the constitutive principles (Adyod) and modes (tp6zo1) of created beings. For both there is an unmistakable ontological groundwork. All creatures, in 
virtue of their inherent logoi, reflect the Creator, though humanity specially enjoys the divine image (eix@v) as gift and vocation. Thence W0) opens up 
the existential horizon of likeness (óuoiwog) implied with the image (Gen. 1:26- 7), which Maximus, following earlier authorities, identifies as the 
teleological dynamic ofassimilation to God, a process inseparable from the worship and communion of the Church. It is a cosmic process because, as in 
Dionysius, all creatures, through the generous radiation of divine illumination, are being “recalled” and “uplifted” proportionately to an archetypal 
perfection that is nonetheless eschatological and only partially realized here below, where lower creatures must imitate higher ones as each in its proper 
order aspires to divine likeness.” The aesthetics of the procession (zpd06o0g) of divine glory/ illumination and of the creaturely return or assimilative 
conversion (éztotpop7) to God are as unmistakable in Maximus as they are in Dionysius, though in Maximus the dramatic character of the theophany 
operative in the Church and its liturgy is even more pronounced. The Beauty of the theophany unfolds not only as the economy and proportionality of the 
divine revelation to which the faithful respond in kind, but as the suspense and build-up to the mystery of deification.58 The Church moves forward and 
pioneers the ingathering of all creation in a doxological and Eucharistic chorus. 

The Church’s liturgy, then, is the ritual protocol of this worshipful return of all creation to the triune Creator. It is a mystagogical gift offered back to the God 
who is Mystagogue, who in his Word initiates all creatures in the mysteries concerning their ultimate transformation. Describing the symbolism of the nave 
and holy of holies, Maximus states that the nave is “potentially” the holy of holies insofar as it is “sanctified by the offering up of mystagogy (4vaopé tijc¢ 
pvotaywyiag) to its proper end,” while the holy of holies is “in actuality the nave by containing the principle of utterly uninterrupted mystagogy (tij¢ 
a6taotatov uvotaywyiaç ¢px7Vv), a principle that remains one and the same in its two parts.”52 By this Maximus His 1) qualifies his doctrine of the 
reciprocal relation between the empirical and noetic levels of reality in the Church, the cosmos, and human nature, in all of which the lower imitates the 
higher. The pure mystagogy of the holy of holies—namely, the Eucharistic mystery—is already the eschatological perfection of the mystagogy operative in 
the public sights, sounds, words, and motions within the nave. Conversely, the nave has the potential not just to mirror but tobecome the sanctuary, the 
dwelling place of divine glory—presumably to the extent that its mystagogical rituals and actions also embody the Eucharistic presence of Christ conducive 
to his “incarnation” in the lives and virtues of the faithful. 

The mystagogy operative in the Church’s liturgy and sacraments functions through the twin disciplines, so familiar in Maximus and his major predecessors, 
of contemplation (8ewpiai) and ascetical performance (pééiq). In its ecclesial and liturgical context, this contemplation, as a spiritual discipline, differs little 
from its function in the reverential gaze on created nature or in the interpretation of Scripture.®° It is a deep, intuitive insight into the visible object or 
symbol, a seeing through to its logos (so also to the Logos-Christ as author), accomplished gradually and patiently and always in tandem with diligent 
practice of the virtues. Contemplation does not “overcome” the object or symbol since that object or symbol is the material locus of a reality (divine Truth 
and Goodness®) that is present and approachable but, in its eschatological fullness, deferred. As René Bornert and others have observed, every figure 
(té0g), image (eixav), or symbol (ovuPodov) in liturgy, in Scripture, or in creation, is for Maximus a representation not of an absent but of a mysteriously 
present reality (dA7 @e1a)).©2 The reality | ER signified is not exhausted by its immanence in the signifier, but the latter still graciously offers a “real” 
presence to its contemplating subjects. 

This contemplative “seeing” is a becoming. Before actually treating the contemplation of the liturgy, Maximus details the restorative change of soul and 
body attending this sanctified intuition. The five pairings of mind and reason, wisdom and prudence, contemplation and praxis, knowledge and virtue, 
sustained knowledge and faith, respectively vectored toward divine Truth and Goodness, are like strings of the lyre of the soul attuned to the worship of God 
and reuniting the self to Christ: 


Jesus my God and Savior, who is completed by me who am saved, brings me back to himself, who is always filled to overflowing with plenitude and who can 
never be exhausted. He restores me in a marvelous way to myself, or rather to God from whom I received being and toward whom I am directed, long 
desirous of attaining well-being (tò eò eiva). Whoever has been enabled to know this by experience (éx tod zaOeiv), already has recognized, by palpable 
experience (zreipav) of his own dignity, how there is rendered to the image what is made in the image, how the archetype is honored, what isthe power of 
the mystery of our salvation, for what Christ died, and finally how we can remain in him and he in us (J ohn 15:4).68 

Reminiscent of Origen’s Logosmystik, Christ himself is the Mystagogue and Pedagogue. God leads by the hand (yepaywyodvtog) his faithful ones,“ guiding 
them in liturgy and sacrament to the “restoration” which is also a transfiguration through the overflow of divine grace unleashed in the Word’s multiple 
incarnations. 


As for the asceticism of mystagogy, Maximus assumes, as with contemplation, that its formation through liturgy does not differ from its formation in other 
contexts. It is still a matter of moral reasoning grounded in prudence allied with wisdom, and of the perfected alignment of “prudence, action, and virtue,” 
or of “potency (úvauıg), habitus (é€1¢), and act (évépyeral).”© Praxis and contemplation, virtue and knowledge, cross-fertilize each other in the advance 
toward Hiss) deification, the most sublime experience (sreipai: tò mdaoyetiv) and peace of God; and as Maximus is quick to add, this is 

an ecclesial experience through and through: 

It is in [God’s] blessed and most holy embrace that is accomplished this awesome mystery of a union transcending mind and reason by which God becomes 
one flesh and one spirit with the Church and thus with the soul, and the soul with God. O Christ, how shall I marvel at your goodness? I shall not presume to 
sing praise because I have not enough strength to marvel in a worthy manner. For, they shall be two in one flesh, says the divine Apostle; this is a great 
mystery, I speak of Christ and the Church (Eph. 5:32). And he adds, The one who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit (1 Cor. 6:17). 

In his extended commentary on the elements of the Divine Liturgy, Maximus in turn demonstrates how each dramatic action advances the faithful 
contemplatively and ascetically in their diabasis to deification:™ 


° The first entrance (of priests and people) as departure from the corruption of the world to a haven of sublime and progressive contemplation. 

° The public readings from Scripture as counsels in asceticism and virtue. 

° The sacred chants as incitements of ecstatic desire (4owg) for God. 

° The reading of the Gospel as Christ communicating a final contemplative vision of the logoi of things, followed by the bishop’s descent from his 
cathedra, symbolic of the second coming of Christ to punish the wicked and ingather the faithful. 

e ° The closing of the royal doors (into the holy of holies) and dismissal of the catechumens as a transition to more intense judgment of the faithful 
and yet also their invitation into the “nuptial chamber of Christ” for the ineffable mystery of the Eucharist. 


e ¢ The Great Entrance in the Eucharistic liturgy as initiation in the secret plan (GovA7) of God for creatures’ salvation, and an invitation to the 
eschatological Eucharist with Christ (Matt. 26:29). 
e The holy kiss as a signal of the harmony and singular mind of those becoming intimate with the divine Word. 
Bis.) e The recitation of the Creed as the eternally enduring “mystical thanksgiving” for the “principles and modes” (logoi and tropoi) by which 
we are saved. 

e ° The Trisagion (“Thrice-Holy” hymn) as an anticipated sharing in the worship of the angelic and intelligible powers of heaven as they move 
eternally around God. 

° ° The Lord’s Prayer (an epiclesis of the Father) as the “personal” (¢vumdotatog) and “real” (évvzáprrog) adoption by the grace of the Holy Spirit of 
those whose virtues radiate the “divine beauty of goodness.” 

e * The collective “One is Holy,” among the hymns concluding the “mystical hierurgy” and transitioning into communion, as the transcendent 
“gathering and union” of those initiated in the divine simplicity and enjoying the vision of divine glory with the angels. 

e ¢ The communion/ distribution of the Eucharistic mystérion as “transmuting into itself” those who worthily commune, and “revealing them as 
assimilated by grace and participation to the causal [divine] Good,” which is tantamount to deification. 

The Eucharist and New Creation 


The Cosmic and Ontological Dimensions of Eucharistic Communion with Christ 


Though Maximus actually writes relatively little on the Eucharist itself, it is central for him in the drama of the divine economy of creation, redemption, and 
deification. Indeed, it is the center of gravity of the cosmic liturgy. But his Eucharistic doctrine, the deep roots of which go all the way back to Ignatius of 
Antioch, J ustin Martyr, and Irenaeus of Lyons, is more implicit than explicit, and is couched in his larger incarnational soteriology and eschatology, 
especially his teaching on the multiple incarnations of Christ the Logos. Scholars have regrettably polarized Maximus’ treatment of the iiss) Eucharist 
between “symbolistic” and “realistic” interpretations, as if these were irreconcilable, or else they have found little if any reference to the Eucharist’s 
sacrificial dimension in Maximus. Such categorizations, however, force the issue of his allegiance to distinct patterns that scholars have tagged in the 
history of Eucharistic theology and the doctrine of the Real Presence. Meanwhile, contemporary treatments of symbolism are also not satisfying for 
understanding Maximus’ perspective. As Christoph Schneider writes: 

it is important to keep in mind that Maximus’ symbol is not that of the modern, secularized aesthetic experience in which the range of possible meanings is 
viewed as merely contextually and culturally conditioned. Rather, the multiple meanings of the symbol fulfil a mystagogical function. Under the conditions 
of the Fall, God is no longer recognized as the centre and ultimate telos of all creation, so that creation has lost its original, unconfused unity. Through 
liturgy, the diachronically and synchronically fragmented creation is led (back) to the one truth of Christ. The relationship between the symbol and that 
which it signifies is “epiphanic,” as the reality which it renders accessible is itself present in the symbol. Consequently, semiotics and ontology are 
inextricably intertwined. To “interpret” and to “understand” a liturgical symbol is not just a hermeneutic and cognitive activity. Rather, it enables the 
believer to participate in the divine mysteries, that is, in the salvific events of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection.” 

The true beginning (and ending) point for Maximus’ Eucharistic teaching is the larger theophanic mystery of divine embodiment,” which determines, 
through the definitive perspective of the recapitulative incarnation of God in J esus Christ, the conditions of all communion between Creator and creatures. 
Thus it is imperative to dig deep again into the Confessor’s christocentric cosmology and eschatology, for communion is not simply,pace J ohn Zizioulas, a 
communication of life between persons, but is grounded in created nature itself. To his credit, Zizioulas has drawn much attention to the cosmic and 
eschatological dimensions of the Eucharist in Maximus and the Greek Fathers. But his emphasis on the “eucharistic or priestly function of man, [who] 
reconnects created nature to infinite existence, and thus liberates it from slavery to necessity by letting iso develop its potentialities to the maximum” 
since nature itself “possesses neither personhood nor communion [but] ‘groans and is in travail’ (Rom. 8:22),’” risks eclipsing the prior High Priesthood of 
Christ the Word already operative in the very fabric of all created nature. For according to Maximus, Christ graced it for communion when he pre- 
evangelized the cosmos in the immanent logoi of nature. The Gospel of Christ—the full harvest of his creative and salvific acts—is a “priesthood” (igpwovvn)) 
in its own right, dramatized in the Divine Liturgy but already pervading creation’s stage in anticipation of the new creation. 

Nikolaos Loudovikos has in fact extrapolated from Maximus an entire “Eucharistic ontology” and metaphysics of communion. Its roots lie in the “loving 
self-multiplication of the Lamb, who becomes, as a gift, ‘all things to all men’ (1 Cor. 9:22) corresponding to the unique personal character and otherness of 
each of the participants.””4 The Eucharistic gift at bottom is the gift of creaturely being itself, which, through the exchange of gifts of Creator and 
creatures,” and crucially through the overflow of divine generosity (Eph. 2:4),7° becomes ever richer and deeper, in the direction of creatures’ “well-being” 
and ultimate “eternal well-being,” an unceasing eschatological communion. In Ambiguum 48, which Loudovikos rightly highlights, Maximus portrays the 
Word as the Paschal Lamb who feeds the many higher and lower parts of his body to those who—“according to ability, order (1 Cor. 15:23), and the grace of 
the Spirit given him or her’”—henefit from those parts in their perfect individuation and diversification. 


For example, the head shall be partaken of by whosoever possesses faith, a faith whose rational principles of theology (OeoAoyiac Adyoud) are entirely free 
from indemonstrable first principles, for it is on the basis of such faith that the whole body of the virtues and knowledge is knit together and grows witha 
(spiritual) growth (Col. 2:19). The ears shall be Bis partaken of by whosoever spiritually receives the divine words (Adyoug) with knowledge, and 
because of these words becomes in actual deeds submissive and “obedient to God unto death (Phil. 2:8). The eyes shall be partaken of by whosoever beholds 
creation spiritually, and blamelessly gathers together all the principles (Àóyovg) pertaining to sensation and intellect for the singular fulfillment of the glory 
of God. The breast shall be partaken of by whosoever has filled his heart with theological contemplations, like the great Evangelist J ohn (cf. J ohn 13:25; 
21:20)... 

...of the lower members of the Word let him partake chastely who stands in the strength of his reason when confronting matter, and who together with his 
soul keeps his flesh perfectly undefiled, and who by means of the virtues completely forms within it the whole Word who became flesh. Of the thighs let him 
partake who has reason set in authority over the passionate part of the soul, and who has completely uprooted its propensity toward matter. Of the knees let 
him partake who providentially bends down in compassion to those who have fallen and are weak in faith, thereby imitating the gracious condescension to 
us of the Word .. 8 

In Ambiguum 48, Maximus clearly conflates but hardly confuses the J ohannine images of Christ as Word incarnate, Lamb, and spiritual food 

(manna/ bread from heaven). In any one role the Logos is playing all his roles, and gives himself, without diminution, to all his beneficiaries, through 

the logoi in which he is “enfleshed.” The Eucharistic overtones, meanwhile, are unmistakable. The Word consumed (whether through virtue, contemplation, 
or the sacramental meal itself) is always also the Paschal Lamb, and Maximus warns against partaking of his body overconfidently or illicitly (cf. 1 Cor. 
11:17- 34).2 He further instructs Thalassius and his Libyan monks that no creature could fully consume Christ’s body or exhaust communion with him, for 
while one may commune through his “flesh and blood” (the logoi of sensible and intelligible realities®°), “not a bone of him shall be broken” (Exod. 12:46; 
John 19:36), since his bones are the utterly ineffable logoi of his divinity, “or the unknown power itself that sustains nature unto eternal well-being through 
deification.”8! 


Maximus’ broadened doctrine of “Eucharistic” communion thus does not undermine its properly paschal dimension but locates it at every level in the 
intricate web of created being. Communion with Bliss) Christ through the logoi accesses the faithful to the drama at play in the bosom of the world, a 
world that is eminently purposeful and yet perennially vulnerable, liable to the chaos (tò étaxtov) that inheres in materiality.®2 Vital communion within and 
among created beings—generated, nurtured, and perfected by the Logos-Christ in his providence and judgment—is the vocation of the cosmos as a whole 
and of each particular creature within it. The logoi themselves, as Loudovikos stresses, “are by no means impervious entities closed to communication, but 
on the contrary exist only in relationship, in a communion with each other which unifies the divisions which may appear to exist in 

creation.”83 Ontologically, they bind together universals and particulars, induce “dialogical reciprocity,” and move creatures “ecstatically” beyond self- 
interest toward the self- giving characteristic of the new creation.84 But even more basically, as I noted in Chapter 3, the logoi are the staging-points through 
which the Logos is graciously and actively working still (J ohn 5:17) with the Father to this end.®5 The durability but also “flexibility” of the logoi, and their 
permeability to the live activity of the Logos, are a function of the seamlessness of the divine operation of creation and redemption, and of the freedom of 
the Creator always to open up new horizons of deifying communion for and with his creatures. 

To contemporary eyes, this vision of communion may appear far too ascetical and “gnosiological” to do justice to the unique sacramentality of the 
Eucharistic rite itself. Loudovikos rightly emphasizes, however, that for Maximus the peculiar “knowledge” granted through communion with Christ the 
Word is more akin to biblical representations of knowledge as vital participation.8© And as Maximus would have recognized from the Cappadocian Fathers, 
contemplating the logoi of creation, and of the Logos’s providence and judgment, is not a detached spiritual exercise exclusive to monastics but an 
altogether ecclesial protocol,” since the Church is the threshold of the new creation. Whether through the logoi or, most intensely, through the Eucharistic 
elements, the Logos is “transmuting into himself through the Spirit” (uetazoidv mpé¢ éavtov TH IIvevpatt) those who partake W9 of him,®8 just as the 
ritual distribution (ueråðoorg) of the bread and wine is a “transmuting into itself” (uerasrorodðoa pòg éavtiv) of those who worthily commune.89 

Such “worthiness” presupposes a whole economy of formation and transformation of the faithful which preserves the otherness of Giver and receiver, their 
perpetual reciprocity, the sheer gratuity of the Gift, and yet the summons to the receiver to be assimilated in every way possible to the Giver and to the 
Gift.2! 


Presence and Mystery: Maximus’ Evocative Silence on the Anaphora 


What seems superficially to be a glaring omission in Maximus’ commentary on the Divine Liturgy in theMystagogia is his silence on the very heart of the 
Eucharistic rite, the anaphora, or ritual prayer combining elements of thanksgiving, offering, remembrance, invocation, and consecration. Numerous 
scholars have tried to explain this. One theory is that the anaphora in Maximus’ time was uttered inaudibly and that he was respecting the disciplina 
arcana, or rule of secrecy.”2 Another is that he prescinded from it because he was not himself an ordained priest.% Still another is that Maximus 

was Hoo) making good on his promise not to repeat the insights of Dionysius, though the Areopagite himself had commented only indirectly on the 
anaphora, referencing the priests’ extolling of the “divine operations” (Ogoupyiai) in the economy of salvation, most decisively the incarnation itself.25 
These are not necessarily irrelevant or mutually exclusive explanations but they are hardly satisfying given the Confessor’s meticulous attention to the deep 
structure of the liturgy. This is a theologically intentional silence. As Oliver Davies remarks of Christian apophaticism, “it is shaped within particular 
liturgical communities who are called to give verbal expression to a specific intervention of God in history. Apophasis in this sense articulates the human 
response to a divine communicative presence, and it is burdened as much by an excess of presence as it is by an endemic sense of absence.”2° Maximus had 
learned from the Bible, from the Cappadocian Gregories, and especially from Dionysius that silence can be the most profound language of praise. As the 
human beingis a “mystical church,” the worshiping mind is its altar, at which she or he “summons the silence, abounding in hymns in the innermost 
sanctuary, of the unseen and unknown but overwhelming call (ueyaAopwviag) of the Divine, through another silence that speaks and is many- 
voiced.”2’Presumably those “voices” of silence could express the pure sense of being at a loss to penetrate an ineffable mystery,%® or be an inversion of 
ebullient praise in the Bio» experience of the mystery, or elicit a speechless and ecstatic love (pw¢) for the triune God, or uphold an apophaticism that 
complements and conditions the kataphatic language pervasive in liturgy. 

But that Maximus, intending as he says to follow up on Dionysius’s insights, is even more silent than the Areopagite on the anaphora, is hardly accidental. 
Since Dionysius had reserved his remarks to the kataphaticaspect of the anaphora, the eulogizing of God’s works of creation and redemption that was 
common in the prefaces and post-Sanctus sections of Eastern anaphoras, it makes good sense that Maximus complements him by 

maintaining apophatic silence and talking around the anaphora, as it were. With its anamnetic and consecratory rites, and its epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, 
the anaphora included the most intense encounter with God in the whole liturgy. It was (always) a fresh epiphany. J ust before the anaphora, this intimacy 
was signaled in the kiss of peace,2° as well as in the closing of the Royal Doors, when the faithful entered the “nuptial chamber” (vupsga@v) of Christ!2°— 
images that for Maximus likely recalled Song of Songs 1:1- 4 and Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation of these verses in terms of progressive mystical 
identification with the Logos- Bridegroom. In the Dionysian- Maximian dialectics of disclosure and concealment, the anaphora, as the nucleus of the 
Eucharist, effectively poised the faithful between the “saturating” presence of the incarnate Word (the Word who aspires always to be incarnate 

in all created things!“2) and the infinitely inaccessible essence of the Trinity—an inaccessibility experienced as “absence” but in no way constricting God’s 
own freedom to be present in the celebration. On this point I would take issue with Christos Yannaras’s otherwise compelling argument that for Dionysius 
and Maximus, the ecstasy of the divine person “outside-of-nature” and the reciprocal human ecstasy toward God’s nature had their “final” realization in the 
Eucharist. It is the subtle difference, I suggest, between an ecstasy from the divine nature accomplished by the Son’s person and an 

ecstasy of the | RØ divine nature in the Son’s Person. Maximus, like Dionysius, believed that this ecstasy still allowed God to “remain within 
himself.”!°4 The divine Word/ Son enjoyed the prerogative to be “naturally” present in person, even while the divine nature itself remained 
uncircumscribable. The weight of the saturating presence is the drawing nigh of the divine nature, even if the divine “superessence” (vstepouaial) 
commensurately recedes. 

Between saturating divine presence and experienced absence, therefore, the anaphora commanded an appropriate posture of silence. Remembering that 
Maximus poses himself in the Mystagogia as an initiate or disciple, not a doyen, his silence on the anaphora is understandable and still very much within 
the spirit of the Areopagite. Alain Riou goes a step further, suggesting that for the Confessor, “the true anaphora of Christ, with its configuring anamnesis 
and eschatological epiclesis, is completed only in martyrdom itself: in this apophatic anaphora, the Christian and the Church receive in communion and 
consummate in silence the mystery of paschal transparency.”!05 


Hans-J oachim Shulz, however, has prudently advised that we pay close attention to Maximus’ dramatic build-up to the anaphora in his commentary, such 
as might give us more forthright hints as to why he then circumvents it. The Confessor’s discourse noticeably changes as he approaches it. The language of 
figure and symbol does not disappear, but there is increasing reference to the mystery now made real in the church’s midst, signaled in the Great Entrance 
as 


the beginning and prelude of the new teaching (xarvij¢ 6ıaokaàiag) to be delivered in heaven concerning the plan of God for us and the revelation of the 
mystery of our salvation concealed in the innermost sanctuary of divine secrecy. For the Word of God said to his disciples, I shall not drink from the fruit of 
the vine until that day when I drink it anew with you in my Father’s Kingdom (Matt. 26:29) 106 


This new instruction enables the worthy to achieve full knowledge of the logoi of sensible and intelligible realities, whereupon the Logos leads them up to 
genuine theologia (encounter with the Trinity) at the end of their spiritual journey (6:aBaorg).°? As Shulz notes, this “new teaching” can only reference the 
anaphora,2at which point the Church finds 03) itself liturgically leaving the dimension of expectation and forthwith entering, sacramentally, the 
dimension of final fulfillment. 


The Church's Eucharist as Eschatological Denouement 


Despite his silence on the anamnesis and the words of institution, Maximus quotes J esus from the Last Supper- shall not drink from the fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it anew with you in my Father’s Kingdom (Matt. 26:29) .° This is but an accentuation of the eschatological momentum of the 
Eucharistic liturgy. The Church proceeds with Christ behind closed doors, which are nonetheless, paradoxically, the open doors of eschatological paradise. 
When, after the reading of the Gospel, the bishop qua Christ descends from his cathedra,” this is nothing less than the second coming. “All that follows 
belongs to the life of the future kingdom of Heaven. It is the eschaton made present: union of all with God as he is.”14 Indeed, the Eucharist is the pure 
liturgical dramatization of the “realized” eschatology that runs throughout Maximus’ theology, in which the “ages” of divine embodiment and of creaturely 
deification are not purely chronologically consecutive but overlap according to the singularity of the Creator’s ultimate purpose in and beyond 

time.!2 Zizioulas remarks, 


The “end” constitutes the “reason” for which both the past and the present “subsist,” according to Saint Maximus; and in consequence the “future age which 
does not end” becomes ...not an effect, as happens in time as we knowit after the Fall, but the cause of all past and present events. Consequently, 
remembrance of this “endless” future is not only possible but also ontologically definitive in the realm of the Eucharist as icon of the Kingdom.18 

Geoffrey Wainwright has noted this strongly eschatological orientation of the Eucharist in Maximus, but also his silence on the meal O N aspect. The 
most Maximus does is quote J esus’s promise to celebrate the meal with his disciples in his future Kingdom. But here again, as with the anaphora itself, his 
silence is telling. In the present celebration of the Eucharistic liturgy, the faithful are already with Christ in the heavenly meal, the ambiance and 
circumstances of which transcend conceptualization and imagination. The Church shares in Christ’s priesthood of the new creation and, through 
Eucharistic worship, helps to draw all of reconciled creation into the eternal feast, the universal communion among creatures and between creatures and 
Christ—the perfection of self- giving love and the supreme “distribution of gifts,” as Loudovikos calls it. Even if Maximus does not specifically designate 
the bread and wine in an Irenaean manner as the “first-fruits” of creation offered to God (for the sake of a new covenant and new creation),° it is 
unthinkable that he did not know this interpretation and may well have assumed its validity. But Irenaeus had also connected these “first-fruits” with 
Christ’s own sacrificed body and blood, and Maximus definitely privileged a compatible view. The “incarnate”—enfleshed (in all its forms), crucified, risen, 
and now glorified—body of Christ, he believes, is the true first-fruits of the new creation,” and therefore the prime food for the eschatological repast. An 
observation of Wainwright is especially relevant to Maximus: the manner by which Christ can be both the Host (Giver) of the eschatologically-charged 
Eucharistic banquet and its food (Gift) remains a pure mystery for the Church in the historical meanwhile.!8 

As we leave Maximus’ ecclesiology to take up other key themes, I would emphasize that lingering always in the background of his deep integration of 
Christology, cosmology, Eucharist, ecclesiology, and eschatology is the enduring principle, arising from Irenaeus and famously echoed in Athanasius and 
the Cappadocian Fathers, that the divine incarnational descent is purposed to the ascent of creation to God, which is deification. The fulcrum of Maximus’ 
vision is J esus Christ and his recapitulation (¢vaxepadAaiworg) and transfiguration of all things. And yet there is a kind of derivative primacy in the other 
angles of Maximus’ kaleidoscopic approach. Cosmologically, this is the story of all creation Hos» and its destiny. The Eucharist brings that story into 
focus as a cosmic liturgy with Christ as subject (Host) and object. Ecclesiologically, the Church, through the Spirit, shares Christ’s priesthood of creation 
and, as one of his continuing embodiments in the world, works toward the ingathering not only of “all flesh” but of “all things” into the mystery of 
deification. Eschatology—both “realized” and futurist—presents the whole economy as a christocentric project “from the end.” Here as elsewhere we see how 
Maximus’ finesse as a theologian was the intricate insinuation of these motifs, the subtlety with which he constructed and nurtured the connecting tissues 
between them. i196) 
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Part III Maximus’ Vision for the Transfigured Creation 
6 Protology and Teleology in Maximus’ Interpretation of Human Nature, Human Fallenness, 


and Human Hope 


With this chapter and the two that follow, we turn more directly to the oikonomia, the intensifying drama of salvation and deification as creative operations 
of the triune God, and to Maximus’ eschatological vision for the transfiguring of creation. In so doing we hardly leave behind the “cosmic landscapes” that I 
have sketched in the preceding three chapters, especially as we approach Maximus’ anthropology and moral psychology. Indeed, Maximus’ anthropology is 
a kind of lattice-work of intersecting cosmological, christological, eschatological, and ascetical themes. Human beings are constituted not to be independent 
moral agents ultimately saved from their abused freedom, but to be mutually-bonded priests of creation who participate “creatively” and constructively with 
Christ in the divine project of transfiguring the entire cosmos. 


In context, we understand Greek patristic theological anthropology much differently—and, I believe, more accurately—if we divest ourselves of habitual 
stereotypes about the sequence of action in Genesis 1- 3, including the tendency to read the story as a simple linear pattern of cause and effect, or as an 
uncomplicated plot recounting humanity's incipient perfection, transgression, and rehabilitation. Most patristic authors East and West read the early 
chapters of Genesis as a “thick” narrative inviting speculation into the precise character of human origins and the primal sin but already thoroughly shot 
through with the Christian Gospel of renewal and transformation. In the perspective deriving originally from Irenaeus, these chapters previewed, in 
summary dramatic form, the history of the world as the Creator’s work-in-progress. For most patristic interpreters, these chapters were prophetic, teeming 
with insights into the destiny of creation and especially of the humanfj200) race, and signaling the strategies of the Creator not only to make good on his 
plan for creation but to open up all new possibilities for human thriving out of the apparent disastrousness of Adam’s lapse.! 

Even if he does not explicitly articulate the notion of creation as an act of divine kenosis in the manner of some contemporary theologians,2 Maximus 
implies that creation was a function of God’s condescension, and not just a demonstration of divine sovereignty or creative power, insofar as the Creator 
already anticipated the tragic as well as salutary consequences of creating, and granting freedom to, an “other.” Already in premeditating his work in 

the logoi, God invested redemptive as well as creative grace in his project. Creation, in time and space, was therefore abounding from the outset in dramatic 
suspense. As I noted in Chapter 3considering Maximus’ cosmology, the paradigm of theo-drama, which Hans Urs von Balthasar elaborated in part based on 
his extensive work on Maximus, is an exceedingly useful framework for interpreting the Confessor’s re-imagining of the economy of creation and salvation. 
The crux of the dilemma is not simply whether the Creator’s prescience of the Adamic fall or his justice pre and post facto will be vindicated, but whether, 
having anticipated and comprehended creatures’ deviance, the Creator will use every contingency in creation’s history to advance his purposes and to 
resolve those contingencies into the mystery of deification so as to “do a new thing” (Isa. 43:19). Maximus has little concern for a philosophically-styled 
theodicy, and would have us concentrate foremost on the unfolding drama commencing when the preconceived, simultaneous, potential creation became 
actualized. 


The Human Creature: A Theo-Dramatic Work-In-Progress 

Before considering the existential conditions of “paradise” and the primeval Adamic fall in Maximus’ thought, there is the underlying Heo TD) issue of the 
precise ontological status of creation, and especially human nature, before and after the lapse. Patristic authors who believed that Adam had misused his 
freedom were wittingly or unwittingly pressed back onto the question of how a creature fashioned in the divine image (eikov) and ontologically predisposed 
toward the divine likeness (610iwo1g) could squander such a gift unless there was a latent flaw that surfaced when the freedom was actualized. Maximus, 
maintaining a rather strict a posteriori perspective on Adam’s transgression, never systematically addressed this issue and presupposed the Cappadocians’ 
absolute insistence that the Creator produced no moral evil in created nature and that rational creatures alone, in Gregory of Nyssa’s words, “invented” 
vice.3 

But there were other Cappadocian insights on human protology that Maximus revered as well, and that provided springboards for developing his own 
anthropogenetic ideas. What emerges, in turn, is a carefully worked-out drama of the dynamism and openness of human nature and of the resourcefulness 
of the Creator who is always free to draw from created nature new possibilities of transformation. Engaging especially the two Cappadocian Gregories, 
Maximus integrated four salient themes in his own retelling of the story of paradise, the fall, and the consequences of the fall for the human race: (1) a 
careful dialectical nuancing of human “nature” (@voig) in its own right; (2) a related and more developed dialectics of the passibility (tò 140g) of human 
nature considered from before and after the lapse in Genesis 1- 3; (3) speculation on the character of the Adamic fall itself; and (4) an 

overarching teleological or eschatological perspective that governed and even redefined protology, the doctrine of origins. 


The Dialectics of Human “Nature” 


Already in Chapter 3 I briefly examined some of Maximus’ ideas on created nature, which is as much the horizon as it is the matrix and plan (logos) of 
creaturely becoming.‘ In his interpretive playfulness, however $202) the Confessor exploits the polyvalence of physis and does not always signal the 
specific meaning the term carries when he uses it. In its basic sense “nature” is synonymous with common “essence” (ovoia)),5 the utter stability of a single 
nature, together with its “essential activity” (obo1wSn¢ évépyeia)) and predisposition (£E1¢),° as undergirded by the Logos who authors and orders the 
universe of created natures in their salutary diversity. And yet Maximus resists a notion of pura natura nested in the laurels of its ontological security. Each 
being’s “principle of nature” (Adyog pvoewg), the staging point of the Logos’s own immanent operation within it, summons that being into the fray, as it 
were, of existing, and into a peculiar mode (tpozo0g) of motion and actualization. Nature is an essence drawn into a “history” of interrelation and interaction 
with other natures in the living mosaic that is creation—what I earlier termed Maximus’ “cosmo-politeian” vision.” In a letter to Thalassius, Maximus calls 
nature the mediating factor which negotiates humanity between God and “the world,” guiding human beings from merely “carnal” existence in this world to 
the deifying reality of God.® 

The special dignity of essential human nature and its position as a composite “microcosm” of the macrocosm of creation is a central theme of Maximus’ 
theological anthropology that has been thoroughly foregrounded in the work of Lars Thunberg and others, so I shall not revisit it in detail here. With it 
Maximus establishes the strategic position and unique mediatory role of human nature in the divine economy.? The bond between soul and body lies at the 
core of human nature and is indicative of the “image of God” (Gen. 1:26- 7); and it isa magnet or rallying point for the solidarity of all corporeal creatures, 
as we find in a salient statement fromAmbiguum 7: 


It is as if Gregory [Nazianzen] were saying that God in his goodness made man as a union of soul and body, so that the soul which was given to him, being 
rational and intellectual—because it is created in the very image of its Creator—should, on the one hand, by means of its desire and the whole power of its 
total love, cling closely to God through knowledge, and, growing in likeness to God, be divinized; and, on the other hand, through its mindful care of what is 


lower, in accordance with the commandment tolove one's neighbor as oneself (Matt. 22:39), it should make prudent use of | P 3) its body, with a view to 
ordering it to the mind through the virtues, and acquaint it with God as its fellow servant, itself mediating to the body the indwelling presence of its Creator, 
making God himself—who bound together the body and the soul—the body’s own unbreakable bond of immortality. The aim is “what God is to the soul, the 
soul might become to the body,”“° and that the Creator of all might be proven to be One, and through humanity might come to reside in all beings ina 
manner appropriate to each, so that the many, though separated from each other in nature, might be drawn together into a unity as they converge 
around the one human nature. When this happens, God will be all things in everything (1 Cor. 15:28), encompassing all things and making them subsist in 
himself, for beings will no longer possess independent motion or fail to share in God’s presence, and it is with respect to this sharing that we are, and are 
called, gods (J ohn 10:35), children of God (J ohn 1:12), the body, and members of God(Eph. 1:23; 5:20), and it follows, “portions of God,”! and other such 
things, in the progressive ascent of the divine plan to its final end.2 

Here Maximus has deeply insinuated vocation into the human essence, or nature. Human nature’s integrity is preserved and extended not only by the soul’s 
internal work of forming and loving its immediate “neighbor” and “fellow servant’—the body—but also by external agapic communion with other individual 
persons/ neighbors/ bodies who equally share that nature, and by the benefit of human integrity and solidarity thereby accorded to non-human natures in 
creation. Framed in terms of a familiar triad in Maximus, it is fruitless to imagine natural human “being” (tò eivai) apart from the state of moral and 
ecclesial “well-being” (tò ed eiva) and the eschatological state of “eternal well-being” (tò dei eò eivai) to be enjoyed by all transfigured creatures. 


Maximus, however, also sometimes speaks of human “nature” with a more pejorative nuance when referencing the postlapsarian 

condition Heo) (xatdaotaoig)¥ or circumstance (nepiotaog) of corporeal creation, the nature on its own terms and in its weakness (do8éveia;, 2 Cor. 
12:9)! apart from indwelling grace, asserting itself as though it were independent of the Creator and groping for a mode by which to perpetuate itself. As we 
observed earlier, Maximus echoes the view of Athanasius and Gregory Nazianzen that a certain ontological poverty or residual chaos (tò &étaxtov)—wholly 
distinct from moral evil—already inheres in material and corporeal nature, rendering it susceptible to misappropriation by the rational, moral beings who 
inhabit bodies.” Altogether, this weak condition of created nature is comprehended in the Pauline image of creation’s subjection to vanity and corruption 
(Rom. 8:20ff.) “8 

Predictably the depiction of human nature as persisting in a compromised or “stunted” (koAoBoupéevn)2 mode is most in evidence where Maximus reflects 
on the precise consequences of the Adamic fall. These include the provisional constraints or “law” now imposed on humanity in the form of the irrational, 
passible side of human nature left to its own devices;2° the inexorable bouncing back-and-forth between pain and pleasure in human experience;2! and the 
relentless forward advance of sexually-generated procreation wherein life becomes a matter of biological survival rather than of flourishing according to 
humanity’s authentic nature and origin (yéveoig).22 Thus, as J oshua Lollar has justly emphasized, Maximus’ negative description of “nature” most often 
shows up in his ascetical doctrine, whereas his positive definition is continually reiterated in his teaching on the contemplation of “nature” as reality pre- 
ordered to the will of God.23 


Failure to take account of Maximus’ dialectical approach to human nature can lead to serious confusion in interpreting his anthropology Eo 5) and 
cosmology alike. For example, the Orthodox Personalist theologian J ohn Zizioulas obscures the issue, I believe, by taking Maximus’ second, more pejorative 
nuance as the more basic. Nature is what perennially constrains hypostasis, or person, and ontologically “the conflict remains deep and 

unredeemable.”24 But nature in this sense is primarily biological nature binding persons to the “ontological necessity” of passion, individual drive to survive, 
and “natural death.”25 Zizioulas meanwhile cites Maximus to the effect that the “logos of nature” (Adyog pvoews) is “not nature as such but 
naturepersonalized.” He further defends his thesis: 

Not emphasizing this may lead to two fundamental misunderstandings of Maximus’ theology: (a) that the Fall and sin, including death, are simply the result 
of a deviation from a previous natural state of existence; and (b) that the authentic form of existence amounts to conformity to nature as such (nature being 
an ultimate ontological notion). The “logos of nature” points to nature as it is hypostasized in a person; it is the particularization of nature. In other words, 
to exist “according to the logos of nature” means to hypostatize your nature in true and authentic personhood, to make the general (nature) exist in a state of 
otherness and particularity for ever. The “logos of nature” is not to “naturalize” the person but to “personalize” nature by turning it from general to 
particular, by introducing otherness into its very “being”.26 

In Zizioulas’s favor, here, is Maximus’ fierce realism about embodied human life and his reticence to speculate “behind” the fall to a “natural” state of 
human existence in which personal human freedom was not in play. On the other hand, the “logoi of nature” maintain the stability and integrity of created 
nature(s) or essence(s) as preordained within the Logos, and the potentiality of creatures that the Logos is leading to perfection. Already before the fall, 
within the divine plan, created nature is utterly “personalized” by the indwelling Logos-Christ, who in his creative freedom “flexes” the logoi so as to enable 
creatures not only to survive their fallen condition but to thrive in it and beyond it as “new creatures.” In this positive vision of things, “nature” and “person” 
are ontologically simultaneous, as are the principles of the universal (tò yevixov) and the particular (tò pepiov). Person (bad0tao1g) does not trump nature 
as though liberating it from nature’s ontological oppression. Zizioulas spurns “philological” as opposed to theological B20 6) interpretations of human 
nature in Maximus,” but in so doing he does not satisfactorily honor the plasticity of the Confessor’s usage of physis and his hermeneutical playfulness in 
negotiating the suspense of whether and how the all-resourceful Creator will eschatologically subjugate humanity's provisional “nature”—or rather, its 
provisional condition or mode (tpdoz0g) of nature—to the “nature” projected toward a supernatural, deified mode of being.28 Indeed, one of Maximus’ 
theological preoccupations is to demonstrate how this contingent state of human nature nonetheless works to the Creator’s ends. Ever 

resilient, essential nature meanwhile moves creatures forward to fulfill the Creator’s will, perennially resisting those who would attempt to pervert its 
course: 

For such is nature, punishing those who undertake to violate it to the degree that they actually live in unnatural opposition to it, by not allowing them to 
acquire naturally all of nature’s power (Svvautv), for they have been partially deprived of its very integrity (4pt10tntog) and for this they are punished, since 
it is they themselves who pointlessly and foolishly have procured this lack of existence by inclining toward nonbeing.22 


The Dialectics of Human Passibility 


Maximus’ treatment of human nature comes into even sharper focus in his equally dialectical consideration of the “passibility” (tò 140g) of corporeal 
natures—that is, their liability to irrational passions, suffering, and ultimate death—a theme already central to Gregory of Nyssa’s speculations on paradise, 
the fall, and the destiny of the human race. In effect, Nyssen had asked: Did humanity invent vice because its bodily nature as such was already weak and 
passible, or is that weakness and passibility rather a consequence of having voluntarily sinned? In order both to avoid the Origenist doctrine of the soul 
preexisting the body and a Manichaean tendency to anchor evil in the material body itself, Nyssen had posited that indeed, prelapsarian human nature was 
created with its passible and appetitive dimension intact, but only Adam’s actual vice thrust it into an irrational and E07 bestial mode. More precisely, 
in his own revision of the notion, going back to Philo and Origen, of a “double creation” (ideal/ potential and actual) of humanity, Gregory proposed three 
phases: first, the creation of human nature ideally and actually as a perfected whole in the image of God (Gen. 1:26- 7);32 second, but simultaneously, the 
addition of passibility to that nature in God’s foreknowledge of the fall;24and third, the allowance, after the fall, for that passibility to materialize in the form 
of the punitive-but-restorative “tunics of skins” (Gen. 3:21), which indicate the concretized sexual division of male and female, the provisional means of 


human survival by sexual procreation, and the irrationality of human passions given to refinement in the experiential fire of suffering, illusory pleasure, and 
ultimate death.22 

Maximus clearly took serious account of Gregory of Nyssa’s dialectics of human passibility. He touches explicitly on it in Amb. J o. 8 when discussing how 
Adam could possibly have squandered his original dignity in paradise: 


There are two possible explanations of how this came about. One possibility is that God, at the very moment humanity fell, blended our soul together with 
our body on account of the transgression, and endowed it with the capacity to undergo change, just as he gave the body the capacity to suffer, undergo 
corruption, and be wholly dissolved—as was evinced when God covered the body with the garments of skins (Gen. 3:21). This explanation accords with the 
text of Scripture: And the creature was made subject to corruption, not willingly, but for the sake of him who subjected it in hope (Rom. 8:20). The other 
possibility is that from the beginning God, in his foreknowledge, formed the soul in the aforesaid way because he foresaw the coming transgression, so that 
by suffering and experiencing evil on its own, the soul would come to an awareness of itself and its proper dignity, and even gladly embrace detachment with 
respect to the body.3 

Elsewhere in the first of the Questions and Responses for Thalassius, where Thalassius has asked whether the cardinal passions are evil 

in Bbos) themselves or only become so when they are wrongly “used,” Maximus appeals directly to Nyssen: 

These passions, and the rest as well, were not originally created together with human nature, for if they had been they would contribute to the definition of 
human nature. But following what the eminent Gregory of Nyssa taught,*4 I say that, on account of humanity’s fall from perfection, the passions were 
introduced and attached themselves to the more irrational part of human nature. Then, immediately (éa)) after humanity had sinned, the divine and 
blessed image was displaced by the clear and obvious likeness to unreasoning animals. For since humanity, being shrouded from the dignity of reason, 
human nature had in fairness to be punished with what humans had deliberately incurred—the marks of irrationality; and humanity had to come wisely to 
perceive the rational magnanimity of the God who governs it.2° 

Maximus’ dependence on Gregory, however, runs much deeper than simply echoing his speculations about human origins and passibility. Already Gregory’s 
interest was less in precise protology than in teleology, in carefully reading historical human experience and destiny back into the story of origins—in 
imitation of how the story is constructed in the Bible itself. As Rowan Williams has shown from Gregory's dialogue with his sister Macrina On the Soul and 
Resurrection, Nyssen himself struggled dialectically with whether passibility had, in good Platonic fashion, to be excluded absolutely from the human 
essence and divine image, being imposed “from without” (éw8ev),2° or whether, at the end of the day, the soul’s lower passible faculties—desire (ém8vprial) 
and temper (8vupdg)—are, along with reason, so vital to the spiritual quest of assimilation to God that they must somehow be recuperated as intrinsic.2’ Even 
if deviant passions (nån) are the risked side effects, the “animal” impulses internally serve, under reason’s guide, to propel the mind toward the cultivation 
of virtues, especially as virtues often entail certain qualities of affect. Williams plausibly argues that Gregoryf209) distinguishes between human 
“essence” strictly speaking, which is an intelligent animating principle, and human “nature” as that essence tending toward a concrete history in which it is 
empirically linked with sexuality, passions, and bodily experience.38 

The conflict of mind and passion arises only when we are forgetful of their continuity—passion (in the wider sense) sustaining a body which is charged with 
making sense of itself, coming to ‘mean’ something, to bear the task of an intelligible communication in the world of what God is like; and reason being 
incapable of moulding bodily life into meaning without harmony with those impulses which are its own foundations or inchoate forms.22 

Maximus’ own “dialectics of passion,” as von Balthasar aptly calls it,4° follows Gregory most closely in privileging the teleology of human passibility over its 
protology. The overarching goal is an eschatological vision of the Creator’s resourcefulness in revealing and perfecting created nature in all its diversity and 
intricacy, but also the human creature’s progressive existential embrace of the sheer gift (and giftedness) of its complex nature. Maximus, as we shall see 
further on,# capitalizes on the Christianized Stoic notion of virtuous use (xpijo1¢) of the instincts and passible drives bequeathed on fallen humanity, and 
integrates this into his overall doctrine of human free will. 


For Maximus, there is already the natural passibility, or passivity, by which contingent creatures are at bottom utterly dependent on the gracious motion of 
the Creator within them, propelling them toward their proper telos. With God as both primary and final cause, Maximus sees, as does Nyssen, a certain 
benevolent and providential “compulsion” (avayxn) in the constitution and movement of creatures. Nyssen terms it, in parallel with the Creator’s pure 
freedom, “the necessary order of nature” (ñ åvaykaia tç PLoews TAEIg)*2 and “that which is realized to the purposes of God’s action necessarily according 
to the sequence of nature, by a certain order and harmony.”42 Maximus frames this | a 10) “necessity” both in terms of the inviolable permanence of a 
creature's natural principle“ and, from the perspective of creaturely freedom and self-determination (adtefovcia), as its predisposition to its targeted end. 
The creature’s “fixed and unchangeable natural disposition” is such that all expressions of (gnomic) will must be surrendered to its deep orientation to the 
goal of human nature. “We should long to receive being moved (tò kweio8a1 AaBeiv moOr|owpEv),” or in other words, embrace our natural passivity to the 
divine activity (évépyeia) within us, like an image conforming to its archetype or an imprint to its stamp.“® 

This occurs through the grace of the Spirit which has conquered (éxvixrjoacav) [the human creature], showing that it has God alone acting within it, so that 
through all there is only one sole energy, that of God and those worthy of God, or rather of God alone, who in a manner befitting his goodness wholly 
interpenetrates (ep1ywprjoavtog) all who are worthy. For of necessity (&vayxn) all things without exception cease from their willful movement toward 
something else when the ultimate object of their desire and participation appears before them and is, if I may put it this way, contained in them 
uncontainably according to the measure of the participation of each.46 

The point is that human nature, as directly moved by God’s energeia, is constraining not in a primarily negative sense but in the positive sense of saving 
creatures from a non-teleocentric existence and from slavery to unbridled self- determination. The greatest liberation for creatures is precisely a sanguine 
passivity or “gnomic surrender” (éyy@pnoig yvwrKn)“Z to the benevolent necessity of God freely working within them. 


The dark side of human passibility, however, registers itself only in humanity's postlapsarian state, and emerges precisely in Adam’s adventure of moving 
outside this benevolent necessity to pursue the fateful end of choosing purely according to the whim of his own inclination (yv@pn). As a result, the moral 
integrity of the passible faculties, desire and temper, gives way to a new liability to detrimental passions, passions that do not simply undermine the rule of 
sanctified reason but thrust the soul into fragmentation and disintegration. This is the condition of the tunics of skins (Gen. 3:21), an ambiguous 

condition | a 11) now marked by sexual procreation, the need to use instincts of self-protection and self-preservation, and most especially for Maximus by 
an imposed “law” of pleasure and pain that contours this provisional state of being.*8 

The Tragedy of the Fall and Human Fallenness 


Adam the Proto-Ascetic and His Inglorious Transgression 


Maximus’ intense soteriological realism, a function of his mimesis of biblical realism and relative indifference to abstract theories of human protology, 
strongly qualifies his treatment of the events in Eden. This is because Adam squandered his freedom, and undermined his capacity for spiritual pleasure, 
virtually “at the instant he came into being” (“ua të yiveo8au),4° thrusting into the suspenseful historical foreground the ontological mutability and 
susceptibility of the human creature in staggering contrast with the pure stability of the Creator. 


Maximus’ Adam-in-paradise is something of a combination of Irenaeus’s Adam, an innocent adolescent needing to grow into his freedom, and Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Adam, whose original life in paradise was like that of the angels (ioayyeAog).° Though Maximus does not, like Gregory, explicitly postulate that 
prelapsarian humanity would have procreated like the angels, he does aver that it was subject to natural human origination (yéveoig), not the sexually-based 
generation (yévv-noig) characteristic of fallen humanity—a discrepancy rectified by the New Adam’s virgin birth.*! Most importantly, Maximus envisions 
Adam {§j2 12) as a proto-ascetic who sets an example both of despair and of hope for his human progeny. In a rare extended discussion of the prelapsarian 
Adam in Ambiguum 45, commenting on Nazianzen’s reflection on the nakedness of the primal human, Maximus notes that Adam shared immortality by 
grace (katà xaptv), that his body was in a state of metabolic stability (“equilibrium devoid of flux and reflux”) and “did not possess the temperament 
(kpãow) which ‘thickens the flesh and makes it mortal and obtuse.” Adam lived “a life without artifice (atéxvwg),” experiencing no atrophy of his natural 
condition of good health (evegia) and thus having no need for protective clothing. Most importantly, he had “innate dispassion” (évodoa &ma8e1a)) and was 
thus free from shame.2 

And yet in character with his heuristic approach to reading Scripture and the Fathers, Maximus takes another angle, positing that Nazianzen may refer 
rather to humanity in its present state if stripped of the accretions of its fallenness. This would mean cutting away the “irrational fantasies of the passions” 
and getting back, not just to an original dispassion (which for Maximus would be a sublime stability of the passible faculties) but also to the reality at the 
core of the primal human, “the unconditioned motion of the whole power of his love for what was above him” (God), “freely chosen movement (avOaipetov 
xivnotg) to him in love.” Free of “circumstantial necessity” (mepiotatuc &vayKn), Adam before his lapse needed no skills to be wise, possessing a spiritual 
knowledge (yv@og) that already outstripped the contemplation of nature.53 


It becomes clear at this point that Maximus is reimagining Adam as an ascetic, indeed as our original exemplar in the ascetical life, looking out on a limitless 
horizon of assimilation to the Creator. Adam may have been naturally gifted and virtuous, but he stood on the threshold of developing his gifts to their 
fullest. Maximus carries this into one additional reflection on Nazianzen’s image of Adam’s nakedness, suggesting that it may bespeak his original moral 
integrity, since by a pure habitus (1g) he already had inculcated the logoi of the virtues. The vocation of Adam’s posterity, then, is to recuperate this pure 
asceticism: 


it cannot be doubted that those who, by means of a philosophical principle, wish to raise themselves up from the forefather’s fall, begin by completely 
negating the passions, after which they cease busyingiill2 13) themselves with the principles of technical skills, and finally, peering beyond natural 
contemplation, they catch a glimpse of immaterial knowledge, which has absolutely no form susceptible to sense perception or any meaning that can be 
contained by spoken words. Then, just as God in the beginning created the first man, they too will be naked in the simplicity of their knowledge, in their life 
free of distractions, and in their mortification of the law of the flesh. 

Understanding Adam’s exemplary ascetical role, however, requires an analysis of the dynamics and consequences of his actual transgression. His ideal state 
lasting for only an instant, he set in motion a whole process of human disintegration by first estranging the very poles he was intended to unite in created 
nature, and “cutting human nature to pieces.” There is little abstractness here. “Original” sin is concrete vice, and Maximus, like other ascetical 
theologians in antiquity, inevitably contributed, as we shall see, to longstanding discussion of the primal vice that triggered all the other vices. 


Maximus does not labor over the question of how, despite his endowments and glorious condition, Adam could have brought ruination on himself. As 
mentioned earlier, he deferred to Nyssen, embracing a “reciprocal causality”? whereby the consequence of Adamic sin was somehow also its cause. 
Maximus attributes Adam’s lapse most basically to a failure of gnomic will (yv@n),2 though he can also call it simply an abuse of freedom or self- 
determination (adtefovoia).22 Maximus, we must remember, considers gnomic will morally neutral in its own right but capable of directing choice toward 
either vice or virtue. Because gnômê names the “deep-seated desire for those things that are within our power, whence arises choice (mpoaipeoig),”© it holds 
great sway in the soul; but its strength is also its flaw, for the implied “deliberation” of gnomic will all too easily devolves into vacillation in relation to what 
is genuinely good or beautiful. In a split second, it seems, Adam vacillated, distracted himself from his utterly good estate, and “invented” an ulterior and 
illusory good—the pleasure of the body—as though it were determinative of his ability to thrive in the flesh. 


E- 14) In patently ascetical terms, Maximus similarly describes Adam’s sin as a failure of spiritual vision or natural contemplation, a slavish capitulation 
to bodily (as opposed to spiritual) senses, and a primal infatuation with eating.®2 Adam “fell into ignorance (&yvorav) of his [divine] Cause, and, at the advice 
of the serpent, mistook as god the very thing which God had commanded him to repudiate,” thus condemning himself to a “mixed” knowledge inhibiting his 
ability to see the true good vividly and enduringly: 

The more, then, that man preoccupied himself with a knowledge based exclusively on the experience of sensible things, the more he bound himself with 
ignorance of God. The more he bound himself with the chain of this ignorance, the more he cleaved to the experience of the sensual enjoyment of material 
objects of knowledge. The more he indulged himself in this enjoyment, the more he aroused the desire of the self-love which it produces. The more 
diligently he seized the desire of self-love, the more he invented multiple ways to sustain his pleasure, which is the fruit and object of self-love.3 

Maximus herein projects two of his strongest images of the Adamic fall and its legacy: as a vicious downward spiral of ignorance, and as a domino effect in 
which vice spawns vice. He also explicitly identifies self-love as the “original” vice that sprouted all the rest. In Christian antiquity, and especially in the 
monastic heritage, considerable speculation arose about the truly seminal vice. Origen had famously theorized that pre-existent rational beings fell 
originally because of satiety (kopog), a virtual “over-indulgence” in the Creator’s generosity, leading to negligence and the attrition of spiritual 

fervency.™ Gregory of Nyssa, perhaps not wanting to be dogmatic on the point, entertains the idea that vanity (kevoSofia) and its concomitant pleasures 
started the train of passions. But at long last he targets envy (p8dovog)—“the passion that causes evil, | a 15) the father of death, the first entrance of 
sin’—as the kingpin of vices.®° Maximus instead settles on self-love (pùavrtia), an aberrant manifestation of the soul’s deep-seated desire (é pw), as the 
source of sins. It is an insatiable, even narcissistic urge to give pleasure to the body with which the soul has become infatuated,®° thus deviating from the 
satisfaction only to be found in spiritual pleasure. 

We who, for the sake of self-love, contend for pleasure and, for the same reason, hasten to flee pain, invent countless sources for the destructive passions. 
For instance, if we give heed to self-love through pleasure, we give rise to gluttony, arrogance, vainglory, pride, avarice, covetousness, tyranny, haughtiness, 
vain-boasting, laziness, fury, conceit, vanity, contempt, wantonness, silliness, trickery, prodigality, licentiousness, ostentation, swollen pride, sloth, 
indifference, mockery, loquacity, untimely chatter, lewd speech, and as many other vices as there are of this kind. If, however, the path of self-love tortures 
us with pain, we generate anger, envy, hatred, enmity, malice, reproach, slander, sycophancy, grief, hopelessness, despair, false accusations of divine 
providence, lethargy, negligence, discouragement, despondence, faintheartedness, unseemly sorrow, weeping, dejection, lamentation, jealousy, rivalry, 
provocation to jealousy, and the rest of the vices that stem from the state of being deprived of pleasure. From the mixture of pleasure and pain that occurs 
from various causes—namely, from wickedness (woxOnpiag), for this is what some call the synthesis of the contrary parts of vice—we engender hypocrisy, 
pretense, deceit, affectation, flattery, man-pleasing, and the rest of the vices that derive from this compound treachery.®2 

From this passage we can discern that the vices primordially deriving from pleasure are a function of the soul’s desiring drive (émOvpiaf tò émOvpntiKov), 
and those deriving from pain a function of its aversive drive (Əvuóg; tò Bvukóv), with some of the vices combining both drives. We can also identify in this 
alignment of the vices six of the E- 16) eight passions that had already appeared in the Evagrian tradition of eight cardinal vices—gluttony 
(yaotpipapyia), avarice (pùapyvpia), grief (Abzn), lethargy (àxnôia), vainglory (kevoSoéial), and arrogance (òneppavia)—with approximations of 


Evagrius’s other two as well. Maximus’ licentiousness (éxoAacia) approximates Evagrius’s fornication (sopveia), and Maximus’ anger (Ovuóg) approximates 
Evagrius’s wrath (opyrj). Self-love achieved primacy in Maximus’ thinking because of its fertility, its “strategic” position vis-a-vis pleasure and pain, and 
because, from a teleological perspective, it stood in direct opposition to the ultimately sanctifying and unifying “cosmic virtue” of love (&yazn)). 

In his ascetical works Maximus seeks to spell out so far as possible the chain of cause and effect in the proliferation of the passions or vices, thus reinforcing 
in practical teaching the fact that there can be no “original sin” if that means moral evil gaining an ontological foothold or status in created nature. Showing 
the profound influence of Evagrius and the Cappadocian Fathers, Maximus keeps the focus on the concrete vices, which, because of demonic infestation and 
the unleashing of myriad wicked or distracting “thoughts” (Aoyiopoi), allow evil a relative existence through habituation and engrained behaviors. 


Maximus clearly distanced himself, then, from an Augustinian doctrine of original sin and maintained, with the Greek patristic consensus, that Adam 
transmitted the consequences of his sin but not the guilt itself.” J ean-Claude Larchet has nonetheless insisted that Maximus found common ground with 
the Western tradition by affirming that sin qua “passible nature” inserted itself into the human race after Adam’s fall. He points, for example, to the fact 
that Maximus sometimes speaks of the “laws” of sin, passion, and death as “laws of nature,” that he presupposes “generic sin” (yevu) Guaptia) or 
“ancestral sin” (s1poyovuc) épaptia),” and that gnomic will fatefully bound human nature to the chain of evil.“ I concur with Larchet that Maximus casts a 
grim portrait; E- 17) indeed, he sees postlapsarian humanity in its own right as languishing without hope of liberation. But caution is in order. When the 
Confessor explains how sin, passion, and death have become “laws of nature,” he clarifies that this is purely “circumstantial” (epiotatixdg).” As in Nyssen, 
sin has become second nature, as it were.“ So too “generic sin” refers to the consequential burden laid on humanity in Adam’s wake by passion and death, 
not a genetic incapacitation in willing or doing the good. And as we have already observed, the passibility of nature invariably cuts two ways in Maximus’ 
purview. Passion and death are punitive but also redemptive, even transformative. “Gnomic” volition (yv@un) can indeed bind humans to vice but it can 
also serve constructively as a means to relearn “natural” willing and the habitual reorientation of the human moral subject toward virtuous ends. Maximus 
appears never to stray far from the Pauline perspective wherein God has subjected humanity (and all corporeal creation) to futility and corruption—in 

hope (Rom. 8:19- 24). 


Sexuality and the Christian Hope 


Not surprisingly given his monastic provenance, Maximus considers human sexuality not as a detached theme for anthropological discussion but as already 
thoroughly couched within the ascetical narrative of paradise, the fall, and the postlapsarian crisis of humankind. Von Balthasar even suggests that “The 
focal point of the whole question of pathos seems, in fact, to be in the phenomenon of sexuality.”” But if so, it is also a focal point of the healing and 
reorientation of human passibility. Indeed, it factors into Maximus’ consideration of humanity’s role in mediating cosmic divisions and the 

larger oikonomia whereby all things are to be reconciled and made new in J esus Christ. Thus too sexuality turns out to be an important case of how 
Maximus’ teleology or eschatology conditions his reading of human beginnings. 


The severity of the alienation of male and female accompanying the fall sets the stage for Maximus’ dramatizing creaturely alienation in general. Though he 
hardly absolves Adam of a primary role in the initial lapse, he subtly demonizes Eve as a seductress who helps the E2213) serpent do his bidding. In Amb. 
Jo. 7, Eve is certainly the implied harlot when Maximus writes, 

Humanity was created for and to this end [progressive ascent to God]. But our forefather Adam misused his freedom and turned instead to what was 
inferior, redirecting his desire from what was permissible to what had been forbidden. For it was in his power of self-determination to be united to the Lord 
and become one spirit with him, or to join himself to a prostitute and become one body with her (see 1 Cor. 6:16- 17); but deceived he chose to estrange 
himself from the divine and blessed goal, preferring by his own choice to be a pile of dust (see Gen. 2:7) rather than god by grace. Therefore God, who does 
whatever is necessary for our salvation, in his wisdom and love for humankind, and with the goodness that befits him, affixed the appropriate punishment 
alongside the irrational movement of our intellectual faculty, where it would not fail to do what was required.8° 

As Doru Costache has demonstrated, Maximus’ recognition of Eve’s conspiracy was fully consonant with certain representations of her trickery in Byzantine 
liturgical hymns and preaching of the same era.®! I would add that such denigration of Eve undoubtedly served also to amplify the contrast between her and 
the Theotokos as the “New Eve,” an epithet already being accorded Mary long before Maximus’ time.®2 And yet later, as Costache points out, Maximus also 
calls Eve a cohabitant or spouse (obvoikog) of Adam,®3 and though he still disparages her for being the object of Adam’s misplaced trust, the softened 
approach is hardly superfluous, especially since (in his characteristically teleological framework) Maximus desires to uphold, already with the protoplasts, 
the dignity of marriage as a path to the virtuous life.8+ Indeed, he chastises as quasi- Manichaean those repulsed by the thought that the soul, as image of 
God, joined with a body, “should coexist with sordid pleasure and bodily secretions,” or enter into the estate of marriage.®> 


B21) Adam and Eve instantiate the tragedy whereby embodied, sexed creatures, male and female, fell short of the potential of their nature. Presumably 
they would have reproduced impassibly,2° dwelling in a state of perfectly-oriented erôs.87 They were predisposed toward reciprocal communion and 
prospective deification, but succumbed to a bodily self-love that stunted future human existence. Though Maximus upholds sexual procreation after the fall 
as the Creator’s providential means for perpetuating the human race, sexual division becomes the crux of the inescapable syndrome of sensual pleasure 
(sexual passion) and pain (childbirth) at the heart of this provisional order over which the specter of death prevails. In this context male and female 
symbolize, internally, the soul’s dual thymetic (incensive) and epithymetic (desiring) drives: “male” the ferocity to resist pain, and “female” the urge for 
pleasure.88 The modern Christian reader may strain to find a redemptive appraisal of sexual experience in Maximus, but he is intensely cautious. In his 
view, largely that of the ascetical tradition from which he came, the pleasure and pain associated with sexuality threaten always to take on a life of their own, 
in a fateful and degenerative spiral whereby men and women strive competitively and egoistically to sustain pleasure and escape pain, and sensually to 
outsmart, as it were, the essentially remedial modality of sexual procreation. Eschatologically speaking, moreover, sexual “pleasure,” whatever relative value 
it might have in conjugal relations, can only give way to the unprecedented ecstatic pleasure experienced in the age to come. 

Maximus describes the ascetical task of male and female (whether married or celibate) in terms of cosmic “mediation,” sketched most lucidly 

in Ambiguum 41 and Questions and Responses for Thalassius 48. The division between male and female stands at the bottom of 

the E220) ontological order of the five polarities of the cosmos,®2 but it is first in the existential order, since humanity is “a natural link which by its 
proper parts mediates between these universal extremes” and is summoned to a sublime ascent by actively negotiating these polarities. The human 
mediation takes the form of a participation in Christ’s supreme mediation of the cosmos. Because Christ, by undergoing human birth (yévvnoig) from a 
virgin, free from sexual pleasure (and presumably, for Mary, free from the pain of childbirth), pioneered a new birth that is sacramentally appropriated in 
baptism, men and women must together begin the task of realizing that “dispassion” (éda@e1a)) which is, in reality, the positive and deifying use of the 
passible faculties.2! Thus Maximus follows ascetical precedent in encouraging the sublimation of sexual pleasure within marriage, since, as an alternate 
path of virtuous living alongside celibacy, married persons participate in the existential work of resisting the momentum of corporeal disorder and 
reconciling human nature to itself. It is imperative to recognize that Maximus, while upholding sexual distinction in paradise, has in mind a concrete 
existential alienationbetween male and female in the world, the rectification of which is intrinsic to the hope of human—and cosmic—reconciliation. 


Maximus meanwhile demonstrates his overriding teleological perspective on this human mediation through the sexes in a striking passage where he is 
applying the oft-used notion of “mean” (uéoov) between “extremes” (tà &kpa), a logical or cosmological counterpart of his idea of the “middle” (ueoòtng) of 
history between the extremes of “beginning” (apyn) and “end” (téAoq): 


An “extreme” is: And God said, Let us make humanity according to our image and likeness (Gen. 1:26). A “mean” is: And God made humanity, male and 
female he made them (Gen. 1:27). Again, an “extreme” is: In Christ there is neither male nor female (Gal. 3:21).23 

Whatever moves midway between “extremes” is unequal or disparate (é&vicov), says Maximus, in contrast with the “ever-moving 

repose” E29 (àekivntog otåàog) of the extremes themselves.” Doru Costache accurately concludes that “by juxtaposing the trilogy to the three verses, it 
becomes clear that Genesis 1:26 refers to the pre-temporal divine intention concerning humanity (apyrj), Genesis 1:27 to our historically concrete, gendered 
condition (uecotng), and Galatians 3:28 to humankind’s existential purpose, construed as perfection (téAog).”25 

Von Balthasar finds in Maximus a final sexual “synthesis” in which sexual difference is thoroughly erased both personally and bodily. Properly speaking, the 
actual synthesis applies, through the work of Christ the New Adam, to the merging of humanity's unspoiled paradisiac state with humanity’s present, mortal 
condition, yielding a “higher, third condition.”°6 But if that is so, it is not clear why the difference between male and female must absolutely evaporate in the 
age to come. Human “mediation” looks toward a final dissolution, not of sexes as such, but of the alienation between sexes, the legacy of pain and pleasure, 
and the drive for survival attending sexual procreation. Maximus’ vision of deification still projects, like Nyssen’s, a perpetuation of the human vocation, a 
sublime ascending motion “around God” (epi Oev) that is humanity's eternal sabbatical rest.27 In this state or aeon, humans hope and move toward ever 
new transformations, new ecstasies of erésreaching for fulfillment, erds now being an instrument of passionate self- giving rather than impassioned self- 
interest. 


Historical Ambiguity and Eschatological Clarity 

Maximus’ anthropology and soteriology thrive on his deep sense of the ambiguity of historical existence. Humanity, as we have seen, finds itself caught 
somewhere between an original-but- unfulfilled perfection and an unprecedented, hoped for, yet-to-be-realized transfiguration. The Confessor actually 
relishes this ambiguity as the stage on which the Creator’s theo-dramatic work is set in bold relief. Like a B22) good play, the plot does not move toward 
an expeditious resolution; rather, it must thicken and intensify before any clarity is achieved, a clarity thoroughly tempered and textured by the complexities 
of the drama. I have credited von Balthasar for first reading Maximus in this theo-dramatic light, but one of my purposes in this book has been to enhance 
this perspective more fully than von Balthasar was able to do in his later writings after the final edition of his Cosmic Liturgy appeared. 

Von Balthasar and Sherwood, from an esteemed generation of Maximus scholarship, observed that in tracing the drama of human history and hope, 
Maximus dwelled on the old question of whether the “end” (téAog)) is a sheer return to the “beginning” (åpxńh).22 Though Origen, with his doctrine of 

an apokatastasis, has often been blamed for equating them, and as sparking a controversy over cosmology and eschatology that Maximus eventually joined, 
the equation seems more to have been dogma for fundamentalist Origenist ascetics closer to Maximus’ than to Origen’s time. Origen himself said that “the 
end is always like the beginning” (semper.. similis est finis initiis),!°° and whatever liberties his Latin translator, the monk Rufinus, may have taken to 
“clarify” him, this is doubtless closer to Origen’s own thinking than that of the later zealots who reconceived his cosmology as a monistic resolution of 
spiritual being into itself. Besides, it was Origen himself who had exploited the plasticity of apynfand interpreted the true “beginning” (Gen. 1:1; John 1:1) or 
first principle of the universe as God or as J esus Christ.1 This view privileged the divine prerogative in creation and shifted the emphasis onto the ongoing 
work of the provident Creator to rectify the human fall and to make sense of the corporeal diversities and disparities in the world, so that God might 
subjugate all things into his unity and become “all in all” (1 Cor. 15:28; Eph. 4:6). 


Maximus shared common ground with Origen on two key points. First, he agreed that there is a parallel between beginning and end, but, as we saw, he 
averred that humanity’s true and purposeful beginning was barely actualized before Adam lapsed. Hence humanity must B23) discover its true origin 
not by retroversion but by looking ahead hopefully and focusing on the telos that lies in the future, and which holds the key to humanity’s true 

beginning.2 Second, Maximus like Origen understands God or Christ himself as the true and uncircumscribable épy1}22 as well as the telos4 of creaturely 
existence; indeed, he will more boldly state that Christ is the beginning (apyn), middle (uecdtng), and end (téAo¢) alike,°5 providentially enclosing, 
redeeming, and deifying creatures in their progressive movement and interactions. 

That said, Maximus follows the two Cappadocian Gregories in dramatically playing up the suspense wherewith the Creator labors not merely to recover an 
unfulfilled glory for humanity but to raise humanity, through the experience of the vagaries and vicissitudes of historical existence, to a glory transcending 
even paradise. As Rowan Williams has described Nyssen’s project, the human journey toward the mystery of deification begins more as a struggle already in 
the making, from out of the “restless” state whereby humanity must grow into itself through the training of desire and choice, cultivating its hidden 
potential.!°° Gregory Nazianzen, who, as Maximus well knows, dwells at great rhetorical and poetic length on the paradoxes of bodily existence and the 
specter of suffering that casts a veil of hopelessness over the surface of human existence, also teases out of this somber picture an imaginative redemption 
of corporeality. As discussed earlier, Maximus developed from Nazianzen the potent image of the Logos-at-play, kenotically insinuating himself into the fray 
of materiality and corporeality, deftly stealing a revelation of new order and beauty from the jaws of “chaos” (tò &taxtov).28 


Like a skillful dramaturge, Maximus focuses his principal attention on the relentless forward movement of the drama. For him, as von Balthasar poignantly 
puts it, “the bronze doors of the divine home are | PZN slammed remorselessly shut at the very start of our existence.’”!22 We embodied humans find 
ourselves from the outset caught in the “flowing stream” of the undercurrent of material chaos,° “bearing up and being born along” as Maximus often 
describes it," in a kind of redemptive buffeting that conveys us on the other side to a mysterious, unspeakable—and ecstatic—experience of divine grace. 
This telos, rather than reduplicating prelapsarian paradise, constitutes a new reality, enriched by the events of the historical “middle” played out in 
countless lives. Maximus tells us that he reads and contemplates the Bible precisely as a mirror on the world in which the interplay and progress of biblical 
characters of all kinds provide a revelatory con-figuration and pre-figuration of the ascetical struggle between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, that 
pervades the cosmos.!2Thus reality here and now must also be read as a complex drama still moving toward a resolution which, though already “finalized” 
in Jesus Christ, continues to unfold the full effects of his work in the horizon of the Church and the cosmos. Maximus is, in principle, interested in the 
movements of all created beings in his “cosmo-politeian” vision, but humanity takes center stage as the living link in the universe, and remains a work-in- 
progress—or in his own words, a “workshop containing all things” (tv dAwv épyaotnpiov)3—through which the triune Creator enduringly manifests his 
power, grace, and resourcefulness. 

How, for Maximus, Christ finalized the creative and redemptive resolution of this drama of existence, and whether it opened up the prospect 

of universal salvation, will be the subject of my next chapter. 
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7. Active Passivity: Maximus on the Passion of Jesus Christ 


.. given the notions swirling around it, the cross admits of multiple contemplations... 


—Maximus, Ambiguum 32! 

With this brief line, one wonders if Maximus, wittingly or unwittingly, was understating himself. Patristic teaching East and West on the suffering, death, 
and resurrection of J esus Christ did not develop by tidy evolution, or with a singular rationale prevailing as the orthodox “doctrine of atonement.” How 
could it when the Bible itself conveyed diverse figures, images, and reasonings concerning divine salvation in general—deliverance, vindication, conquest, 
mercy, justification, atonement, adoption, transformation, recreation, et al—and Christ’s paschal mystery in particular? 


Maximus in his turn learned by experience that the theologian scrambles with this core mystery of the faith to uncover its intrinsic complexity and abiding 
repercussions in the life, doctrine, and worship of the Church. And in his characteristic theological style, marked by patient and occasionally plodding 
“research” (¢&étaorg), often clustered in densely packed scholia (extended interpretive reflections like the Ambigua and Questions and Responses for 
Thalassius) or kephalaia (“chapters”), he did not isolate a soteriology separate from other concerns. Indeed, his ideas of salvation and deification are 
thoroughly insinuated into other aspects of his teaching. Creation is itself already an act of salvation insofar as it is both a redemption from 
nothingnesdj226) and the beginning of the revelation of J esus Christ—himself “Creator’—to the world. I have hinted at this theme earlier, but in this 
chapter I shall detail more fully how for Maximus, as much as for Irenaeus long before, the world is already cruciform, already marked out for displaying 
the triune Creator’s love, self-sacrifice, and relentless strategy to bring his creation to its ultimately transfigured state of “eternal well-being” through the 
person and work of J esus Christ. 

There is a fairly strong consensus in Maximus scholarship that Christology lies at the core of his thought. A variation on this is the view that his whole 
achievement is devoted to spelling out the sensus plenior of the Chalcedonian definition. I am sympathetic with this perspective but it runs the risk of 
reading Maximus habitually through the lens of his later writings concentrated on the wills of Christ, where he made his greatest mark on the interpretation 
of Chalcedon, such as was vindicated (albeit anonymously) at the Council of Constantinople in 681. The true nucleus of Maximus’ oeuvre is what he himself 
calls the “mystery of Christ,” which, he says, surpasses all mysteries.2 The New Testament, he proposes, is referencing the fullness of this mystery every time 
it records the simple name of “Christ.”2 


The “mystery of christ” 

For Maximus the “mystery of Christ” fuses the purview of his “cosmic” Christology with the horizon of the Gospels’ accounts of J esus. Macro- Christology 
still depends on micro-Christology since the universal and the particular always and absolutely belong together and condition each other. In short, we 
cannot fully fathom the cosmic Christ without following him to the cross. Maximus puts it succinctly in an oft-quoted maxim that will launch my analysis in 
this chapter: 


The mystery of the incarnation of the Logos holds the power of all the hidden logoi and figures of Scripture as well as the knowledge of visible and 
intelligible creatures. Whoever knows the mystery of the cross and the tomb knows the logoi of these creatures. And whoever has been initiated in the 
ineffable power of the resurrection knows the purpose for which God originally made all things.4 

B27 Maximus accordingly approaches the mystery of Christ—the mystery of the cosmos—by exploring the whole itinerary of the incarnation and 
considering the major deeds in J esus’s life and ministry as windows into his larger creative and salvific work. The Confessor frequently uses the phrase 
“according to the economy” (xat? oixovopiay)® as shorthand for the strategic importance of the incarnation together with all its constitutive elements: 
Jesus’s birth, baptism, temptation, teaching, wonderworking, suffering, death, resurrection, and ascension and glorification. 

I touched on these themes earlier in Chapter 4,° but it is worth reiterating here that each of these events in J esus’s earthly sojourn is for Maximus a 
magnitude in its own right, with effects reaching far beyond the immediate circumstances of J esus’s life. When J ohn the Evangelist spoke of J esus 
doing many other thingsthat could scarcely be contained in books (J ohn 21:25), he indicated that his record of J esus was only a preliminary register of 
events of transcending significance, a “forerunner” of the “more perfect Word” (tod teAewtépov Adyou): 


For every word given by God to humanity and written down in this present age is a forerunner of the more perfect Word, which—through that word—is 
announced to the intellect, spiritually and without writing, and which will be manifested in the age to come, for whereas the written word possesses an 
indication of the truth in itself, it does not reveal the truth itself, naked and unveiled.? 

Whatever his differences with Origen, Maximus echoes the great Alexandrian’s idea of the Gospel that points to the ultimate spiritual Gospel. Even the 
events of the Gospels are prophecy of still greater things. As powerful as Christ’s incarnational accommodation to creatures has been, 


all the forms and mysteries of divine providence on behalf of humanity in this present age, even though these be of great importance, constitute but a 
precursor and prefiguration of future things. Thus, when we compare the apprehensible word of the Lord to the more hidden or mystical word that will be 
granted to the disciples in the coming age.. we see that it is the forerunner of itself. And this is something thaifJj228) the Lord indicated indistinctly in 
himself, in proportion to the capacity of those who receive him, because for the time being the whole world could not contain them (J ohn 21:25).8 

Each of the events in J esus’s ministry thus has larger salvific and eschatological implications, since “principally, the Savior became human not to suffer but 
to save.”® Salvation, in other words, is more than redemption from sin and its consequences; it is the revelation of the incarnational fullness of Christ and 
the inauguration of a whole new creation. 


° e His virginal birth—human birth but without passion—was a breakthrough to healing sexual procreation (yévvnoid) of its associated passion 
and restoring the true creaturely origin (yéveoig) of humanity. But in doing so Christ was merely starting his work of inaugurating a new, 
eschatological “mode” (tpdzog) of human existence. 

° e In his baptism, which Maximus closely connected with the grace of the incarnation itself, J esus preempted the fallen mode of human birth and 
paved the way of sacramental rebirth and adoption in the Spirit, the believer’s own baptismal appropriation of her or his true origin and destiny 
in Christ. 

e e With his temptations by Satan and the forces of evil, J esus stepped up to the challenge of usurping the evil powers of this world, who 
erroneously believed they could seduce him since he was a “mere man” with a gnomic (deliberative ~ indecisive) will, and were ignorant of the 
fact that he was tempted in every way like us but without sin (Heb. 4:15) 2 

e ¢ Through his teaching, J esus granted moral and spiritual wisdom for a new kingdom. In hisDialogue on the Ascetical Life and especially in 
the Chapters on Love, Maximus depicted J esus' $229) teaching on discipleship as summarizing and perfecting the whole of prophetic and 


apostolic wisdom on the way of righteousness and holiness. But the consummation of it all was his teaching on the mystery of love (Epistle 2), 
the truly cosmic virtue in which all the other virtues and the knowledge of God intersect. 

° e J esus’s miracles gestured his benevolent Lordship over the cosmos and had strong eschatological resonances. A premier example was his 
walking on the water, thereby demonstrating his lordship over the elements of creation. 

e «The suffering or passion of J esus disclosed the wholly kenotic character of his incarnation (as we shall see), and was dramatized especially in 
the agony of Gethsemane, where the salvation of creation hinged on the willingness of Christ, under the specter of unspeakable anguish, to 
conform his human will to the will of the Father. 

e e The death and burial of J esus, constituting the nadir of the Son’s condescension, was the ultimate climax of his incarnation, dramatizing 
whether and how God could at last defeat evil and death and even use death creatively and redemptively to fulfill his purpose for the world. 

These issues will be discussed further on in this chapter. 

e By his resurrection, Christ further completed his work as the New Adam, as the “first fruits” of a new creation, leavening the lump of humanity 
(cf. Rom. 11:16; see 1 Cor. 5:6, 15:23; Gal. 5:9) and drawing those who have suffered with him into the fullness of the resurrection mystery. His 
resurrection is the bridge to “eternal well-being.” The First Sunday of Pascha paves the way to the “New (Octave) Sunday” of the new creation, 
and the resurrection of human nature is complemented by that resurrection which is a deification by grace (kata xapiv Oéword).® 

° e In ascending bodily through the heavens, and seating his new humanity on our behalf at the right hand of the Father, Christ completed the 
ministry of his incarnation proper and healed the division between spiritual and material reality. But also, by his own perpetual embodiment, 
he confirmed once for all the Hi230) dignity and purposefulness of bodies and embodiment in the divine economy, and assured the ongoing 
efficacy of his incarnational grace for those progressing in virtue.!8 

The common thread in all of these achievements is J esus’s (the Son’s) obedience or submission to the will of the Father, an obedience unto death, an “active 
passivity” as I shall call it. Although, in the trinitarian register (@eoAoyiai), the Son’s unity of will with the Father is presupposed, there is still the sacred 
drama wherein J esus must actively learn submission (cf. Heb. 5:8) and so fully open up the receptivity of human nature to the will of God. His “passivity” 
(Tò 2480¢) to the divine will, his “suffering” of the will of the Father, really consists, as should become clear, not in an unwitting subjection to divine power 
but in an active receptivity, a potentiality aspiring to actuality.2 Maximus has no interest in forcing an unqualified symmetry of divine and human activity 
in Christ’s composite person; rather, he wants to show how] esus himself has disclosed and embodied a deified human will, or better yet, how he has 
perfectly aligned all the faculties contributing to human intention and action. 


In what follows, I shall limit the discussion to Maximus’ interpretation of the final, decisive events of J esus’s passion proper, the climax of the incarnational 
drama. I shall focus especially on certain prevailing themes related to Christ’s passion that have surfaced broadly in Maximus scholarship, and also offer 
commentary and clarification with hopes of providing a revised portrait of Maximus’ “passiology” of J esus Christ.2° 


Theo-Drama and The Cosmic Crucifix 

The Confessor builds on a long antecedent tradition of Greek patristic reflection on the cosmic scope of Christ’s death. While this tradition has sometimes 
been virtually equated with the development of the Bb: D Christus Victor motif, the principle that Christ’s cross constituted the decisive defeat of the 
cosmic powers of evil and death,2! there were broad variations and emphases. We have already seen that this tradition registered itself even in Byzantine 
political theology, especially Maximus’ contemporary George of Pisidia,22 for whom Christ’s cross was a defeat of all enemies of the Christian world order. 
But another emphasis, which had come to expression early on in Irenaeus and later in Athanasius, was that the incarnation and death of J esus Christ were 
already immanent in the very plan of creation. From before the world began, incarnation and cross were the Creator’s antidote to resurgent chaos or 
nothingness, and the premeditated demonstration of his extravagant love for the world, thus releasing, in J esus’s passion, and in the Creator’s opportune 
time, the fullness of a grace already hidden away in the depths of creation and sacred history. 

Arguably Maximus’ most crucial influences in this “staurological” tradition were Irenaeus and Gregory of Nyssa. Irenaeus made the strongest early plea that 
the Creator projected the cross before creation and time, judging that only to the “Lamb who was slain” did the Father disclose beforehand the secrets of 
heaven and earth.23 As I noted in discussing the christocentrism of Maximus’ cosmology, he too understood the cross to have been pre-projected within the 
divine counsel from before the ages. It was none other than the “spotless Lamb’—the incarnate Christ destined to die on a cross—who was “foreknown 
before the foundation of the world” (1 Peter 1:20) by the triune Creator.24 


Both Irenaeus and Nyssen, moreover, had advanced the view that the cross, by its very shape or form, extending in four directions, definitively signified 
God’s cosmic plan and rule as well as the universal effects of divine grace. Irenaeus amplified the idea, originating with J ustin Martyr, that the Son of God, 
at his crucifixion, had been affixed crosswise over the world since “he it is who illuminates the height, that is the heavens; and encompasses the deep which 
is beneath the earth; and stretches and spreads out the length from east to west; and steers across the breadth of north and south; summoning all that are 
scattered in every quarter to Hl232)ine knowledge of the Father.”25 Nyssen further enhances this image of the cosmic crucifix, suggesting that, in the “pre- 
arranged” death of Christ, the four projections of the cross signified his outreach in all directions to the creation, desiring through his death to restore all 
created beings to himself.26 Maximus in his turn continues this line of thinking: 

When contemplated in light of its shape (cy jai), the cross hints at the power which embraces all things—things above and things below, in both 
directions—within their proper limits. In light of its composition (ovvOeory), it points to essence, providence, and judgment, that is, to their manifestations, 
by which I mean wisdom, knowledge, and virtue, which belong to the power that governs the universe. Essence and wisdom, as the creative power, are seen 
in the vertical line; providence and judgment, as the preserving power, are seen in the horizontal; judgment and virtue, as that which destroys evil, and by 
which what has been created and preserved is joined to its proper governing cause and origin, are seen throughout the whole. As for the properties of the 
parts, these are seen, on the one hand, through the vertical line, by which the cross signifies that God is always the same, never departing from his own 
permanence, by virtue of his unshakeable power and immovable abiding. The horizontal line, on the other hand, hints at creation’s absolute dependence on 
God, for apart from him it has no other governing cause or basis of existence.27 

Especially striking here is how the Creator’s creative and preservative power intersect in the cross. As we have seen before, Maximus thoroughly insinuates 
creation and salvation in the sacred theo-drama. The cosmic crucifix, moreover, points not simply toward the subjugation of creation to the Creator, but also 
toward the realization of creation’s latent potential for transformation and deification. Not infrequently Maximus hints at the cruciformity of creation. 

In Ambiguum 54, for instance, he calls upon every Christian to become a “J oseph of Arimathea” in spirit, burying the crucified body of Christ that 
symbolizes, among other things, the logoi of creation.28 In Ambiguum 53, the penitent thief on the cross, whom believers are also called to embody 
spiritually, beholds the crucified Logos who suffers with him and simultaneously demonstrates to H-2) him his cosmic providence and 

judgment.?? Again in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 53, it is precisely the suffering and dying Logos whose “eyes” convey universal providence and 
judgment.=° The point is that the deep structure of creation already expresses the kenosis of the Word, the disclosure of the Creator’s self-sacrificial grace as 
the true meaning of the world and the promise for its future transfiguration. 

Nonetheless the criticism has often been leveled that for the Greek Fathers, including Maximus, the passion and death of Christ were relativized by the more 
instrumental salvific efficacy of the incarnation itself (“physical” redemption2!), a point to which I shall return later. Modern critics’ attempts to insert a 


wedge between incarnation proper and the cross would nonetheless have struck these patristic thinkers as strange indeed. For them, the work of Christ was 
a journey through integrally connected events from his nativity to his glorification, grounded in the Son’s execution of the Father’s will. Von Balthasar 
revisited the question of whether, for the Greek Fathers, the passion of Christ was just an “epiphenomenon,”22 “an emergency measure on God’s part” or 
rather “the interior or organic fulfillment of God’s original plan, even if its ultimate form in this world is the Cross and the glorifying light of the Holy Spirit 
that falls on the Cross.”23 Maximus is a key protagonist for the latter, as Cyril O'Regan observes, insofar as the progression of the theo-drama discloses “new 
and definitive possibilities released into history by Christ’s redemptive act” that were putatively unavailable to prelapsarian creation.24 The Confessor, von 
Balthasar further suggests, aspires to reenter the purview of the Gospels, where the incarnation is already “ordered to” the cross, and where the pure 
freedom of J esus to fulfill the Father's will is situated within the stark narrative of the Son’s abandonment (¢yxatdAenpig)3® by the Father. This is the theo- 
dramatic arena of the Bes) divine “necessity” (6e7: Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22; 17:25; 22:37; 24:7; 26:44; J ohn 3:14; 20:9), the relentless forward momentum 
of action within the Gospel accounts that seems to drive J esus to the cross by a providential inevitability.2& 

The Agony of Christ and the Liberating of Human Freedom 

As explored particularly in the work of François-Marie Léthel, Pierre Piret, and Marcel Doucet, Maximus puts strong soteriological emphasis on the passion 
of Christ as constituting the drastic reorientation of human will to the will of God—an emphasis that antedates the monothelete controversy but had its 
consummate expression in writings from that period. His focus throughout is not on the cross alone but on the whole dramatic build-up to the death of 
Jesus, which, as his final submission to the Father’s will, perfects human volition once and for all. From the agony of Gethsemane to the anguish of 
Golgotha, we vividly behold the paradox whereby the already impeccable human will of Christ must nonetheless learn obedience through what he 

suffered (Heb. 5:8). J esus’s suffering becomes a liberation of freedom itself by healing the rudiments of human will and choice. 


Léthel has rightly noted that when Maximus initially (and measuredly) approved the Psephos (633) of Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople in the 
preliminary stages of the monenergist/ monothelete controversy,” a document that blocked debate on numbering the energeiai in Christ, he made no 
reference at all to the agony of Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36- 42 et par.), the pericope destined to become definitive in his defense of the two wills of Christ. 
Instead, in a letter to Sergius, he lauds the outworking of the divine energeia in the overall incarnational kenosis of Christ without H-5) highlighting the 
passion proper.?8 But in his subsequent christological mini-treatises, Opusculum 20 (c.640) being a turning-point, he moved beyond Gregory Nazianzen 
and, in expounding the agony of Christ, attended to J esus’s human will in its own right as a theatre of the drama of salvation and of believers’ participation 
in the tropos of Christ’s new humanity.22 

In Chapter 4 I discussed the scrupulous christological definitions which Maximus developed in interpreting J esus’s prayer in Gethsemane, especially his 
insistence that it foregrounded the harmony of divine and human “natural” wills, wills that were different but not opposed.“ And yet over and beyond these 
precise definitions and the need to ground Christ’s human will within the logos of his human nature, the narrative of Gethsemane imposed its own 
exegetical demands. Could technical christological language do full justice to the suspense of the scriptural narrative itself? The graphic realism of J esus’s 
initial resistance to the specter of suffering, and his coming to a point of final resolve in the Gethsemane prayer, begged for an explanation that respected 
the high drama of the story. Affirming the unmitigated assent of J esus’s already deified human will to the will of the Father (ostensibly Nazianzen’s view) 
did not seem, on the face of it at least, to meet this demand. 


Maximus’ advantage in his earlier works was to allow for gnomic will in Christ, the capacity to “deliberate” over a moral end, which also presupposed an 
intrinsic role of desire and even emotion in the process of calculating appropriate action toward that end. It is difficult to imagine the fear of imminent and 
painful death, combined (as in the martyr) with the resolve to do what is faithful and obedient, apart from the concrete experience of vacillation and 
trepidation. Indeed, resolve is tempered and honed precisely by the refiner’s fire of deliberation and decision-making under duress. The difference for 
Maximus is that J esus from beginning to end used his gnomic will virtuously and as an instrument for instructing the faithful in obedience, endurance, and 
perseverance. Christ’s own perfect gnômê made possible the “gnomic” reconciliation of humanity, which is of a piece with the healing of human nature. 


| RD) He restores [human] nature to itself not only by becoming human, and keeping his gnomic will (yvæunv) impassible (ázraðñ) and imperturbable in 
the face of nature (7rpòç tv puotv), and not allowing it, on its own terms, to vacillate contrary to nature (katà pvo) in the face of those who crucified him; 
but he also, for their sake, chose death instead of life, as the voluntary character of his suffering indicates, confirmed by the philanthropic disposition of him 
who suffered. What is more, heabolished enmity by nailing to the cross the bond of sin (cf. Eph. 2:14- 16; Col. 2:14) on account of which [human] nature 
was implacably warring against itself, and by calling those far and those near(Eph. 2:17)—clearly indicating those under the law and those outside the 

law (1 Cor. 9:20; Gal. 4:5). For he manifestly broke down the wall of hostility, clearly being the law of commandments in ordinances, as he made two men 
into one new man, so making peace and reconciling us through himself to the Father and to one another (Eph. 2:14- 16), such that we have a will (yv@unv) 
no longer opposed to the principle of our nature, a will unchangeable just like our nature.*! 

Here were the makings of an enduring principle of Maximus’ soteriology, the view that all the gnomic wills of rational creatures must ultimately be 
conformed to nature, or more precisely to “natural will” (0¢Anoig pvotxr)) predisposed toward God. Though he later retracted it, Maximus claimed that 
Christ exercised not only gnémébut also, in close connection, an immutable “free choice” (z7poaipeoid), with a view to healing the passibility associated both 
with pain and with pleasure (tò cart! d6Uvnv...[Kaij...xaO j6oviv naðntóv). Christ the New Adam was able to rally the antecedent elements of human will 
and appetency, enabling the human moral subject to decide for, and commit to, virtuous courses of action. 


In early and later works alike, moreover, the Confessor also explored Christ’s exemplary use (ypjjoud)42 of the passible faculties and of the natural instincts 
and “blameless passions” (46:aBAnta ráðn), since the incarnation unveiled J esus’s passibility without peccability. In his incarnational kenosis, becoming 
the “disgrace of humankind” (Ps. 21:7, LXX),“4 a “captive among us captives, ”® “sin” itself (2 Cor. 5:21),4° he worked to convert human passibility from the 
inside out, with a view ultimately to Bibs making death itself—the ultimate passion—a pure instrument of transformation rather than of punishment for 
sins of passion. Maximus describes vividly in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 62 how the Logos incarnate entered thehouse of wood and 

stone (Zech. 5:1- 4), interpreted tropologically as “the disposition of each one who loves sin,” calloused and hardened, where, having cast out the indwelling 
Devil, he consumed the passible faculties (“wood” and “stone”) of desire (é18vyiai) and temper (Ovuóg) in his refiner’s fire, redirecting them toward virtue 
and impassibility.*? As in the passage from the Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer quoted before, Maximus once more appeals to Ephesians 2:14- 17 and 
Colossians 2:14: 

Or perhaps Scripture calls “stones” the soul’s indifference (sa@vjia)) toward good things when it has no sense of virtue, and “wood” the soul’s zeal 
(azpo@vuia) for evil things. The Logos, who removes both of these from the heart of the faithful, does not stop making peace, and reconciling those far away 
and those near in one body of virtues, breaking down the partition (sin, I mean) which divides them (Eph. 2:14- 17). He does not stop cancelling 

the bond of the will (yvæung) to evil (Col. 2:14), and subjecting the arrogance of the flesh to the law of the Spirit. For I am of the view that Scripture calls the 
movements of sense those far away, since they are by nature distant, and calls the soul’s intellectual activities those near since they are, by their affinity, not 
remote from reason. In turn, the Logos, after dissolving the law of the flesh, binds them to one another spiritually through virtuous conduct. For it seems to 
me that Scripture has called a partition (ueodtotyov, Eph. 2:14) the natural law of the body, while calling abarrier (ppayyov, Eph. 2:14) the attachment to 
the passions under the law of the flesh, or namely sin. For only the attachment of the natural law (that is, of the passible part (tod ma@ntod pépovg) of 
human nature) to the passions of dishonor (Rom. 1:26) becomes a barrier dividing the body from the soul, and from the reason of the virtues, and 


preventing the crossover to the flesh via the soul in moral praxis from taking place. But the Logos comes and overturns the law of human nature—that is, the 
passible part of human nature—and abolishes its attachment to unnatural passions.48 

In later works from the monothelete crisis, Maximus further explored the internal dynamics of J esus’s emotion of trepidation (Seia) in connection with his 
passion. His fear derived, as in all human beings, from the animal drives of inclination (ópuņ) and aversion (4@~opy7)), Biss) which are paralleled, in 
Maximus’ moral psychology, by the passible faculties of desire and temper. His human drives being blameless (461aBAntai), J esus only had the natural, 
healthy fear of the destruction of life, not the unnatural mode of that passion, an irrational dread: 

For the natural functions of volition did not operate in the Lord in exactly the same way as they do in us. Rather, he did in truth hunger and thirst, not in the 
very same mode as we hunger and thirst, but in a way that transcends us since he did so voluntarily (¢xovoiw¢). So he truly hungered, not like us but for 

us (éstép ńuæv). On the whole, everything natural in Christ holds together by the self-consistent principle [of nature] and yet operates in a supernatural 
mode, so that [Christ’s human] nature in virtue of its principle, and the economy (oikovouiai) in virtue of his mode of existence, might each be confirmed.42 
For Maximus, Christ’s fear in a supernatural mode aimed to supplant the dread of death that is a function of self-love and self-interest by embodying a kind 
of fearful resolve in the face of death that would embolden the faithful.2° This bespeaks once more the “asymmetrical” element in Maximus’ Christology, 
which privileges the divine initiative in Christ’s composite person while nonetheless refusing the reduction of Christ’s natural human volition to a mere 
receiver-mechanism of divine impulses. The paradox of “active passivity,” within the drama of God’s salvific oikonomia, was that J esus still had to “learn” 
obedience through suffering (Heb. 5:8), to “submit” to a will that was already his own within his composite hypostasis. 


Maximus elucidates this theme in his commentary on Nazianzen’s own reflections on J esus’s training through suffering, “a marvelously constructed drama 
on our behalf” as Gregory had called it: 


It is in this manner, then, as it seems to me, that he who is Lord by nature “honors obedience,” and “experiences it by suffering,” not simply to preserve what 
is properly his own, by cleansing all nature of the “meaner element,” but so that he who by nature contains all knowledge might also “test our own 
obedience,” and learn (Heb. 5:8) that which concerns us by experiencing what is our own, namely, “how much could be demanded of us, and how much we 
are to be excused,” with a view to i239) that perfect submission through which he habitually leads to the Father (1 Peter 3:18) those who are saved in 
him, revealed by the power of grace.5! 

Jesus’s kenotic learning-through-suffering is an embodied form of instruction and testing, the implications of which are ontological as well as moral. The 
incarnate Lord pushes out the frontiers of our human nature, including its passible faculties, inaugurating new “uses” for emotions like the fear of pain or 
death. It is as if he creates a new repertoire of godly passions that serve the spiritual maturation and deification of believers. “His sufferings (ma0ntdi) are 
wondrous (@avpata)), for they have been renewed (xarvigoueval) by the natural divine power of the one who suffered.”52 Such sufferings or passions play a 
role in the liberation of freedom, the freeing of the will to the embrace of virtue, for if desire and aversion are properly oriented to godly ends, free will is 
enriched and strengthened (a theme I will take up in the next chapter). 


For Maximus, therefore, J esus’s “resistance” to the specter of suffering in Gethsemane is hardly a feigning of anguish; rather it outwardly dramatizes the 
inner mystery whereby he rallied all his human faculties into the service of his natural human will. Challenging von Balthasar’s view that for Maximus the 
“resistance” in the Garden was overshadowed by Christ’s composite person being ultimately in command of the struggle, Marcel Doucet has argued that the 
real drama unfolded within Christ’s humanity itself, the resistance being the pushback of a natural survival instinct against his natural will as such.© If so, 
however, this brings back the difficulty of Maximus’ denial of gnomic will in Christ. For his human natural will was conformed throughout to the divine will, 
but only the gnomic mode of volition would seem to admit of an existential process for weighing the prospects and consequences of suffering. While in his 
technical definition of natural will, Maximus had allowed for an element of inner counsel (GovArj or BovAnotg), this was but one phase in the virtually 
instantaneous outworking of volition as rational desire. The issue came to the forefront when Pyrrhus suggested in debate that W20 “nature” connotes 
constraint, undermining true freedom, implying that J esus would thereby become an automaton.53 

The other side of this issue was the problem of whether Christ could only bear and renew universal human nature and the “natural will” (OéAnua pvoucn)) 
common thereto, or else also act as an individual human being. Certainly Maximus wanted to claim both for Christ, the “concrete universal.” As the New 
Adam, eschatologically perfected humanity, Christ demonstrates, within the historical particularity of his own life, howa thoroughly deified natural will 
chooses and acts, perennially and “freely” embracing the will of the Father. Meanwhile the “gnomic” will, actually being a mode of willing more than a 
capacity in its own right, is not rendered evil in itself but simply transcended,” since in the eschaton, absent the “mixed” knowledge of good and evil, there 
will be no deliberation or vacillation toward goodness and beauty. This is but the outcome of Christ’s doing human things divinely (Oeixaq).8 


The “Wondrous Exchange”: Maximus on Atonement 

We have seen that Maximus did not make salvation (and deification) contingent on the cross alone but on the whole of Christ’s incarnational ministry as 
purposed before the beginning of the ages. He was profoundly influenced in this regard by Gregory Nazianzen’s Second Oration on the Son (Or. 30) 

and Paschal Oration (Or. 45), which depicted the cross precisely as the nadir and climax of the Son’s incarnational kenosis.°2Atonement as such, the 
internal dynamics of reconciliation, is not something on which Maximus dwells at length, but he does take up three atonement motifs for which 

Gregory Bi. D of Nyssa is undoubtedly his immediate source.® First is the idea of divine deception, whereby the flesh of Christ was like a baited “worm,” 
descending into the deep to hook the Devil, forcing him to release humanity from captivity. Second, and closely related, is the image of Christ’s flesh as a 
“poison” inducing the Devil to vomit out those held captive to death (death itself being the antidote); and third is the depiction of Christ’s flesh as a “leaven” 
causing humanity to rise like a loaf to resurrection life.62 Meanwhile Maximus avoided any version of atonement by ransom that entailed Christ’s flesh or 
death being a ransom paid to the Devil to release captive humanity, as he doubtless knew Nazianzen’s rebuke of the logic of the Evil One being owed a 
debt.£3 

Ultimately Maximus, like Nazianzen, saw the “transaction” of atonement as operative not between God and the Devil but between the Father and the Son, or 
rather between the Father and sinful humanity through the mediation of the Son. By the “wondrous exchange” (kaìàù dvtiotpopi)), as Maximus calls it, “God 
is made human for the sake of human deification, and humanity is made God on account of God’s hominization.”©4Like Nazianzen, he allows that the 
incarnation is a ransom (AUTpov) offered to the Father on E222 behalf of all sinners (cf. Mark 10:25; 1 Tim. 2:6), Christ’s suffering for our suffering: “In 
exchange for our corrosive passions, [Christ] grants (ávtrıðovg) us his life-giving passion as a healing and saving cure for the whole world.”63 Atonement is 
commensurate, therefore, with the depth of the Son’s humiliation and his “appropriation” (oikeiwoig) of the tragic human condition. In a lengthy exegesis of 
2 Corinthians 5:21, he clarifies that Christ “became” consequential sin, the “sin that I caused” (éuaptia Si! gue), not “my sin” (7) ¿uù &uaptid) or actual 
wrongdoing and guilt.6° He took on passibility, not peccability.” Similarly, with reference to Galatians 3:13, Christ “became a curse” by assuming the curse 
or punishment of death, not the curse of moral sin itself.68 Even more adventurous is Maximus’ claim that Christ appropriated both the punishment 
(ėmıTıuid) of deviant passions and the actual ignominy (dtiial) of the tropos of human rebellion, in order to destroy it (quoting Nazianzen) “just as a fire 
consumes wax and the sun consumes ground fog.”6° With Gregory, then, Maximus can legitimately call Christ a “rebel” (¢vumdétaxtog) under the terms of 
his salvific economy. 

Von Balthasar, citing Maximus as an example of “dramatic soteriology,” understands the dynamics of atonement in the Confessor as essentially the 
exchange, in Christ, between infinite divine freedom and a finite, self-enclosed human freedom. The more the Father sacrifices his Son, and the deeper the 


Son descends to humanity in submitting to the Father’s will, the more human freedom is released from suffocating itself and renewed in obedience to God. 
“If Maximus’ portrayal of the reciprocal immanence of finite and infinite freedom seems somehow undramatic, we must remember. . that the analogia 

entis (the irreducible ‘otherness’ of created nature) excludes any kind of fusion and confusion in the ever-intensifying reciprocal interpenetration: each 
increase in ‘divinization’ on the part of the creature also implies an increase of its own freedom.”7! Christ’s agony and passion are thus set E-222») within 
the cosmic context, a thickening plot that projects the destiny of all creation as hinging on the reciprocal communion of God and humanity and the 
transformation of humanity “from the ground up” through the labor of Christ’s deified human will, the “spiritual drama.. [of]. . the life-and-death struggle of 
the natures of God and the creature on the stage of the most exalted hypostasis.”72 

By stark contrast, Raymund Schwager, a disciple of René Girard, considers Maximus at length in his distinguished history of Christian theories of 
redemption, Der Wunderbare Tausch (“the Wondrous Exchange”), holding him to a quite different standard of atonement doctrine.“ Schwager’s question 
for Maximus is: How exactly does Christ vicariously stem the tide of transgenerational vice, the mimetic legacy of human rivalry in Girardian terms? One 
can speculate endlessly about ransoms or about a debt owed to God because of human sin, but at the end of the day redemption is a dilemma of 
counteracting the downward spiral of moral evil. Schwager’s own aversion to “physical” (ontologized) theories of salvation is obvious, and while he has been 
seen as reworking an Abelardian theory of atonement and treating Christ principally as a moral exemplar,“ he, like Girard, has nonetheless recalled an 
important element in New Testament teaching on redemption and reconciliation. Certainly the idea of atonement as a reversal of moral evil was not lost 
on Maximus himself: 


[Christ] purified nature from the law of sin (Rom. 7:23, 25; 8:2) in not having permitted pleasure to precede his incarnation on our behalf. Indeed his 
conception wondrously came about without seed, and his birth took place supernaturally without corruption: with God being begotten of a mother and 
tightening much more than nature can the bonds of virginity by his birth. He frees the whole of nature from the tyranny of law which dominated it in those 
who desire it and who by Bes) mortification of the sensuality of their earthly members (Col. 3:5) imitate his freely chosen death. For the mystery of 
salvation belongs to those who desire it, not to those who are forced to submit to it.26 

Schwager, though frustrated by Maximus’ “naturalizing” of atonement, alleging that he is still tied to older Greek patristic notions of “physical” redemption 
through divine incarnation itself, nonetheless credits the Confessor with making progress toward understanding the role of the mimetic reversal of evil, 
particularly by enhancing Christ’s work in alleviating the internal burden of the law of sin and effecting the transformation of irrational passions.” Schwager 
avers that Maximus undermined himself, however, by pinning everything on the deified natural will of Christ and denying him gnémé, the gnomic will 
being the primary agent of human egoism and rivalry. How could Maximus have recognized the redemptive role of gnomic will and free choice (zpoaipeaig) 
in Christ in his early writings only to reverse himself later on?78 Specifically, how in his debate with Pyrrhus could he collapse all virtue into “natural” 
volition when elsewhere he has clearly factored gnéméinto the formation of virtues?” Even admitting the role of gnémé in precipitating and perpetuating 
the fall of humanity, quod non est assumptum, non sanatum.2° Schwager will not allow, then, that Christ is a “concrete universal” in any abstract sense. His 
atonement must address the concrete particularity of individuated human beings, through whose gnomic wills the legacy of sin and violence viciously 
endures. 


Earlier I mapped the controversy surrounding gnomic will in Christ and I will not revisit it here. But the soteriological question stands. How could Christ 
redirect and redeem the differentiated gnomic wills of all individual rational creatures, or how could he effect the “gnomic surrender” (éxya@pnotc yva@puxn) 
of creatures tolflf245) the unifying will of God,82 without himself penetrating the gnomic mode of volition? If he was tempted like we are save without sin 
(Heb. 4:15), would it not be the case that even consistently resisting and overcoming temptation still entailed a mental process of weighing prospective pain 
or pleasure? A disposition of sheer imperviousness could scarcely suffice as redemptive of human passibility, any more than apatheia, in Maximus’ ascetical 
teaching, could be reduced to a state of unfeeling detachment. Certainly, as observed in Chapter 4, we must acknowledge that for 

Maximus gn6mé increasingly connoted a weakness and vacillation inappropriate to the integrity and resolve of the Savior.®3 Since, moreover, Christ did not 
have a separate human hypostasis, he did not exercise gnomé. But this too easily dismisses the positive implication of gnomic intentionality to which 
Maximus consistently refers in his early writings.®4 As Philipp Gabriel Renczes remarks, “Tvœuntis the authority that humanity has to contribute voluntarily 
to the movement that moves, with God’s grace, toward its divine goal, deification.”85 One whole dimension of Christ’s salvific work in the Confessor’s early 
writings is not only the recovery of “natural” will and desire for God but also bringing clarity and orientation to the ambiguity of human passibility such that, 
far from being dismissed as a tragic failure, it enriches the path to deification. 

Various attempts to resolve this issue in Maximus’ soteriology have been proposed. Lars Thunberg downplays the problem by insisting that the “natural 
will” of J esus in the Confessor’s anti-monothelete works effectively functioned in the same way that J esus’s already unique and perfect gnémé had operated 
according to his early writings.8° Certainly Maximus did not admit to any grand reversal in his christological thinking as a result of finally denying gnomé in 
Christ. Ian McFarland has concluded that once he settled on the deified natural will of J esus as capable of representing how the freedom of individual 
human beings should operate in anticipation of the eschaton, gnémé simply ceased to be christologically relevant even if it still retained anthropological 
import.” Larchet Hes) similarly emphasizes that the tropos of Christ’s deified human will precluded a gnomic mode.88 Basil Studer, on the other hand, 
suggests that Maximus simply left unclear “how the vacillation and hesitation of the human will were abolished in the [composite] hypostasis without these 
not already being the natural principle of the inner life of J esus’s soul. But with that it also remains an open question how the human J esus resisted sin in 
carrying out his own freedom, (and) on the other hand, how the hypostasis in the God-man is perfected without in turn being affected by Christ’s 

progress, "89 

Still another perspective is that of J oseph Farrell, who claims to discern in Maximus “a mystical theology of free choice, an eschatological state of 
synergy.”2° In this case the Confessor’s eventual denial of gnémé in Christ is, as in McFarland, a function of the eschatological mode of willing already 
realized in J esus. Maximus’ Christ, however, has not only precluded the eschatological carryover of gnémé, he has also positively inaugurated the way for 
human beings, as willing and choosing creatures by their indissoluble nature, to extend their freedom in the age to come. Maximus indicates this as a 
“mystical enjoyment” (uvotixy dtdAavoig) wherein humans will no longer use the “media” (tà ugga) of judgment and decision concerning goods and their 
opposite, but instead experience an “infinite stretching” (ėnf dteipov éxitaorg) of their natural desire toward its permanent enjoyments.”! In this sublime 
state, Farrell argues, Maximus imagined that human choice would not endure as a selection between alternatives, nor would it stall because of a satiety 
(xópog) of the good, but would embrace the multiple goods of God in the form of the logoi, his “uncreated energies” and vehicles of eternal well- 
being.22While Farrell’s view is difficult to prove since Maximus deals very little with free choice in an eschatological mode, it is at least compatible with his 
vision of the afterlife as a sublime spiraling “around God” (epi @eov) in a state of eternally progressing enjoyment and sabbath. 17 

Christ’s Conquest of Evil and Death: Grounds For A Universal Apokatastasis? 

In concluding this chapter I want to return to the Christus Victor motif and its implications in Maximus’ vision of eschatological salvation. Playing off of the 
Pauline paradox of divine strength through weakness,° the Confessor envisioned Christ’s redemptive victory as an active passivity, an embrace of perfect 
submission to the will of the Father, not only by outward obedience but also by inwardly conforming his passibility—his susceptibility to passions, 

suffering, and death—to the logos of his human nature as united perfectly with the Godhead. When he speaks of Christ having descended into the lower 
parts of the earth, and of “having put death to death” (@avataoac tov Båvatov), echoing the Paschal Troparion of Orthodox liturgical tradition, Maximus 
is referencing Christ’s conquest of the fatality of death; but when he also speaks of Christ using death, he specifies his aggressive conversion of death into an 


instrument of life. That conversion begins with Christ entering passible flesh in its trajectory toward death, transforming that passibility from 

within,” using a new repertoire of sanctified passions, and at last making the starkest passion/ passivity of death itself a basis for the sublime “passion” of 
deification.28 When Maximus notes that Christ’s death was the single guiltless or “uncaused” (avaitiog) death, a death not punitive but wholly 
transformative since it broke once for all the law of pain and pleasure commanding human mortality, he stresses its character as pure gift, an expression of 
utterphilanthrépia.22 


In stressing the element of finality in Christ’s triumph over death and the moral evil for which it was punishment, the question inevitably presents itself 
whether this finality had eschatological effect, extending into the age to come. Simply put, did Maximus project the possibility of a restoration of all things 
(dtoxatdotaatc mavt@v), a recuperation of every creature of reason and conscience, as part of God’s crucifornfj243) plan for the world? Indeed, the 
question has been posed more than once in Maximus scholarship and I reopen it here because of its persistence and its significance for an overall 
assessment of the Confessor in his theological context. Eugene Michaud prompted modern discussion by concluding that Maximus had indeed affirmed 

an apokatastasis,/©° while von Balthasar understood him to treat the issue dialectically but sympathetically, and with reticence to divulge his true 
sentiments. Polycarp Sherwood likewise acknowledged Maximus’ dialectical approach, and, while admitting the lack of a frontal assault on the doctrine in 
Maximus, inferred from his rejection of the Origenists’ primordial unity (évåg) of pre-incarnate spiritual beings that the recovery of such a unity or 

bodiless stasis was out of the question..22 Sherwood for his part determined that universal restoration or reconciliation of creatures to God for Maximus was 
at most an open-ended hope (i.e. not ecclesiastical dogma) .23 

There is not the space here to analyze all the relevant texts concerning apokatastasis that have been identified from Maximus’ corpus in these and other 
studies. A fair sampling would first have to reference the numerous texts where he appears to uphold the prospect of eternal punishment of the wicked. The 
most ominous is a passage in Ambiguum 65 describing how, on the eschatologically perpetual “eighth day,” the sabbatical of creation, God will grant 
“eternal well-being” (tò dei e eivai) to those who by free choice (7poaipetixag) have conformed themselves to the logos of their nature, but “eternal ill- 
being” (tò dei ped eivai) to those who have deliberately (yvwuıkõg) abused their principle of being.!°4 Michaud explained away such passages as being a 
function of the Confessor’s moral pedagogy rather than dogmatic pronouncements on unending punishment. 


Texts that seem unqualifiedly to affirm a universal restoration are rare but striking. In the opening of hisCommentary on Psalm 59, Maximus sets out the 
eschatological significance of the Psalm on the basis of its title: 


The present psalm is inscribed with the opening words Unto the end, for those who shall be changed(ei¢ tò téAog, toig dAAotwOnoopéevorg) in 

view E229) of the transformation and change in deliberative will and in free choice (61a tùvt..yvæ@pukny Te kai mpoaipetuchy uetapoàùv Kai GAdoiwotv) 
from infidelity to faith, from vice to virtue, and from ignorance to knowledge of God, which have come about for humanity at the end of time (cf. 1 Cor. 
10:11) through the advent of Christ. [It is also thus inscribed] in view of the natural change and renewal which will later, in grace, transpire universally at the 
end of the ages through the very same Savior and God, when all the human race shall be translated from death and corruption to immortal life and 
incorruption through the anticipated resurrection. For an inscription of a title to David: that is to say, to Christ himself, in view of the destruction of evil 
which, in the divine incarnation, itself a kind of “inscription,” Christ accomplished in himself as our Leader and Savior (Acts 5:31), and which he effects in 
those who with him live piously in the manner of Christ (cf. 2 Tim. 3:12; Titus 2:12). Yet this phrase also has in view the complete and final disappearance of 
death and corruption which is yet to happen through Christ 125 

Interestingly here, Maximus at once declares that Christ’s destruction of evil is effected in those who live in devout imitation of him, and that his complete 
destruction of evil and corruption remains for a future time in which the entire human race will benefit. But the element of moral admonition is virtually 
overshadowed by the projection of a complete victory in the end, benefiting all. 


Brian Daley claims that such “optimism” is not typical for Maximus, and yet von Balthasar has pointed to passages in which, much like Gregory of Nyssa 
with his concept of the “fullness” (zArjp@pa) of humanity in Adam and in Christ,°¢ the Confessor appears to assert Christ’s solidarity with the whole human 
race in the economy of salvation. J onah’s descent into the deep prefigures, among other things, how Christ “descended willingly into the heart of 

the earth (J onah 2:7, LXX), where the Evil One had swallowed us through death, and drew us up by his resurrection, leading our whole captive nature up 
to heaven.”!°7 And yet some of von Balthasar’s conclusions are overdrawn. For example, in Questions and Responses to Thalassius 47 Maximus imagines 
the Logos (Christ) speaking through Paul, as becoming all things to all human W250) beings, so that I might save all (1 Cor. 9:22). Maximus’ New 
Testament text has the variant “all” (7a@vtag) rather than “some” (trvaq).°8 Von Balthasar understands this passage at face value as supporting universal 
salvation, ®9but ignores the larger passage in which it is found, where Maximus stresses how the Logos becomes all things to all human beings 
“proportionately in each one” (Katé tiv dvadoyiav éxaotou) 12 

Von Balthasar’s most adventurous suggestion is that Maximus secretly admired Origen’s discernment of a message of universal restoration in his allegorical 
interpretation of the crucifixion of the King of Ai on a “double” or forked tree (J osh. 8:29, LXX), taken to symbolize the co-crucifixion of Christ and the Devil 
whose power he despoiled (Col. 2:14- 15), thus subsuming the tree of the knowledge of good and evil into the true tree of life once and for all. Because 
Maximus speculated on the distinction between the trees along moral-spiritual lines,” and because he held room for a more mystical interpretation of 

the tree of the knowledge of good and evil that he chose to “honor in silence,” and finally because he reflected at length on the despoiling of the demonic 
powers in Colossians 2:14- 15 with the possibility of a more mystical sense of this text, von Balthasar concludes that Maximus held Origen’s theory in 
reverent reserve for those mature enough to handle it.“ Daley has judged this conclusion far-fetched, though von Balthasar has answered Daley's 
criticisms in kind. 


Meanwhile, however, it has largely been taken for granted that Maximus spurned the prospect of apokatastasisalong Origenist lines. This is certainly true of 
the Confessor’s attitude toward the more recent monastic Origenism that had interpreted the end of the world strictly as a reduplication of the original unity 
ofdisembodied spiritual beings.” But as recent studies of Origen’s own eschatology have Bes» shown, taking more serious account of the fourth-century 
defenses of Origen by Pamphilius and Rufinus, he himself ostensibly did not settle on a totally unqualified universal salvation of creatures that included the 
Devil himself,“ nor a final state of absolute disembodiment. Origen resisted impositions both on the Creator’s freedom and the creature's. As a devotee of 
the Alexandrian soteriological model of perpetual divine pedagogy through the ever-active Logos, Maximus echoed Clement and Origen in projecting an 
open-ended future in which creaturely freedom still had to be trained and honed to appropriate the fullness of divine grace. The hopeof universal 
restoration was still vivid and valid, but it demanded to be sobered by constant attention to the precariousness of striving after virtue and overcoming sin. 
Georges Florovsky suggested that for Maximus, probably due to his ascetical experience, human “nature” would be altogether restored in the eschaton while 
human freedom still had to find its way, with the righteous enjoying “eternal well-being” but all others having only “eternal being,” God’s will for them 
remaining totally extrinsic and unfulfilled.” 

The mediating influence of Gregory of Nyssa is crucial. Morwenna Ludlow has proven Nyssen’s unmistakable commitment to universal salvation,2° not 
without some qualifications of his own. There will be, for example, posthumous purification of all creatures (not purgatory in the medieval sense, 

since all creatures will undergo it) en route E252 to their final restoration. And even though Gregory envisioned the plenitude (zAnjpwa') of humanity, 
created altogether in the image of God, being destined to perfect fulfillment of that image,“2Gregory does not, says Ludlow, typically apply this idea 


soteriologically. Instead, he insists on individual human beings purifying themselves through appropriate use of their free will, the preeminent goal 
beingparticipation (uetovoia) in God rather than union with God.”3 Maximus unquestionably knew Gregory's statements on universal salvation. In 

the Questions and Uncertainties he considers some of the meanings oféztoxatdotaoig, such as the “restoration” of individual persons in the logos of virtue, 
the “restoration” of all human nature in the resurrection, and the “restoration” of the soul’s powers to their original orientation.4Maximus mentions the 
last as most frequently used by Nyssen, but this is comparative, for he knows Gregory employed éoxatdotaoig in the other two senses as well, and he 
clearly implies that all of these were valid interpretations on the bishop’s part.125 

Rather than expanding Gregory’s own universalism, however, Maximus chose to build on his message of all humanity’s summons to forward moral and 
spiritual progress, a perennial striving or straining (ééxtaoig) toward perfection in virtue and knowledge, whereby any stalling would only give evil 
(nothingness) a new beginning.”6 For both writers, posthumous existence is an upward spiraling around (repi) the divine essence; and yet this sublime 
orbit is unimaginable save as a constant synergy of grace and free will“? with grace drawing human nature to ever new heights of assimilation to, and 
participation in, Bies3) God. In his own “realized” eschatology, Maximus imagines Christ creating an overlap of time and eternity—and of the “ages” of 
incarnation and deification!22—that already situates creatures in a trans-temporal trajectory toward deification but with the prospect of righteous 
judgment.“° For now, Maximus, like Gregory, admonishes individuals to use the powers and freedom of their nature wisely, in anticipation either of full 
enjoyment of God or estrangement from God “for infinite ages, ”!! “hell” being a nickname for those who through sin relapse into non- 

existence. £2 Sherwood is quite right, I think, that Maximus abbreviates his view in an aphorism on indiscriminate divine love: 

our Lord J esus Christ, manifesting his love for us, suffered for all humankind and granted to all equally the hope of resurrection, though each one renders 
himself or herself worthy either of glory or of punishment. 

Overall, then, we may fairly conclude that Maximus’ teaching on eschatological salvation in Christ unsystematically combines the following: (1) confidence 
in the Creator's love for all human beings equally and his unrelenting desire to save all; (2) rejection of any monistic or purely spiritualizing theory 
ofapokatastasis; (3) zealous hope for the final transformation of all creatures, even non-human ones;5 (4) existential sobriety about the future of 
creaturely freedom; and (5) the conspicuous absence of hardened schemes of eschatological closure, especially if that closure entails solely a return to lost 
paradise and not the revelation of a new, unprecedented glory for creatures inaugurated by the New Adam. 
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Love, Desire, and Virtue: Transfigured Life in Christ and the Spirit 


Theology knows what love is all about; but it knows it too well ever to avoid imposing on me an interpretation that comes so directly through the Passion 
that it annuls my passions—without taking the time to render justice to their phenomenality, or to give a meaning to their immanence. 


—J ean- Luc Marion! 

The Question of Love 

Jean-Luc Marion’s arresting statement comes in the context of eliciting the failure of theology, right alongside philosophy, poetry, literature, and psychology 
to engage the enigma or “question” of love. Indeed, Christian theology can all too easily force the issue of the irreducible essence of love communicated in 
the suffering and death of J esus Christ without giving voice to primally experienced human love (and pathos) in its variant forms, which problematizes but 
also invariably factors into articulating any sense believers have of love, including the love of Christ. Primal erôs, Marion argues, is the key to “being” 
(effectively “I love therefore I am”), not vice versa, and so when we attempt to rationalize or reduce love to a concept or a metaphysics of love, love 
absconds.2 


Bibs5) Marion is a postmodern phenomenological philosopher-theologian. Maximus is not. And yet the Confessor shares something of the same dilemma. 
Love is the telos, but it is also already the arché. “I love therefore I am” must nevertheless be revised to “God loves” followed by either “.. therefore I love” or 
“. therefore I am,” since the creature’s loving and well-being (tò eò eivai) are of a piece. The mystery of divine love, and derivatively of human love, pervades 
Maximus’ whole understanding of the created cosmos and of the Christian’s participation in the transfiguration of the cosmos by love in the work of J esus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. I wish to show in this chapter how, in developing his spiritual anthropology and asceticism, Maximus was pursuing less a 
religious or theological conceptualization of love, or an ontology per se of love, than a highly nuanced demonstration of love's “economy” (oikovouia) in 
believers’ appropriation of redemptive grace and their aspiration to deification. Love, the secret to the conversion of the passible moral self, is for Maximus 
the catalyst of the whole life of Christian virtue in response to the ineffable love of God. 

In the opening of Epistle 2, one of the most incisive (and concise) discourses on love in all of patristic literature, Maximus extols his addressee, J ohn the 
Chamberlain, for “suffering” (zdoyev) love, that is, rendering himself passive to “this divine thing, which in its power defies circumscription and definition” 
(todto Oeiov...td Kat! dpetiv dstepiypapov Kai dopiotov). This love, says Maximus, is the very “form of divine grace” (Oeiac xapitos operi) conspicuous in 
John’s demeanor and words, and basic, under the “law of grace,” to their “bond of friendship” (Seguòç pidtog).2 Love must be approached, then, from the 
standpoint of what J ohn (or by extension Maximus) has experienced, the gracious activity, and indeed affect, of divine love that has formed or taken 
possession of him over time, rather than from the standpoint of an antecedent love-logic. 


Dwelling further on the mystery of love, Maximus describes how love (ayazm)) subsumes and interconnects with all other goods and virtues, of which it is 
both the goal (téAog) and the cause (a/tiov).4 “Everything is circumscribed by love according to God’s good pleasure in a single form (uovoe1dag), and love is 
dispensed in many forms (zzoAvtpdma@q) in accordance with God’s economy (xat? oikovouiav).”3 Acknowledging that love stands as the last of the so-called 
theological W256) virtues along with faith and hope (1 Cor. 13:13), he explains its primacy still: 

For faith is the foundation of everything that comes after it, I mean hope and love, and firmly establishes what is true. Hope is the strength of the extremes, I 
mean faith and love, for it appears as faithful by itself and loved by both, and teaches through itself to make it to the end of the course. Love is the fulfilment 
of these, wholly embraced as the ultimate desire (tò éoyatov dpextov), and furnishes them rest from their movement. For love gives faith the reality of what 
it believes and hope the presence of what it hopes for, and the enjoyment of what is present.® 

Love, moreover, operates simultaneously in macrocosm and microcosm. At the level of the macrocosm, it binds divided creatures together in a common 
“inclination” (yv@un).? It supremely “levels off and makes equal any inequality or difference in inclination in anything, or rather, binds it to that 
praiseworthy inequality, by which each is so drawn to his neighbor in preference to herself or himself, and so honors the neighbor before himself or herself, 
that each one is eager to spurn any obstacle in the desire to excel.”® Rowan Williams in this regard sees Maximus as projecting a “universal eschatological 
‘culture’”’ (not incompatible with what I am calling his cosmo-politeian vision) in which the mutual self- giving of human creatures and the shared realization 
of their common “nature” go hand in hand. Negatively, this means thwarting those passions wherewith we look on an “other” merely as an object to be used 
self-servingly; but positively, it means loving that other as one who, like ourselves, is being propelled, at the level of deep-seated desire or erôs, to the 
intentional (gnomic) communion of creatures and the full participation in the Logos that constitute the eschatological actualization of human nature.2 


At the level of the microcosm, meanwhile, love realigns the misdirected powers of the individual soul: converting reason itself from ignorance to the pursuit 
of God; converting desire (é7@vpia’) from B2s57 self-love to longing for God; converting temper (Ovuóg) from the urge to dominate to the struggle to 
attain to God alone.!° Divine love, says Maximus, both forms and is formed by these reorientations and thereby reveals one to be a friend of God (piAd8eov, 
cf. James 2:23) and indeed “God” by deification. It deifies precisely by extending to us the love embodied and dramatized in the incarnation, when the 
Son, though he was in the form of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant (Phil. 
2:6- 7) so as to give ultimate form to our own love and servanthood; and thus the formation of love in the believer is but the embodiment or “incarnation” of 
God—who is love (1J ohn 4:8)—within her or his virtues.2 

One cannot mistake the consistent language of “form” (both yoperand ei6og) in Maximus’ many elucidations of love in Epistle 2. It is invariably tied up 
with the kaleidoscopic Beauty of God. Love is both singular in form and polymorphous. It contains the form of all goods and virtues but its own beauty, its 
own form, is transcending and inexhaustible. It is sheer abundance, generosity, freedom—and we might even be able to include here Marion’s “givenness.” 
But unlike Marion and other postmodern thinkers (mainly J acques Derrida) vexed by the philosophical aporia that a true “gift” is impossible because 
inevitably it sets up an economy of response or “exchange” that undermines its gratuity, Maximus assumes, as we have seen, that the ultimate gift of love, 
Christ’s passion, elicits precisely a “wondrous exchange” in which the receiver's reciprocal love fulfills the Giver’s gratuity. Unlike Marion, furthermore, 
Maximus is not quite willing to suspend a metaphysics of love. While divine love as pure gift cannot be conceptually contained or “possessed,” since it is 
itself containing and possessing, it nonetheless crucially defines created “nature” itself as a permeable register of divine grace and activity, and imbues 

the logos of a creature's nature, its ontological predisposition toward deification. Is not the Logos’s embodiment in the logoi of beings already an act 

of kenotic love as well as the basis of the moral intelligibility of the cosmos? 


Love’s immanence in nature is evidenced in the figure of Abraham, who exemplifies the hard existential work of conforming one’s deep desire (pw¢/) and 
individual inclination (yva@n) to the logos of Bess) human nature, thereby giving over his “private” freedom to the very principle that binds creatures of 
the same nature to one another in love. In his familiar active/ passive dialectical language, Maximus describes this as Abraham simultaneously “receiving 
God” (tév Bedv atoAaBav) and “being given back to God” (a0do00¢eic TH eG) .8 

As man he was made worthy to see God (cf. Gen. 17:1; 18:1), and to receive him, since he lived naturally in accordance with the perfect natural logos through 
love for humankind (puAavépwziag). He was led up (avjy@n) to this, having relinquished the individuality of what divides and is divided, no longer ruling 


(jyovpuevog) another human being different from himself, but knowing all as one and one as all. This is clearly not a matter of inclination, about which there 
is contention and division, while it remains irreconcilable with nature, but of nature itself.4 

Maximus most likely knows Gregory of Nyssa’s famous condemnation of slavery,” and it is plausible in this passage that he is acknowledging Abraham's 
having “ruled” slaves. But in his philanthrépia Abraham forfeited this dominion over others and took on a newfound servanthood acknowledging equality 
and solidarity with all people sharing the same nature. Familiar here is the Stoic idiom of moral living “according to nature” (katà tùv puoty), but the 
content has changed. Christian sages who live in accordance with nature are, like Abraham, caught up in or raptured by a love greater than themselves. 


The Transformation and Deification of Human Desire 


Erés and the Reorientation of the Soul 


For Maximus, the “question of love” (to borrow Marion’s phrase), is not so much “What is love?” He spends precious little time discussing love in the 
abstract. Other questions—primal Adamic questions, in effect—already weigh on the Christian believer or ascetic in the fray of moral struggle, such as, 
“What do I do with thiserôs deep within me?” Bies2) ‘Ts this erôs a curse or a gift?” “If this erds is instrumental to my very identity and destiny, what (or 
who) will ultimately satisfy its yearning?” “Who will ravish it?”—for erds will be ravished one way or another. At the center of Maximus’ teaching on the 
spiritual and ascetical life of the Christian, in turn, is a close identification of erôs and agapé, signaling his effort thoroughly to align deep-seated human 
desire—and indeed all the resources of the passible self—with the logos of nature already infused with agapé. 

The Christian transformation of erôs began long before Maximus, being especially well attested in the exegetical works of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa on 
the Song of Songs. These writers knew even from Plato thaterds was not reducible to purely sexual passion but bespoke the soul’s visceral craving for 
transcendent Beauty./6 Catherine Osborne has persuasively shown that the erôs inherited by Christian writers was not a purely acquisitive or possessive love 
such as derives from too narrow a reading of Plato and his major interpreters. Already Platonic and Neoplatonic commentators had begun to pair the self- 
interested and selfless motives of erôs in ways that prompted Christian authors to combine erôs and agapê. Maximus speaks straightforwardly of erôs as a 
gift to creatures: 


God gave to us lowly human beings, as a generous master, a natural longing (/7róĝov) and desire (épwta)) for him, combining this naturally with the power of 
reason, so that we might easily be able to know the ways by which this longing might be satisfied, and not fail to attain what we are striving for due to some 
mistake on our part. Being moved, therefore, by this longing for the truth itself and for the wisdom that is manifested in the orderly governance of all things, 
we are urged on to our goal, striving all the more because of these things, to attain that for the sake of which we have received this longing. Having secretly 
come to learn this, those who are studious and zealous lovers of truth set before themselves one sole task and activity, namely, arduous labor (okno) in 
the service of this desire.!8 

Maximus concedes here that erôs, while natural and capable of operating in harmony with reason, is intrinsically non-rational. Indeed, it is ecstatic in the 
sense that it can transfix rational creatures Beco) on sensible realities, but also draw minds toward “the ineffable erôs of divine Beauty” (ó dppntosg tig 
Oeiacg Kaddovic ëpwg)2 Paradoxically erôs encompasses both the lowest and the most sublime aspects of creaturely passibility and desire. It is that element 
of creaturely nature most elusive of immediate control but most potent in commanding the orientation of movement in relation to God. Through habitual 
temperance or modulation, there can be “a spiritual, life-giving fecundity (yoviuótntog).. an eternal effervescence of erotic enchantment in one’s desire for 
the Divine.”2° Though desire cannot reach the divine essence itself, it continues to be inflamed and “encouraged” (rapauvôeřrai) by God’s attributes, his 
uncreated energies.” But as a gift to the created soul-body alliance, erôs can neither be sublimated nor thoroughly “rationalized’”—let alone disembodied—in 
view of its unique power to launch the whole creature (spirit, soul, and body) toward a horizon of divine Beauty in which it will be infinitely enriched. This 
horizon is not simply “upward,” toward the intelligible world, otherwise erôs would become by default purely a pining after transcendence. Keeping in mind 
Maximus’ teaching on the transformation of human passibility,22 the horizon of Beauty already unfolds in the ascetical labor of engaging all psychosomatic 
faculties, including the passions, in the mystery of deification, the very mystery that discloses all the latent beauties of creaturely nature. 

And yet the deeper interior mystery of erôs for Maximus, as for Dionysius, is the Creator’s own erotic outreach, or ecstasy, toward creation. In Ambiguum 71 
on the Logos’s robust “play” in creation, he quotes Dionysius’s provocative description of the mutual ecstasy between Creator and creature, in which the 
Creator, 


in the overflow of his passionate goodness (épwtixj¢ dyaOotntog) is drawn outside himself in his provident care for everything. Beguiled, as it were, by his 
own goodness, love, and sheer yearning (pwr), he is enticed away from his dwelling place above and beyond all things, condescending to penetrate all 
things according to an ecstatic and supernatural power wherewith he can still remain within himself.23 

Es D Such language of divine ecstasy graphically affirmed “motion” from within the immovable Trinity, an issue that Maximus also addressed in 
elucidating Gregory Nazianzen’s striking claim that with God, “One is moved (xivn@eioa)) toward the Two, until coming to rest in the Three.”24 Rather than 
dwelling on this as an issue of immanent motion within the Trinity, Maximus relates it to the oikonomia, proposing that the “movement” is purely a 
function of indicating how the attributes or “effects” are often accredited to their “cause” as well. Here again he quotes the Areopagite for help but adds his 
own clarifications: 

“What do the theologians mean when at one time they call the Divine ‘Desire’ (4owra)) and ‘Love’ (dyasmv), and at another, ‘Desired’ (¢paotov) and ‘Beloved’ 
(dyanntov)?” and [Dionysius] answers by saying, “For by the one he is moved, but by the other he moves.”25 To put it more clearly, insofar as the Divine is 
“desire” and “love,” it is moved, but as “desired” and “beloved,” it moves to itself all things capable of desire and love. And to be even clearer: the Divine is 
moved to the extent that it creates an innate relation of desire and love (oyéowv évéia0etov épwtos Kai ayasng) among beings capable of receiving them, and 
it moves insofar as it naturally attracts the yearning of those who are being moved to it (kive? 5é oç éAKTiKOV PUOEL TIC TOV én? avt KIVOLLLEV@V éptoewg). 
And again, it moves and is moved, since it “thirsts to be thirsted for,”26 desires to be desired, and loves to be loved.2? 

Nikolaos Loudovikos argues from this text that this is not an asymmetrical but a symmetrical reciprocity being established between divine and human 
loves. God has created “a stable relationship of love outside Himself.. a conscious otherness outside Himself that responds to His call to this 

relationship.’28 I would qualify this only by noting that what for human beings is passive here—“being moved” Bec2) by love—is thoroughly active in God 
(especially as viewed through the “active passivity” of Christ). The erotic and agapic motion of God is the pure and prevenient action in which the 

creature's erôs and agapé, mutually insinuated,22 are caught up. But the converse side of this rapture is a voluntary self-giving, a rallying of desire and all 
the interconnected passible faculties. Again, as noted above, Abraham through love received God (actively) precisely in also being given back to 

God (passively). Loudovikos is correct, then, insofar as the Creator for Maximus dignifies the creature’s love and freedom in an existentially symmetrical 
reciprocity grounded in the nature of the Creator and the nature of the Creator's “other.” A bold statement to this effect appears in Ambiguum 10: 

For they say that God and humanity are paradigms (zapadeiypatai) of each, so that as much as humanity, enabled by love, has divinized itself for God, to 
that same extent God is humanized for humanity by his love for humankind; and as much as humanity has manifested God who is invisible by nature 
through the virtues, to that same extent humanity is rapt by God in spirit to the unknowable.*° 

All the while Maximus, like Dionysius, guards the mysteriousness of God’s own erés. There is no demythologizing it, since such would be vainly attempting 
to conceptualize the Creator’s freedom to be moved (= to move) ecstatically beyond himself in fully revealing his passion for the creature. 


The Dialectics and Therapeutics of Desire 


As powerful and strategic as erôs (allied with agapé) is in converting creatures to the divine will and enabling communion between rational beings and God, 
“desire” as such is not restricted to erés in the drama of salvation and deification. For Maximus, desire—both as a faculty (=dpeéig: tò émt8vpntiKov) and as 
the activity itself of longing (16@0¢: peog) after a targeted goal—cuts across the whole psychosomatic constitution of the human moral self, a microcosm of 
the macrocosm’s “longing” for the Creator. In Chapter 3, I painted in broad strokes the drama of freedom and desire that animates Bess) Maximus’ 
cosmology, while in Chapter 6 I explored desire and passibility in the context of his anthropology and doctrine of the fall. Now I turn to the retraining and 
healing of desire so crucial to progress in the moral and spiritual life. For clarity, however, let us briefly recall and review the different contexts and 
dialectical aspects of Maximus treatment of human desire (see Figure 4), many of which I have already detailed earlier. 

As conveyed prominently in Ambiguum 7, the dialectics of desire begins, cosmologically, with the tension between divine immobility (stability) and 
creaturely mobility (vulnerability) 2! At this level, because God’s activity precedes and grounds both the potency (Suvayug) and subsequent actuality 
(évépyeia) of creatures22and underlies their logoi, their natural impulse (dpy77) and desire (äpeğıg) are already predisposed and projected toward God. They 
are already, in principle, suffused and prepossessed by the generous object of their eschatological longing. This natural and motile goal-directedness, while 
reminiscent of the AristotelianevteAéyeraj23 represents more importantly for Maximus the graced state of being which, distending the creature's “natural” 
development, opens the creature toward the future glory of supernatural deification while simultaneously anticipating the dynamic interplay of divine grace 
with the creature’s own energeia, its own desire and volition. 


Thus emerges the next major tension in Maximus’ dialectics of desire, that between the natural creaturely passibility (7a@6o0q) or passivity that 
characterizes human nature at its genesis, and the postlapsarian pathosmanifest as a liability to potentially deviant passions (sråðņ) connected with the 
body.35 This latter pathos, both a curse and a blessing (as symbolized in the “tunics of skins,” Gen. 3:2 156), in turn sets up certain anthropological, 
psychological, and ascetical tensions which factor significantly in Maximus’ spiritual doctrine: the classic tension between the body as instrumental to the 
soul’s healthy desire and 264) 


The Dialectics of Desire in Maximus the Confessor 


Cosmological / Historical Dialectic 


Divine immobility and stability nage Pacers rca 


Unnatural postlapsarian liability to vicious 
passions introduced when Adam lapsed 
the instant he was created 


Natural creaturely passibility (máĝos) and 
the capacity for spiritual pleasure 





Anthropological / Psychological / Ascetical Dialectic 


The body as register of the soul’s 
subjection to the contingent “law” 
of pleasure and pain 


The body as agent of the soul’strue 
desire and pursuit of virtue 


Natural passions connected with bodily 
survival (desire for food, fear 
of pain or death, etc.) 


Purely carnal passions (gluttony, 
lust, etc.) 


Affections or passions conducive to 
virtue, reflective of good “use,” ypijats 
of the passible 
faculties <—énOupias> 

<— Îvuós > 


Vicious affections or passions, reflective 
of “ill use,” mapáypyos of the 
passible faculties 


Natural desire (Gpeéis; mólos Epeots) and 
“natural will’ (@éAnua puouxy) of 
humanity for God 


The “gnomic” mode of individual 
desire and volition 


Gnomic will (yvan) as servant of the 
natural desire for God (the “gnomic 
surrender,” Amb. Jo. 7, PG 91:1076B) 


Gnomic will as slave to individual self- 
interest and self-love (giAauria) 





Christological Dialectic 


Christ’s embodiment of a new and 
eschatological mode (7póros) of human 
desire, emotion, and will 


Christ’s appropriation (oixeéwars) of 
humanity’s fallen, passible nature 





Eschatological Dialectic 


Deificationas the resting or final sating of Deificationas unending desire and 
all human desire and passion striving (ééxracts) for God 


€xoracts 





Fig. 4. 

Bes) cultivation of virtues? and the body as registering the soul’s subservience to the circumstantial but remedial “law” of pleasure and pain;38 the 
tension between natural bodily passions, or survival instincts, and the carnal passions that are a function of the pursuit of pleasure or avoidance of 

pain;=2 the tension between passions useful for virtue and the vicious passions—with the lower passible faculties of desire (é70vyial) and temper (Ovuóg) 
poised for conversion or “use” (ypjozg) either way; the tension between the soul’s natural desire (dpeéi¢) or will (OéAnoig) and the “gnomic” mode (yva@un) of 


desiring and willing; and derivatively the tension between gnomic desire or will as allied with natural desire or will, in “surrender” to God’s universal 
purposes, and the same as commandeered by individual self-interest and self-love (pavrtia).22 

To carry through this dialectics of desire, we would need to set in relief its christologicaldimension, which for Maximus frames all the preceding tensions in 
the light of the mysterious and salutary tension within Christ’s composite hypostasis between his embodiment of a new and eschatological mode (tpdztog) of 
human desire, emotion, and will, and his appropriation (o/xeiwoug) of human nature in its fallen passible condition.*! Finally, we would need to add the 
properly eschatological tension in Maximus’ teaching (under the influence of Gregory of Nyssa) between deification as the resting or final sating of desire 
and deification as an endless, insatiable desire for God—likewise the tension in the fulfillment of deification between pure passivity to the 

divine energeia and the sublime activity of graced human nature. 


The healing and retraining of desire runs the gamut of all these dialectical tension-points, but along the way certain reconditioning “therapies” especially 
stand out. For one, the soul’s basic appetency (épeéic) must constantly be dilated and rendered malleable. Desire is disastrously narrowed when it deviates 
from its natural course and fixates on base infatuations, while the Origenist postulate that a rational creature could actually experience a satiety (xdpog) of 
the divine Good, as if that Good was itself too narrow for the soul’s ambitious desire, is a farce.42 In Ambiguum 7, Maximus envisions Bess) the infinite 
God able to stretch to infinity (¢mteiverv apd¢ tò ddptotov) the desire of those who enjoy him through participation (61d uetroxñg), and similarly in greeting 
his friend Marinus credits him with a feverish desire for God that is “stretching out (ovustapexteiv-wv) alongside God’s infinity.” In fact “whoever 
conquers the soul’s propensity for the body becomes boundless (daztepiypagog), for the God who attracts the desirer’s longing is surpassingly higher, and 
does not allow the desirer to affix her or his longing to any of the things that rank after God.”4° In a creature’s experiential history, the “middle” (ueadtn¢) 
between its beginning and end, desire must therefore always expand rather than attenuate.4® “For customarily the mind is expanded (mAativeo@at) toward 
those things to which it devotes its time, and when it expands toward them, it also turns its desire and love (émOvpiav Kai tiv dyannv) toward them, 
whether these be divine and spiritually proper and noetic things, or carnal things and passions.”47 

The mind (vodg), in fact, must lead the way in refining and refocusing as well as stretching human desire. In the hierarchy of the mind- soul- body 
trichotomy, the mind’s higher spiritual appetency naturally must prevail, especially insofar as seeking after God consists precisely in a desirous motion (uet? 
épéoews Kivnorg) of the mind.# If deviant desire can cause the soul to “slip down from above” (in Nazianzen’s words),4° the mind’s desire can raise it up, 
rallying the support of the lower powers. “Our whole intellect should be directed toward God, tensed by our incensive faculty (t@ Ovyux&) as if by a nerve, 
and fired with longing (é718vyiag) by our desire at its most ardent (tù kat? dxpov épéoet).”™ As well, the “relative knowledge” (oxetixi yvõorg) of God, 
based on reason and concepts, feeds desire (peor), which in turn intensifies the urge toward a higher, experiential and participative knowledge of God in 
deification.®! In indwelling and stretching all Bec the natural faculties, which fully retain their capacity (éi¢) and integrity while cooperating with divine 
grace, the Spirit specifically instills an “impassible desire” (draOj¢ épeorg) in the questing mind. Deification ultimately includes 

the ascent of believers to their proper beginning as defined by their end (åpxùv Kata tò TéAog). 


The ascent of believers to their proper beginning as defined by their end is, in turn, the fulfillment of their desire. 
The fulfillment of their desire is, in turn, the ever-moving repose of desirers in relation to the object of their desire. 
The ever-moving repose of desirers in relation to their object of desire is, in turn, the uninterrupted and continuous enjoyment of the object of desire. 


The uninterrupted and continuous enjoyment of the object of desire consists, in turn, in the participation in supernatural divine realities. 
At this level, in concert with faith and hope, agapé as the ultimate theological virtue prepares the mind to become sublimely immovable in God's loving 
affection (otopy7), affixing the mind’s entire faculty of desire (7) tij¢ épéoews SUvayig) to the longing (1000q) for God. 


Of course this is the high end, as it were, of the healing and reorienting of desire, but all this is unimaginable apart from the prior endeavor of contemplation 
and asceticism that occupies much of the moral and spiritual life of the Christian. The soul finds itself bombarded by competing urges and desires, and is 
swarmed by manifold objects of those desires.5° Simultaneously the lower psychic drives of epithymia and thymos generate passions or emotions that 
obfuscate the soul’s moral vision. Despite the hegemony of the mind (vodg), which holds the supreme power of seeing through to worthy ends of human 
desire, much of the real psychological work of healing and realigning desire is carried out by sanctified reason. 


Therapeutically, reason plays the strategic role in the soul of mediating between the mind and the lower passible faculties, and negotiating the soul through 
the barrage of passions or emotions. Standing within a long tradition of patristic appropriation of Hellenistic moral psychology, Maximus and his ascetical 
forebears inherited different views of the origins and nature of the passions, stemming mainly from debates Becs) within Platonic and Stoic ethics. By one 
account, the passions were perturbations or diseases of the soul outside of reason’s immediate command; by another account, they were misfiring 
“judgments” of the mind itself (lest one not be held morally responsible for them).5° Maximus, who technically defines a culpable passion as “a movement of 
the soul contrary to nature,”5” draws heavily from Evagrius’s connection of the passions to idle or vicious “thoughts” (Aoy:ouoi) and even more vivid “mental 
representations” (vouara) arising and abounding in the soul, often spurred by demonic seduction. The challenge for reason is not simply to thwart vile 
thoughts/ passions before they fully develop and spill over into action, but to trump vile ones with godly ones or at least salvageable ones. Discretion 
(5iaxpiorg) is key because thoughts/ passions can mutate as they proliferate, and because their moral coloring can change in an instant (added to the 
instantaneousness of the thoughts/ passions themselves).5° Evagrius, for example, notes how the seemingly godly thought of hospitality can quickly 
transmute into the thought of hospitality for mere display of piety, effectively subverting it with the passion of vainglory.&° Maximus observes how even as 
apparently virtuous a thought as agapé can potentially become a culpable (wexrov) passion if not targeted to a morally upright end.® Reason thus acts as 
the “interpreter and exegete (épueveòç Kai é&nyntijd) of the virtues.”62 

Though it works in league with the mind, reason is already, by the constitution of the soul, implicated with the other two powers of epithymia and thymos. 
It is not a matter, then, simply of “rationalizing” the passions and emotions but of reconditioning epithymia and thymos and directing each “irrational 
impulse and sudden surge” (àoyoç ópuù Kai ovvtvyia)® to salutary ends. The soul, for example, can have an Bess) impulse of pain (Av) associated 
purely with deprivation of delectable passions or material objects; but the wise and undeterred soul makes that pain profitable (@péAiog), reading it as a 
signal of sensual pleasure trying to prevail over rational discretion.“ Maximus thoroughly exploits and develops the Stoic ethical principle of reason’s good 
or bad “use” (pog) of impulses and thoughts which are in themselves morally neutral (uécatadiapopa).© This use is directed, teleologically, at the 
realization of true agapé;® indeed, the right use of things is already a “work of love” (épyov éydsng). The concept of use, already reworked by some of the 
Confessor’s cherished predecessors, presumes that individual passions or emotions have moral histories, as it were, or, as Martha Nussbaum suggests, 
that they even take on a moral “intelligence” of their own (a point to which I shall return momentarily). 

The passions. . become good in those who are spiritually earnest once they have wisely separated them from corporeal objects and used them to gain 
possession of heavenly things. For instance, they can turn desire (é@upia)) into the appetitive movement of the mind’s longing for divine things, or pleasure 
(j6ov7) into the unadulterated joy of the mind when enticed toward divine gifts, or fear (pófpog) into cautious concern for imminent punishment for sins 
committed, or grief (Avzm)) into corrective repentance of a present evil. In short, we can compare this with the wise physicians who remove the existing or 


festering infection of the body using the poisonous beast, the viper. The spiritually earnest use the passions to destroy a present or anticipated evil, 

and Hi270) to embrace and hold to virtue and knowledge. Thus, as I have already suggested, the passions become good when they are used by those 

who take every thought captive in order to obey Christ (2 Cor. 10:5). 

Maximus frequently refers to these good uses of the passions and their underlying faculties such as enrich the spiritual life. Through good use epithymia can 
be transmuted into agapé, and thymos into joy (yapc/).“ But epithymetic desire can also be changed into sheer erôs, while temper can be converted into 
“spiritual fervency” (éoig mvevpatuc), “red-hot eternal movement” (Siaaupog &erkıvyoid), and “temperate madness” (o@ppwv pavia). Maximus speaks 
alike of the healthy or unhealthy use of the impassioned thoughts (Aoy:oyoi) or mental representations (vorjata)) and of the objects themselves of 
passion,“ and most basically the underlying drives themselves. 


The incensive power (Ovuóg) and desire (é7:8vpiai).. are to be treated like the servant and the handmaid of another tribe (cf. Lev. 25:41- 2). The 
contemplative intellect, through fortitude and self-restraint, subjugates them forever to the lordship of the intelligence, so that they serve the virtues. It does 
not give them their complete freedom until the law of nature is totally swallowed up by the law of the spirit, in the same way as the death of an unhappy 
flesh is swallowed up by infinite life (cf. 2 Cor. 5:4), and until the image of the unoriginate kingdom is clearly revealed, mimetically manifesting itself in the 
entire form of the archetype. When the contemplative intellect enters this state it gives the incensive power and desire their freedom, transmuting desire 
into the unsullied pleasure and pure enravishment of an intense love for God and the incensive power into spiritual fervor, an ever-active fiery élan, a self- 
possessed frenzy.“ 

The depiction of epithymia and thymos as foreign servants fits with Maximus’ allegorization of the passions themselves as “gentiles” of E- 71) the soul, 
ostensibly alien and having a “contingent existence” (zzapumdotaoig) and yet, through the economy of incarnational grace, redeemed teleologically to the 
great advantage of the Christian’s moral and spiritual development. 

Virtue And Virtuosity 

Maximus was the beneficiary, as we have observed earlier,“ of a rich and diverse tradition of Greek monasticphilosophia that drew both from Greco-Roman 
moral philosophy and from biblical, martyrological, and hagiographical exempla of the “philosophical life” (Bioç piAooogixdg). Within this tradition, the 
healing and transforming of desire so crucial to human deification were unthinkable apart from the sustained cultivation of virtues that stabilize desire and 
habituate its orientation to worthy ends. Virtues are morally upright dispositions of the soul, but much more than that, since they integrate mind, will, 
desire, and the body, and align them in relation to a common telos in cooperation with divine grace. Virtue is a matter of character(yapaxtnp)) inscribed on 
the moral self through the power of God (Heb. 1:3).” 


Echoes of Aristotelian virtue ethics resound in Maximus, such as the idea that virtue is an acquired habitus (éi¢) of the moral subject,“ that it intrinsically 
leads to eudaimonia,” and that virtue is by definition a “mean” between dispositional extremes of excess and defect.8° And yet Maximus departs from 
Aristotle, as Torstein Tollefsen and others point out, in seeing virtue as altogether natural to human beings.*! Aristotle E- 72)denies this because nature 
as such is fixed and cannot be altered by habituation.®2 For Maximus virtue is natural because it draws out the potential for assimilation to God already 
embedded in human nature.® Virtue is the vehicle of human participation in divine Good,® indeed in God’s own infinite Virtue which has no temporal 
beginning.®° To say that virtue is natural is not, then, to nullify the operation of grace. Far from it. As we have seen before in Maximus, nature (void) is 
already graced with an openness to transformation and deification, but this potential is only realized within a history and an economy, the drama of the 
Creator's interaction with the creature. Virtue is “natural” for Maximus analogous to the way that the “natural law,” which informs virtue, does not stand 
purely on its own but is ever implicated in the “written law,” that is, the scripturally-narrated economy of creation and redemption, and in the spiritual “law 
of grace” perfectly embodied and fulfilled in J esus Christ.8 In this way virtue is definitive of the christoform politeia of the believer, the parameters and 
protocols of her or his moral and spiritual “performance” within the theo-drama of Christ. 

Virtue, then, is natural but does not spontaneously appear. It has to be elicited, cultivated, conditioned, perfected. The Christian, moreover, is called not 
simply to virtues but to virtuosity, the imitation of the saints’ aptitude in sustaining godly character and ultimately the imitation of God’s own creativity and 
resourcefulness in realizing his Good in the world. Rowan Williams similarly describes in Maximus the “artistry” of human beings working to align their 
desire and virtue with the divinely endowed desire (erôs) of all creation for “mutual relatedness,” thus adding their own moral creativity to the overarching 
cosmic work of the Logos.®2 In Maximus’ teaching I find three W273) significant (though not exclusive) dimensions of this virtuosity: first, the 
development of intellectual and contemplative virtues conducive to the ethical virtues; second, the nurturing of virtuous passions or emotions; and third, 
the shaping and sharpening of virtues within disciplinary and liturgical-communal contexts.88 


Intellectual and Contemplative Virtue 


Virtue is a matter of seeing well, not just of desiring, willing, or doing well. While Maximus hardly believes that only the most spiritually astute Christian 
(the gnostikos) can exercise sufficient insight and foresight to cultivate virtue, he does assume that a maturing intellectual judgment is requisite for 
determining the appropriate ends that govern the virtuous life and one’s individual moral acts. Much of the real mental labor in turn consists in conforming 
the mediate ends of the particular intellectual, volitional, affective, and bodily operations that cumulatively make up that virtuous life to its indisputably 
perfect end, the triune God. Even if this supreme telos is encoded in the very nature of a human being, and is discernible through reason and contemplation, 
the mind even of the advanced ascetic is invariably beclouded, as I noted above, by distracting thoughts, errant mental representations of reality, and 
unhealthy passions in the making. The mind (vod¢) must cut through this psychological morass, overcome its alienation from itself, and see everything, 
within the soul and without, in the perspective of divine Wisdom.®2 It must deploy its spiritual eyes.2° Such requires, at bottom, engendering virtues at the 
level of perception itself, such as self-mastery (¢yxpateia)), and especially prudence (povnorg), which Maximus dubs the foundation of reason B27) and 
the very “act and manifestation of wisdom, ”% just as virtue itself is the “concrete realization” (62dotaord) of this wisdom and wisdom itself is “the essence of 
virtue.”“2 “The beauty of wisdom,” says Maximus, “is knowledge embodied in practice, or practice informed by wisdom, whose common characteristic 
(inasmuch as it is completed through both) is the principle of divine providence and judgment. ”23 

Such wisdom requires taking command of sense experience (aio@norg) and the individual senses from the inside out. “Every passion,” Maximus posits, “is 
invariably an interconnected composite of a sensible object, sense itself, and a natural faculty. . temper (Ovuóg), desire (émıðvuia), or even reason (Adyog) 
deviated from its natural function.” By a kind of intro-circumspection, the mind can nonetheless contemplate the true “synthetic end” (kata ovvOeaw téàog) 
of the sensible object, sense itself, and the implicated faculty, and thus remove the soul’s “impassioned disposition” so as to see all of these clearly according 
to their natural purpose, which also has the effect of clarifying the image of God within the mind itself.24 Self knowledge and the contemplation of external 
sensible and intelligible reality are intrinsically connected. 


The mind in this process is thus no passive receptor. Its “seeing” (Oewpia)) is active, probing, discerning, which is more plausible on the analogy of ancient 
notions of physical optics, whereby vision went out from the eyes like a beam and returned again with perceptions. But | a 75) like other ascetics of his 
time, Maximus knew that physical sight, with its moral precariousness, could muddle clear intellectual vision.% In order to see through to appropriate moral 
ends, the mind's eye requires its own conditioning, not only by intellectual virtues like prudence but even more basically by faith itself, which Maximus calls 
“true knowledge from undemonstrated principles, since it is the substance of realities that are beyond intelligence and reason (cf. Heb. 11:1).”2” Faith 


provides the mind its bearings as it contemplates the tremendously diverse logoi of created things and begins to fathom the Creator’s economy and one’s 
place within that economy. Rather than simply scoping out “evidences” of a Creator, natural contemplation is a sanctified intuition of the strategy of divine 
activity, providence, and judgment, and of the intended relations among created beings. The goal of natural contemplation, which stops short of direct 
knowledge of the Creator,?8 is the cosmic perspective or spiritual vision necessary to forming virtues.22 The contemplation of Scripture (Oewpia ypagixn), 
moreover, is bound up with natural contemplation both because Scripture contains the so-called “logoi of the commandments,” the deeper divine 
instruction of the Logos immanent in the various virtues, and because Scripture narrates how virtue and the knowledge of God have been concretely 
embodied by exemplary saints.102 

276) This profound interconnection between practicing the virtues and contemplating their underlying reality is accented in a comment of Maximus on 
the “seven spirits” of Isaiah 11:2- 3: 
We go from abstention from evils through fear to the practice of the virtues by strength; from the practices of the virtues to the discretion of counsel; from 
discretion to the habitus (é:v) of the virtues, orknowledge-by-experience (ém1otjunv); from the habitus of the virtues to the knowledge (yvéovy) of the 
principles (Adywv) in the virtues; from this knowledge to the habitus transformed to the principles so known, which is the same as understanding; and from 
this understanding to the simple, precise contemplation of universal truth. . Ascending through the eyes of faith, or illuminations, we are drawn together 
toward the divine unity of wisdom. And we ourselves gather this differentiation of gifts, which was instituted for us, together with the particular ascents in 
the virtues, toward the [divine] Cause of those gifts, and, in cooperation with God, neglect none of them, lest by becoming gradually negligent, we make our 
faith blind and sightless, devoid of illuminations by the Spirit through our works.23 


Cultivating Virtuous Emotions 


In English colloquial usage, many virtues sound simply like healthy emotional states. The Christian virtues that Maximus sees comprehended under the 
supreme virtue of love—hope, humility, meekness, self-mastery, patience, longsuffering, kindness, peace, joy!24—all conjure up not simply dispositions of 
character but identifiable emotions. Rosiland Hursthouse notes that a virtue, as a deeply entrenched disposition to act in a certain way, actually presupposes 
a host of interrelated activities: “emotions and emotional reactions, choices, values, desires, perceptions, attitudes, interests, expectations and sensibilities. 
To possess a virtue is to be a certain sort of person with a certain complex mindset.”!°5 For Aristotle too, she suggests, 


The virtues (and vices) are all dispositions not only to act, but to feel emotions, as reactions as well as impulses to action.. In the person E7 with the 
virtues, these emotions will be felt on the rightoccasion, toward the right people or objects, for the right reasons.128 

Aristotle, and later on the Stoics who critically built on his virtue ethics, aspired to mental “techniques” to recognize, modulate, and control emotions, and 
patristic moralists, including Maximus and his ascetical forebears, were well aware of these.°? But while Stoics were realists about the emotions, and 
conceded that they could not be thoroughly eradicated, and that some—the so-called eupatheiai!“—could even be relatively useful, we find little 
concentration on cultivating virtuous emotions as vital to moral wisdom and comportment. 


Maximus and other Christian ascetical writers nonetheless explored whether emotions could enrich the believer’s moral and spiritual experience by 
conditioning virtues and moral character with appropriate affect. While the actual physiological duration of any emotion is remarkably brief, emotions have 
histories, or “scripts” as classicist Robert Kaster has observed from Greco-Roman moral philosophy. They register acquired and engrained values within a 
moral culture, and though emotions can quickly mutate, cross-fertilize, and cancel each other out, their resilience and sustained effect/ affect feed moral 
memory (recall of virtuous or vicious thoughts and motives) and can foster moral imagination.” Maximus certainly realized, as did Evagrius, the deep 
interconnection between passions and memory (v7)17/)—whether for ill or for good—in the continuum of moral experience." But he also realized 

the E27 power of a “virtuous” emotion, a secured alignment of contemplation, reason, and pathos in a concrete practical setting. Here I can offer just 
two examples from the Confessor’s repertoire of virtuous emotions: empathetic mercy, and the preeminent of ascetical “emotions,” apatheia (which I will 
rename “engaged dispassion”). Both of these reveal virtue aspiring to virtuosity. 

Pity or mercy (éAeoq) had along history of interpretation in Greco-Roman antiquity, but its status as a virtue was suspect. Aristotle described its function as 
acatharsis of the fear of suffering, at a distance sufficient for emotional comfort; but Stoics, foreshadowing Nietzsche, viewed pity as potentially depressing 
and weakening the will of the moral sage, valid only under controlled circumstances (“taking” pity as opposed to “feeling” it).2By Maximus’ time, of course, 
mercy was a venerable Christian virtue both in its properly eleemosynary expression (concern for the poor, almsgiving, etc.) and in its role in the forgiveness 
of sin. And yet the problem of mercy lapsing into pity “at a distance” persisted. Maximus presses toward a deeper dimension of mercy more along the lines 
of what we now call empathy. Gregory of Nyssa had described mercy as “voluntary misery” (éxovotoc Avan) and “loving self-identification” (4yamntiKy 
ovv6iaOnorg) with the other.“2 Maximus combines these by specifying empathetic mercy as “voluntary self-identification” (¢xovotog ovvéidOnorg) with the 
suffering other,“ adding that through mercy we proactively acknowledge kinship (tò ovyyevég) and a filial bond (tò óuópvàov) with those in crisis.£5 


The particular quality of mercy for Maximus is twofold. First, it is grounded in the divine gift of human equality. Mercy embodies an ethics that assumes 
this equality as ontological fact while acknowledging still the existential inequalities that attend human life. Expanding on Paul, Maximus admonishes 
believers to fill up others’ deficiencies with their own abundances (2 Cor. 8:14), which is an ascetical labor that goes beyond acts of kindness to 

include B79) self-mortification as a counterbalance to bodily inequalities wherever they exist.US The ascetic’s self-deprivation is the suffering other’s 
abundantly more. Second, this mercy for Maximus enacts an incarnational grace, a kenosis on behalf of the suffering other which has as its complement the 
“incarnation” of Christ in the virtue of the one who reveals this mercy: 

If the poor person is “God,” it is because of God’s condescension in becoming poor for our sake (cf. 2 Cor. 8:9) and in taking upon himself by his own 
suffering the sufferings of each one until the end of time(cf. Matt. 28:20), always suffering mystically out of goodness in proportion to each one’s suffering. 
So all the more will that person be “God” who, in imitation of God’s philanthropy, personally heals by his or her own initiative, but in a deiform way, the 
afflictions of those who suffer, and who exhibits in his or her merciful disposition the very same power of God's sustaining providence that operates in 
proportion to need. 2 

Paradoxically the other sterling example of a virtuous emotion in Maximus, constituting the pinnacle of the ascetical life, is apatheia, which has so often 
been translated “impassibility” or “detachment,” both of which fail, however, to convey that apatheia, while rising above the fray of unstable passions, and 
achieving an inner stability akin to hesychia, is much more than a state of imperturbability, and even requires constant and sober remembrance of one’s 
weakness and need of divine power."8 For apatheia is never a state of being closed off from the neighbor, the “other.” It is conditioned precisely by the 
inward and outward alignment of the passible self, and by the deeper reality of agapé. Despite love’s priority to all the virtues, Maximus on occasion 
creditsapatheia as the matrix of agapé insofar as it nurtures the love of all human beings equally.“ And withapatheia, as with empathetic mercy, the 
indwelling of Christ is the inner mystery of the realization of emotional virtuosity. 


Whoever is perfect in love, and has reached the height of dispassion, knows no distinction at all between his own (/Siou) and another's, or Beso) between 
her own (iS5iag) and another's, or between the faithful and the faithless, or between slave and free, or between male and female. Rather, having risen far 


above the tyranny of the passions and focused on the one nature of human beings, he or she looks upon all as equals and is equally disposed toward all. For 
in this person there is no Greek and J ew, no male and female, no slave and free, but Christ is all and in all (Gal. 3:21; Col. 3:11) 22 

This positive depiction of the (com)passionate face of apatheia in its intrinsic relation to agapé had profound influence in subsequent ascetical traditions in 
Byzantine Christianity, as attested in various writers in thePhilokalia who knew and absorbed Maximus’ work, and who associated apatheia with a host of 
virtuous emotions or fruits of the Spirit. 


The Formation of Virtue within Disciplinary and Liturgical Community 


For Maximus, the reorientation of human desire and the cultivation of salutary emotions, both constitutive for forming and habituating Christian virtues, 
presupposed certain protocols of imitation (uiuņorg), accountability, compassion, and traditioned moral wisdom available only within communities, 
monastic and ecclesiastical. Whether monk, non-monastic layperson, or cleric, every Christian had to look to exemplars, icons of the virtuous life, and time- 
tested templates of moral and spiritual growth reinforced through catechesis, preaching, worship, and the sacraments. 


Before we speak of monastic or ecclesiastical communities inculcating Christian virtues, it is good to recall Maximus’ larger cosmo-politeian vision, his 
sense that the whole cosmos is already a grand theatre of imitation in contemplating and performing the Good. Even if he does not expand on the Dionysian 
language of hierarchies, Maximus embraces the idea that divine Virtue and all the attributes or energies of God give rise to a cosmic mimesis in which 
higher creatures, in their own imitation of God (Christ), exemplify virtue for lower ones. Human beings are called to the imitation of angels and Bes D not 
just other human beings,!2! as Paul himself modeled in his worthiness to encounter the three-fold ranks of angels, the “third heaven” (2 Cor. 12:2).22 
Obviously, however, more approachable exemplars than the angels were requisite. For Maximus, one source was spiritual friendship, the advantage of 
which was an intimacy in which virtues (and vices) were more vividly in view and more readily brought to fruition.22 Maximus so often praises the imitable 
virtues of the addressees of his writings, though he was certainly conscious of reciprocally setting his own example for them. But the context of monastic 
community naturally intensified the regimen of emulation. As I noted in Chapter 2, Maximus’ asceticism presupposes the Eastern desert tradition, where 
the wisdom and virtue of the elders were passed on, through aphorisms and object lessons, to monastic disciples held in rigorous account for their every 
thought and action.”4 His Dialogue on the Ascetical Life powerfully echoes this tradition, and yet this work, atour de force on imitating Christ through the 
saints, is almost certainly aimed not only at monastics but all within the Church. It is a veritable catechism in the life of repentance and renewal in the 
Spirit, saturated with Old and New Testament texts containing exempla and instruction in an asceticism applicable to all Christians. Early in the work, the 
elder quotes J esus’s commission to his disciples and declares that everyone who is baptized is called to obey all the commandments (cf. Matt. 28:19- 20), as 
summed up in the love of God and love of neighbor (Luke 10:27).25 Paul is an especially important exemplar since he expressly instructed Christians to 
imitate him as he imitated Christ (1 Cor. 4:16; 11:1).%6 


Let us emulate the holy athletes of the Savior. Let us imitate their combats, forgetting the things that are behind, and stretching forth to those that are 
before (Phil. 3:13). Let us imitate their tireless course, their flaming eagerness, their perseverance in continence, their holiness in chastity, their nobility in 
patience, their endurance in long-suffering, Bies2) their pity in compassion, their imperturbed meekness, their warmth in zeal, their unfeignedness in 
love, their sublimity in lowliness, their plainness in poverty, their virility, their kindness, their clemency.22 

The vast majority of Christians in Byzantium, of course, learned about—and from—the hovering cloud of witnesses (Heb. 12:1), the biblical and ecclesiastical 
saints, not through intimate spiritual directors but through the Church’s liturgy, hymnody, and iconography; and even within the monasteries, where such 
direction was built into the life of the community, liturgy still played a vital role in identifying moral and spiritual exempla. Derek Krueger, in a fine recent 
monograph, has detailed the multiple ways that Byzantine liturgy and hymnody, beginning in the fifth and sixth centuries, decisively shaped the Byzantine 
religious “self” (monastic and non-monastic) by holding up the biblical paragons of penitential virtue who could revamp the Christian conscience, 
articulating its guilt and contrition but also its imagination of salvation and its gratitude for prospective mercy. As we have already seen,22 Maximus 
follows Dionysius in understanding the Church, with its liturgy, to mirror the cosmos as a school of virtue. Most of his own teaching on imitating the saints’ 
virtues comes not from his commentary on the liturgy, but from his ascetical writings; nevertheless, theMystagogia certainly assumes that the rhythms and 
rituals, the readings of Scripture, the chants and hymns, the creed, and the dramatic elements of the Eucharistic service all draw the Christian into the cloud 
of witnesses, the procession of the faithful extending through salvation history and anticipating its eschatological outcome. 


Worship itself is for Maximus a protracted conversion of the free will to deifying virtue. It begins in baptism, which comprises two W22) modes: “the one 
bestows the grace of adoption, which is entirely present in potency (Suvvayer) in those who are born of God; the other introduces, wholly by active exertion 
(katt évépyetav), that grace which deliberately (yv@puix@q) reorients the entire free choice of the one being born of God toward the God who gives 
birth.”2° Participation in the Church’s liturgy—the worship engaging all the saints, in heaven and on earth, in the imitation of Christ—nurtures this 
flowering of baptismal grace and conversion of the ungodly, all believers of greater or lesser sin. 

For entrance into the church [for the liturgy] signifies not only the conversion of infidels to the true and only God (J ohn 17:3) but also the emendation of 
each one of us who believe but who yet violate the Lord’s commandments under the influence of loose and indecent life. Indeed, when any person is a 
murderer, or adulterer, robber, haughty, boastful, insolent (Rom. 1:30), ambitious, greedy, slanderous, resentful, inclined to outbursts and anger, a 
drunkard, and in a word... when someone is entangled in any kind of vice but should cease voluntarily to be held by its attention and deliberately to act 
according to it and changes his or her life for the better by preferring virtue to vice, such a person can be properly and truly considered and spoken of as 
entering with Christ our God and High Priest into virtue, which is the church understood figuratively.3! 
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Part IV Maximus’ Afterlife East and West 


9 Recontextualizations of Maximus East and West 


After his ignoble death in 662 while exiled in Lazica, Maximus’ name became an embarrassment to the Byzantine imperial authorities and the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, so much so that it was not even mentioned in the formal decrees of the Council of Constantinople in 680- 1, even though the council 
vindicated dyothelete orthodoxy. As I noted at the end of Chapter 1, however, Maximus’ cult as a Byzantine saint began to take shape early on in Georgia, 
where he was buried. And in due course his theological and ascetical legacies would be registered far and wide in the Christian world, East and West.! The 
present chapter is by no means an exhaustive survey of Maximus’ Nachleben, but a sampling of the more salient attempts to recontextualize his oeuvre in an 
array of new theological settings and controversies. Whether we can speak of “Neo- Maximian” theologies in the same way that we identify Neo-Augustinian 
or Neo-Thomist ones remains to be seen, but there is no doubt that Maximus has proven (and still proves) to be the subject of consistent ecumenical 
retrieval and ressourcement. Bess) 

Maximus’ Legacy in the Early Medieval West 

It is little surprise that, in the wake of the monothelete controversy and the new confidence of the papacy in its resistance to Byzantine imperial authority, 
the Roman Church seized upon Maximus’ prestige as leader of the Greek monastic opposition to Constantinople, hoping to keep alive this unprecedented 
Eastern alliance with the Roman see. The pivotal mediator here was Anastasius Bibliothecarius (c.800- 79), who, after a stormy early career and even a stint 
as an anti-pope in 855, eventually became both head of the papal archives and papal legate to Constantinople amid the increased alienation between Rome 
and Byzantium. Working for a time under the ambitious Pope Nicholas I (r. 858- 67), who envisioned the Roman Church as the model for the Church 
universal,? Anastasius’s goal was to recontextualize Maximus as an Eastern adjudicator of the papal primacy. To this end, being thoroughly proficient in 
Greek, he translated into Latin the biographical and hagiographical documents connected with the demise of Maximus and Pope Martin I, both revered as 
champions of Roman orthodoxy against the Byzantine emperor and the Patriarchate of Constantinople. What more effective way could there be to bolster 
the Roman primacy than to register Maximus’ purported Eastern witness in the papal dossier? In fact, one of the other works translated by Anastasius was 
the classic Life of J ohn the Almsgiver by the Cypriot bishop Leontius of Neapolis (seventh century), a work that supplemented the earlier Life of J ohn 
produced by J ohn Moschus and Maximus’ one-time spiritual father, Sophronius. Bronwen Neil is surely correct that this is no coincidental choice on 
Anastasius’s part, as he sought to muster other Eastern “pro-Chalcedonian, anti-imperial” sources associated with Maximus in support of papal claims. 


Turning north in the same period to the Carolingian Dynasty, Maximus found an even more robust intellectual legacy in the work of J ohn Scottus Eriugena 
(c.815- 77), the most accomplished philosophical $229) theologian of the Carolingian Renaissance, who translated into Latin both the Corpus 
Areopagiticum and Maximus’ two longest works, the Ambigua to J ohn4 and the Questions and Responses for Thalassius. Both Eriugena and Anastasius 
esteemed Maximus as an interpreter of Dionysius, thus assuring close connection of the pair in their medieval Western reception. Anastasius actually 
produced a revision of Eriugena’s translation of Dionysius along with scholia on the Areopagite attributed to Maximus and to the Palestinian bishop J ohn of 
Scythopolis. He also translated sections of Maximus’ Mystagogia, which was already closely associated with Dionysius’s Ecclesiastical Hierarchy as a 
commentary on the liturgy.® 

Eriugena’s translation of Maximus, commissioned by and dedicated to the Emperor Charles the Bald (Charlemagne’s grandson), was wooden and literalist, 
and roundly assailed by Anastasius, who deemed J ohn a rustic upstart over his head in daring to render Maximus’ sophisticated Greek into Latin.2 But one 
cannot depend on J ohn’s often verbatim translations to grasp his larger interpretation of Maximus,® which was part of his campaign to reconcile Western 
(namely Augustinian) doctrine with the Eastern Fathers (namely Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius, and Maximus) for the sake of a revised Christian- Neoplatonic 
system of thought. Though too complex to detail here,? J ohn’s interpretation of E220) Maximus surfaces principally in his great work of philosophical 
and theological cosmology, the Periphyseon. Here Eriugena, like Dionysius and Maximus, describes the hierarchy of being not for its own sake but as a 
function of theophany (or especially in Maximus’ case, Christophany). The Creator- creation relation bases itself in the strict division between uncreated 
and created nature, and from the notion, attributable to Dionysius and Maximus but developed much more extensively by J ohn, that the “nothing” (nihil) 
from which God created the world was but the negation of the ineffable divine being (the divine “no-thing”). The nothing signals the Creator's 
transcendence of all being, while affirming still that he causes and funds created being. God the Creator 

is deservedly called ‘nothing’ by virtue of his excellence (per excellentiam nihilum non immerito vocitatur). But in truth, when he begins to appear in his 
theophanies, he is said to proceed, as it were, from nothing into something (ex nihilo in aliquid), and what is properly considered beyond all essence is 
perceived in every essence. And for that reason, every visible and invisible creature is a theophany, that is, every single creature can be called a divine 
appearance. For the more each order of created natures from top to bottom—that is, from the celestial essences down to the lowliest visible body of this 
world—is understood to be hidden, the more it is seen to approximate the splendor (claritati) of God.2 

John’s robust sense that creation ex nihilo is creation ex Deo, and that God not only causes but is his creation, inspired later accusations of pantheism, 
especially as he claimed that “we must not understand God and creation as two distinct things but as one and the same, since creation subsists in God and 
God creates himself in the creation (in creatura..creatur) in a wondrous and ineffable manner.”!! And yet Eriugena doubtless assumed he was faithfully 
interpreting Dionysius and Maximus, for whom the Creator (Christ), though beyond being, is free to be all as well as be in all (cf. 1 Cor. 15:28; Col. 3:11) 
without violating his transcendence, in virtue of his gracious immanence and his securing of the unity of creation amid its diversity. More problematic 
from a Maximian perspective, however, is J ohn’s additional caveat that in explicating the divine “self-creation in creation” he is not referencing Hoon the 
incarnation of the Logos but only the “ineffable condescension of the ultimate Good, which is Unity and Trinity.” 

Eriugena also considered Maximus’ doctrine of the five cosmic polarities" in the light of his own fourfold division of naturae.” The difference is that for 
Maximus these are ontological structures in their own right, the coherence of which is immediately tied to the historical incarnation of J esus Christ, who 
ultimately and perfectly embodies divine Wisdom in creation.16 In J ohn’s system, they are revelations of God to the contemplative human mind. Dermot 
Moran avers that J ohn’s “seemingly objective hierarchical scheme of nature is counterbalanced by an antihierarchical subjectivist tendency, which may 
indeed be termed ‘idealist,’” since the putative hierarchies of nature are “mind-dependent,” and since the mind (as image of God) is to be given direct access 
to God and to the essences of things without intermediaries.” 


In comparing J ohn with Maximus, von Balthasar thus considered Eriugena a “cosmic gnostic” and throwback to radical Origenism whose metaphysics was 
fully detached from Christology.!8 Of late, J ohn Gavin, in one of the only studies of Eriugena’s own Christology, nevertheless suggests more fidelity to 
Maximus. He points out, for example, Eriugena’s reiteration of the Maximian doctrine of the multiple “incarnations” of the Logos. J ohn the Evangelist calls 
the Word’s assumption of human substance in J esus the incarnation proper, while the Word is quasi incarnatus in scriptural language and in the forms and 
orders of visible things.” This seems a departure, however, from Maximus’ view that while the historic incarnation is unique and supreme, all his 
incarnations are eschatologically simultaneous, and it is precisely the Logos qua Christ who is fully present in all of them. Gavin goes far to vindicate 
Eriugena’s Christology, but the incarnation proper remains decisive for the Irish sage primarily for human restoration within the redemptive oikonomia. 


Cosmologically, itcomplements the revelatory work of the transcendent Logos but still does not seem to figure as the deepest “rationale” or plan (BovAr7) of 
creation itself, as is the case in Maximus. i202) 

Maximus’ Legacy in Middle Byzantine Scholasticism 

Earlier I discussed Averil Cameron’s thesis that already in Maximus’ time were the makings of a scholasticism representing the essentially defensive cultural 
posture assumed by Byzantium in the face of the internal threat of schism and heresy, and the external specter of Islam.2° This scholasticism nonetheless 
found its real traction in the Middle Byzantine period (ninth through early thirteenth centuries), though it extended even to the collapse of the empire in 
1453. Its hallmark was a broad-based reappropriation of the Hellenic and Christian intellectual sources of Byzantine cultural identity, part of a continuing 
process of cultural self-definition in relation to political and cultural “others.”2! Henceforth the retrieval of Maximus’ legacy was tied to the compiling of 
authorities for purposes of preserving theological orthodoxy. J ust as Maximus had himself compiled florilegia to support dyothelete Christology, he would 
be included as a source in later florilegia, as well as in catena commentaries on Scripture.22 But in the works of Byzantine humanists, his legacy was also tied 
to enduring debates over the relation H22» of theology to philosophy amid new passion for philosophy, and disputes as to whether Platonism or 
Aristotelianism held supremacy as Byzantium’s canonical philosophical idiom—though Aristotelianism, with Neoplatonic reworkings, was destined to win 
the day.23 

Transitionally crucial here is J ohn Damascene (c.646- 749), the prolific monastic theologian of Mar Sabas monastery in the J udean desert, whose 
reputation soared because of his highly articulated defense of icons in another culturally defining event in Byzantium, the iconoclastic controversy (726- 
843). Beyond this, however, J ohn’s trilogy summarily titled The Fountain of Knowledge is a monument of zeal for religious and cultural definition. It begins 
with the Dialectica, a treatise of philosophical terminology for theological usage that bears the influence of Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle’s logical works. 
More than likely it was not the Damascene’s original work but a prior compilation that he endorsed, and similar handbooks are ascribed to Maximus 
too.24Next is On Heresy, which catalogs and targets not only internal heretics, old and new, but also the latest external one: “Ishmaelites” (Muslims). J ohn 
caps the trilogy with his magnum opus On the Orthodox Faith, a rhetorically dry but substantive synthesis of Greek patristic theology heavily, though 
certainly not exclusively, dependent on Maximus’ prior work. 


Most notably in the christological sections of his summa, J ohn resonated Maximian distinctions and definitions, like those concerning the dual energies and 
wills of Christ, and the attributes of Christ’s psychological constitution and appropriation of human nature.26 But the Damascene is an interpreter, not a 
slavish duplicator.2? On the Dionysian “new theandric energy,” for example, Maximus had emphasized the exchange (avtiSoorg) of properties in the 
composite person of Christ, while J ohn applies to it Maximus’ closely related notion of the “circumincession” (sepıxwpnorg) of natures.28 On the vexed 
question of Bios) gnomic will, however, J ohn fully knows that Maximus denied gnômê in Christ because Christ did not waver in choosing the good,72 and 
yet he finds an alternative meaning of the semantically pliable gnomé that still could apply: namely, inclination toward the commonly willed objective (tò 
6eAntov) of the divine and human natures.*° Reintroducing gnômê to Christ in this restricted sense, J ohn undoubtedly believed he was still faithful to 
Maximus, who, in expounding the Gethsemane prayer, quoted Cyril of Alexandria precisely to the effect that Christ invariably willed the same thing (tò 
OeAntov) as the Father.! 

After J ohn, who further enhanced the Confessor’s prestige in Orthodoxy’s theological archive, fresh interpretation of Maximus was limited principally to 
ascetical and spiritual theology in the Middle and Late Byzantine periods. He never addressed the legitimacy of religious iconography as it was not in 
question, so his name did not significantly emerge in the iconoclastic controversy, though his theological articulations of the relation of image and prototype 
may have positively informed the defense of icons.*2 In the ninth century, Maximus was admired by the Patriarch, theologian, and encyclopedist Photius of 
Constantinople, who included him in his famous “reading list,” the Myriobiblion (Bibliotheca),22 even though some of his most memorable remarks are his 
virulent criticisms of Maximus’ prolixity of language and style.34 As Andrew Louth has characterized him, however, Photius was essentially a lay theologian, 
aman of tremendous learning but quickly ordained and advanced in ecclesiastical office.*5 His primary audience was educated laity for whom 

hdil295) was committed to clarifying the aporiae of Scripture and inherited theological tradition. An innovative interpreter of Maximus he was not. 
Perhaps an exception, pointed out by Louth, is Photius’s resumption of the issue of gnomic will in Christ in his Amphilochia, a treatise on scriptural and 
theological ambiguities. Photius used both Maximus’ work on this and the Damascene’s. Most interestingly, Photius recognized the very dilemma that I 
discussed earlier: if the gnomic will is fallen human will in need of redemption, how can it be healed unless Christ assumes it? Ultimately, however, after 
exploring various scriptural texts, he concurred with Maximus that Christ had no gnomic will since it is not, strictly speaking, proper to human nature.26 
Turning to the eleventh century, in the heyday of Byzantine humanism, Maximus and other Greek patristic authors came under increasing scrutiny by 
quasi-secularizing scholars keen on measuring them up to the standards of good philosophy. Michael Psellos (1018—c.1080), who rose to prominence as the 
imperially-appointed Consul of the Philosophers, superintendent of philosophical education in Constantinople, wrote, among other things, a set of 
theological and exegetical Opuscula heavy on the interpretation of Scripture and the Fathers. In this collection, for example, Psellos subjects Christian 
interpretation of the transfiguration, via J ohn Damascene’s canon on it, to the criterion of what Michael believed was the pure Neoplatonic mysticism of 
Proclus.*” Psellos holds especially great interest in the Orations of Gregory Nazianzen, whom he clearly esteems as a rhetorical genius. He is interested in 
“Maximus the Philosopher,” as he calls him, partly because he is a fellow interpreter of Gregory, such as on the allegorical meaning of certain New 
Testament passages in Nazianzen’s preaching.“® In a few instances, however, Psellos appeals to Maximus’ Bos) opinion on its own terms, as when he 
discusses J esus’s enigmatic statement, “My Father is working still, and I am working (J ohn 5:17).”22 Opusculum 108 is a reflection “on the mystery of the 
cross and burial of Christ,” in which, for the sake of pursuing “more exalted thoughts” on its meaning, Michael references Maximus’ celebrated dictum that 
the cross and the resurrection hold the key to the knowledge of sensible and intelligible creatures and of scriptural figures and enigmas.“° Psellos’s 
engagement of these revered patristic authorities like Gregory, Maximus, and J ohn Damascene is fascinating to follow, insofar as he rarely if ever concealed 
his desire to harmonize them with the finest Neoplatonic thinkers, all the while having to exonerate himself of suspicions of his own theological orthodoxy. 
Also in the eleventh century, the Emperor Alexius I Comnenus’s older brother Isaac (“the Sebastocrator”), another Neoplatonic enthusiast, extensively 
integrated Maximus (less so Dionysius) into his treatises on providence, determinism, and the subsistence of evil, in a bid to balance out his dependence on 
Proclus. Carlos Steel has identified two especially salient examples of Isaac’s synthesizing of Maximus and Proclus. In one case Isaac takes Proclus’s doctrine 
of five ascending modes of knowledge and insinuates into it Maximus’ five modes of natural contemplation set forth in Ambiguum 10 (PG 91:1133A- 11370). 
In another case Isaac replaces Maximus’ phrase “the one nature of the cosmos” (7 uia Tod KOGLOd PUotg) with “the logos of every nature” (ó tg púoewg 
Aoyog), the latter representing the fact that the Logos/ logos is the real causal principle within each and every natural creature—a view thoroughly congenial 
with Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi of beings.“ Isaac is thus a splendid study, like Michael Psellos, in the urge of Byzantine humanists to reconcile the 
Church Fathers, in our case Maximus, with the philosophical tradition in the effort to galvanize a body of wisdom enhancing Byzantium’s cultural 

glory. 297 

Maximus in the Fray of East-West Schism: The Filioque Controversy 

Maximus did not live long enough to see the Filioque become a consuming point of contention between the Eastern and Western Churches. Having roots in 
Latin patristic theology, this principle affirming the Holy Spirit’s procession from the Father and from the Son did not begin to appear in Western versions 
of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed until the late sixth century, and thus was thoroughly overshadowed in Maximus’ time by the monothelete 
controversy, with its own East- West fallout. Not until the so-called Photian Schism of the ninth century did the wound opened by the Filioque truly begin to 
fester ecumenically.42 As Patriarch of Constantinople, Photius judged it a Western aberration in the context of fending off not only a papal bid to judge his 


legitimacy as patriarch but also an incursion of Roman missionaries in Bulgaria, who introduced the Creed with the Filioque to an infant church still 
struggling to find its ecclesiastical and theological bearings. 


It would be wrong, however, to infer that there was no real debate on the issue before or during Maximus’ time. And his status in the gradually intensifying 
controversy was assured because of a relatively brief but striking reflection on the procession of the Holy Spirit that he left in a letter to Marinus the Cypriot 
priest (=Opusculum 10, c.645). He had learned that certain critics from Constantinople rebuked two sections of the Synodical letters of “the current most 
holy Pope” (ostensibly Theodore), one of which included his claim that “the Holy Spirit proceeds also from the Son” (¢xaopeveoOai kåk Tod Yiod tò Hveðua 
to éytov).“4 Maximus postured himself in defense of the Pope, declaring that his teaching was consonant not only with the “Roman Fathers” but also with 
the Eastern luminary Cyril of Alexandria,“® all of whom 


Hos) showed that they were not making the Son the cause of the Spirit, for they knew that the Father alone is the cause of the Son and the Spirit: of the 
Son by generation (xaté& tv yéevvnotv), of the Spirit by procession (xata tiv éxmdpevoty). Rather, they demonstrated the advance (16 zpoiévad) of the Spirit 
through the Son, and thereby proved that they were conjoined and indistinguishable in essence.4® 

Predictably, much interpretation has focused on the meaning of this advance (tò mpoiévad) of the Holy Spiritthrough (Sia) the Son, though Maximus does 
not nuance its meaning. His thorough confidence in the ecumenically established fact that the Father is the unique cause of the Son’s eternal begetting and 
the Spirit’s eternal procession suggests that in this instance he was speaking not in the register of theologia but ofoikonomia, and was assuming the same 
for Pope Theodore and the other authorities. The Spirit’s advance through the Son refers not to intra-trinitarian relations but to their cooperative endeavor 
in the economy of salvation.£7 This perspective is supported by an earlier but relevant text in Questions and Responses for Thalassius 63, where Maximus 
posits that in the mystery of the Church, Christ the Word is the Head, being the one who has the Spirit and who grants to the Church the Spirit’s “energies” 
or “gifts” (yapiouata), though in the very same passage he says that the Spirit himself, who “ineffably proceeds (¢xtopevopuevov) in essence from the Father 
through the begotten Son,” grants those energies to the Church.*8 


Maximus went out of his way to insist that the pope and the Latins were being unjustly accused of theological error on the Spirit’s procession, whereas their 
critics in Constantinople were without excuse for what they themselves had covertly introduced (i.e. the monothelete error) 42 Maximus continues to 
Marinus: 


But as you requested, I have urged the Romans to translate their own terms for the sake of avoiding obscurities in what they suggest. But since they 
legitimately followed the procedure of composing and sending H229) [Synodical letters], I know not whether they will ever comply. Besides, it is also the 
case that they cannot precisely convey their meaning in words and language other than their own mother-tongue, any more than we could do the same in a 
foreign language.=2 

Whatever his good will, Maximus recognized that there was a linguistic fault-line on the Filioque, and sought a remedy that actually placed the burden more 
on the Latins than the Greeks to achieve clarity and consensus. 


For subsequent Greek interpreters, including Photius, Maximus’ adjustment of the Filioque along the lines of the oikonomia of the Spirit’s 

procession through the Son held great promise, though there was little openness to it in the West, with the exception of Eriugena, who thoroughly 
sympathized with it. “We very much indeed believe and understand that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son (a Patre per 

Filium.. procedere), and yet we are obliged to accept not that the Holy Spirit has two causes, but one cause alone, the Father, with the Son being generated 
from him and the Holy Spirit proceeding from him through the Son.”=!Centuries later, in the fateful Council of Ferrara/ Florence (1438- 45), which began 
with high hopes for ecclesiastical reconciliation but resulted in an even deeper alienation of Eastern and Western Churches, Maximus’ letter to Marinus 
(Opusc. 10) came up in debate over the Filioque, an inevitably crucial issue in discussions of reunion.52 Maximus proved in this context to be, as Edward 
Siecienski puts it, “a sword that could cut both ways.”=3 


Well before the Council, Nilus Cabasilas (1298- 1363), one time Bishop of Thessaloniki and for a while a champion of East- West reconciliation, had turned 
strongly against the Latin defenses of the Filioque, and appealed to, among other Greek patristic sources, Maximus’ letter to Marinus as an anti- 

Filioque text.“ His treatise on the Holy Spirit in turn served as the principal florilegium for Byzantine representatives at Ferrara/ Florence, though they did 
not all agree on Nilus’s own view of Bis00) Maximus. The leading anti-unionist at the Council, Mark Eugenicus, Bishop of Ephesus, who brought his own 
florilegium, confidently cited not only the letter to Marinus but also the passage cited earlier from the Questions and Responses to Thalassius 63 as 
irrevocable evidence of Maximus’ denial of a double-origin of the Spirit’s procession. Moderate, pro-union Byzantine representatives nevertheless cited 
these texts as well, believing that Maximus’ instruction on the procession of the Spirit through the Son could provide a modus vivendi between staunch 
Latin defenders of the Filioque and the Greeks. Interestingly, then, the arguments rotated not just around Maximus’ precise position on the Filioque, but his 
strategic political importance as a mediator who had once sided with Rome on Christology and distanced himself from the monothelete radicals in 
Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, Latin conservatives had left Maximus out of their own argumentation, having already concluded that his letter to Marinus, if authentic, did not 
support their own interpretation of the Filioque (allowing for the Son’s causation of the Spirit). Only Andrew of Rhodes, an ethnic Greek who had become a 
Dominican friar and eventual Latin Bishop of Rhodes, brought forward the letter to Marinus as congenial to the Latin position; but he was quickly overrun 
by his Latin colleagues who wanted Maximus kept out of the discussion.® An ostensive breakthrough occurred when the Latin delegate J ohn of Montenero 
reintroduced the letter to Marinus and affirmed that Maximus’ real point was that the Romans themselves believed in the Spirit’s procession from the 
Father alone. The Greeks took note and, at the bidding of the Emperor J ohn VIII Palaeologus, who was with the Byzantine delegation, decided, according to 
the Greek Acta, to put forward Maximus’ letter as a formal grounds for reunion: 


And everyone together [in the Byzantine caucus] said, “If the Latins are persuaded by this epistle, then nothing else is required for us to unite with 

them”. . ‘Therefore the synod designated the emperor to go to the pope and ask if he received the epistle and confession of Saint Maximus.%6 

Siecienski indicates from the Memoirs of Sylvester Syropoulos, however, that there was substantial division in the caucus over this strategy, and that Mark 
Eugenicus balked: 


iso D How can we unite with them when they accept, in word alone, the statement of Holy Maximus while among themselves they opine the opposite, 
even proclaiming it openly in their churches? No, they must first confess our teaching—clearly and without ambiguity. Only in this way will we consummate 
the union with them.52 

Mark’s chief opponent in the Byzantine delegation, the strong pro-unionist Basil Bassarion (an Orthodox bishop who eventually was appointed a Cardinal in 
the Roman Church), insisted that Maximus’ letter to Marinus did make room for the Son’s secondary causality of the Spirit, and proposed it on that basis to 
the Romans as a vehicle of reunion. Eugenicus continued to maintain the anti- Filioque reading of Maximus. George Scholarius stepped in to arbitrate, but 
to no avail, as the Latins ultimately refused to admit Maximus’ letter, read either way, as a formula for unity. 


By the end of the council, pressure from the emperor and from J oseph, the Patriarch of Constantinople, led all the Byzantine delegates except Eugenicus to 
sign off on an agreement stating that the Son was indeed a cause (though not the cause) of the Spirit’s procession. Florence was a complete victory for the 
Romans, and the Byzantine delegation returned to Constantinople soured by their own capitulation. Siecienski is certainly right that Maximus’ letter to 
Marinus may not have provided a satisfactory basis for reconciliation, but discussion of it went far to clarify substantive differences of perspective East and 
West on the procession of the Spirit.58Siecienski’s rightly judges, furthermore, that a great opportunity was lost by the failure of the two sides to come to 
terms with the spirit of Maximus’ letter, which in its simplicity and economy of words still exemplified a real common ground. 


Maximus’ Legacy in the Hesychast Controversy 

The fourteenth-century hesychast controversy was a critical crossroads in the spiritual theology of Eastern Christianity, but it was more Hiso 2) than that, 
for it overlapped with the larger debate in the Byzantine scholastic age over the relation between theology and philosophy. Indeed, it interfaced with 
philosophical interest in the character of mystical experience and religious epistemology, and thus played its own contributing role in cultural self-definition 
in the late Byzantine period. As Antoine Lévy notes, moreover, this debate foregrounded the basic issue of who truly had the ability to speak 
authoritatively of things divine (i.e. the monastic sage, the academic theologian or philosopher, the cleric?) .®2 The controversy even bled over into the 
political arena, since powerful monks like Gregory Palamas carried great weight in the attempt to negotiate peace amid a political coup and resultant civil 
war (1341- 47) 68 

The hesychast controversy pitted two immense figures against each other: Gregory Palamas (1296- 1359), the preeminent exponent of hesychasm, a monk 
of Mt. Athos and eventual Metropolitan of Thessaloniki; and Barlaam the Calabrian (c.1290- 1349), a Greek monk-scholar from southern Italy who came to 
Constantinople and won imperial favor for his expertise in Aristotelian philosophy. While it is inaccurate to caricature this as a simple clash between 
mysticism and rationalism (as it has sometimes been cast), there is no question that two seemingly irreconcilable approaches to sublime knowledge of God 
collided. Standing in the tradition of Symeon the New Theologian and other great hesychasts before him, Palamas envisioned a spiritual serenity (7jovyiat) 
engaging the whole body, and the whole panoply of psychosomatic faculties, in the quest for Hiso 3)sublime encounter with God—indeed, a robust physical 
and spiritual vision of the glorious light of the transfiguration. Besides lampooning certain hesychastic practices like the navel-focused “prayer of the heart,” 
Barlaam rebuked Palamas and his disciples for claiming the possibility of direct knowledge of God and unmitigated vision of uncreated divine light. An 
interpreter of Dionysian apophaticism through a strict philosophical key, Barlaam took the Areopagite’s negative theology to the extreme of denying both 
conceptualand experiential access to the inner reality of God. Looking much the philosophical nominalist, he insisted that access to God could normatively 
come only through careful logical inference from creation and scriptural revelation. Palamas, though respectful of Aristotelian logic, did not believe it could 
dictate the terms of divine transcendence and immanence. Gregory’s own celebrated distinction between the inaccessible divine essence and the uncreated 
but participable “energies” of God, which allow a relative but gracious access to God’s nature,® framed his robust perspective on the experience of 
deification. The advantage of this distinction was that it safeguarded the divine transcendence but also affirmed the freedom of God to be “really” present in 
his energies (i.e. virtues, attributes, intentions, activities ad extra), the latter being verified in the incarnation itself.56 

Not without justification, Palamas read Maximus as a faithful hesychast, and numerous Maximian emphases reappear in Gregory’s theological anthropology 
and ascetical doctrine.® In his Triads and other works, Palamas appealed to Maximus in opposing Barlaam and his disciples. One such appeal was to 
support his differentiation of divine essence and uncreated divine energies, a doctrine that is rather basic in the Confessor though not developed with the 
intensity we find in Palamas himself.®° It seems odd that he did not exploit, in this Hiso4) connection, Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi. This can be 
explained, however, first by the fact that nowhere does Maximus explicitly equate the logoi with God’s uncreated energies, although some interpreters have 
considered them virtually the same.®2 Second, as Maximos Constas observes, exploiting Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi could easily play into Barlaam’s 
hands since the Calabrian had already laid claim to the doctrine, proposing that the logoi, being grounded in the Creator’s mind, have corresponding 
“images” in the soul which, if epistemically apprehended, lead the reasoning mind to the knowledge of God.“ Among the specific texts in play, one was 
Maximus’ statement that “he who has been rendered worthy to be in God will, by a certain simple and undivided knowledge, come to perceive as preexisting 
in God all the principles of created things.” Another was his assertion that only in gazing on—and aspiring to nuptial union with—the Logos immanent in 
created reality would one so advanced acquire knowledge of the logoi. These are among Palamas'’s few references to Maximus’ theory of logoi, and it 
appears that he is countering Barlaam’s appeal to the same texts. As Gregory clarifies, he and Maximus concur that this is a special, graced vision of God 
granted to the spiritual senses of those being deified,” not an intelligence acquired by human reason. 

Palamas was also keenly aware of Maximus’ evocative interpretation of the transfiguration, believing it to support his projection of a sublime participation 
in the glorious, uncreated light of God for those deemed worthy. Barlaam too had claimed Maximus’ authority here, focusing on the Confessor’s description 
of the transfigured face of J esus as a “symbol of his divinity”“ as proof that he too believed that the disciples, and by extension the hesychasts, could only 
encounter the light indirectly and symbolically. Having cited other patristic authorities to oppose the idea that the light was merely a created symbol, 
Gregory responded that Maximus was using “symbol” in a very specific sense, akin to how he used it elsewhere in his interpretation of the transfiguration, 
when he Hiso 5) spoke of the light as symbolic of the two modes of theology, apophatic and kataphatic, in order to make an epistemological point, not to 
deny the experienced reality of uncreated light. The light belongs to those participable realities “around God” (sepi Oev) which have no beginning or 
end.“ 

The overriding issue here was the nature of deification itself. J ohn Meyendorff has emphasized in his extensive work on Palamas and the hesychast 
controversy that Gregory found in Maximus a precedent for his bold realism in depicting deification, especially as grounded in the mystery of the 
incarnation.Z He drew, for example, upon Maximus’ description of deification as “unoriginated” (ayévntog), which a scholiast (possibly Maximus himself) 
defined as “enhypostatic (¢vuzdotatov) illumination from the Godhead, such as has no origin but registers incomprehensible for those deemed worthy of 
it.”78 By enhypostaton here, the scholiast was indicating not that a divine hypostasis subsumes the human hypostasis of the deified believer, but that the 
beginningless divine energy in reality (i.e. as grounded in the divine essence) penetrates that person in a way that defies his or her own 

comprehension.” This parallels the fact that deification is a sheer gift of divine grace. Otherwise put, deification transforms human nature but is not 
naturally acquired. Christians derivatively share, moreover, in the ultimate circumincession (zepiy@pnorg) of the divine and the human accomplished once 
for all in J esus Christ, a participation sustained through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 


In hindsight, we must acknowledge that Palamas’s battle, of course, was not Maximus’. Maximus had no proxy of Barlaam against whom he had to elaborate 
and defend his views of human transformation through the grace of the incarnate and transfigured Lord. His extensive teaching on deification arose, as 
Jean-Claude Larchet has ably shown, from every Hibos) major domain of his thought.8° Apart from its role in his reprimand of radical 

Origenists,®! however, it was rarely polemically charged. It is because, drawing on his own diverse array of sources (Origen and Clement, Pseudo- Macarius, 
the Cappadocians, Evagrius, Dionysius, et al.), Maximus positively framed a vision of the ascetical and contemplative life within a refreshed Christology and 
a highly nuanced and multifaceted doctrine of deification that he became a vital link in the pre-Palamite history of hesychasm and a foundational source for 
Gregory himself. Since, moreover, councils at Constantinople in 1341 formally vindicated Palamas and censured Barlaam, Maximus’ privileged place in the 
hesychast tradition was secured all the more. 

Maximus in the Tradition of the Philokalia 


An effective measure of Maximus’ long-term legacy in the Eastern monastic tradition, a crucially important channel of his posthumous influence, is his 
status in the Philokalia, Orthodoxy’s spiritual treasury and handbook compiled at Mount Athos in the eighteenth century by Nicodemus of the Holy 
Mountain and Macarius of Corinth. The Philokalia was more an attempt to pan-contextualize than to recontextualize Maximus and other monastic sages, 
since its ethos was the recovery and perpetuation of an ascetical and contemplative wisdom that its editors believed speaks timelessly to monastics and non- 
monastics alike.82Maximus was, with Peter of Damascus (twelfth century), the writer allotted the most space among thePhilokalia’s more than thirty 
contributing authors, which can hardly be coincidental. Indeed, Kallistos Ware, one of the editor-translators of the Philokalia in English, maintains that its 
very nucleus is “the Evagrian-Maximian orientation” in which the Hiso7 spiritual life is ordered to the threefold regimen of ascetical practice (mpaéic), 
contemplation of nature (@ewpia vou), and mystical theology (@eoAoyia).83 

The Philokalia reproduced Maximus’ Chapters on Love, Chapters on Theologia and Oikonomia, an anthology of varia from other works (Q. Thal., Ep., 
Amb., and some anonymous scholia attributed to Maximus), and lastly the Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer.®4 Here in effect were works definitive of a 
“philokalic” theology and worldview. While I cannot analyze at length Maximus’ strategic importance in the Philokalia, a few general observations are in 
order about why the Confessor’s work enjoyed special esteem. The first is obvious enough from the priority given his Chapters on Love. At one level, 

the Philokalia (“Love of Divine Beauty”) is itself a vast exploration of the polymorphous gift of divine love, goodness, and wisdom, and of the ways that these 
form and condition human disciplines of prayer and hesychasm, self-mortification, the practice of charity and the virtues in the imitation of Christ, the 
contemplation of natural and scriptural revelation, and the relentless mystical quest for (and experience of) deification. Maximus, as we observed in the 
preceding chapter, couched his own teaching on love, and so too his entire asceticism, within a highly articulated theological anthropology that envisioned 
the transformation of the whole of human nature, including the passible and emotional self, the desiring self in all its complexity. The notion of the virtuous 
“use” of desire, anger, and other passions is fairly pervasive in the Philokalia, as is the revision of apatheia as “engaged dispassion,” a revision to which he 
was a pivotal contributor.85 


Doubtless another reason for Maximus’ prominence in the Philokalia is that he was considered a key reviser of the Clementine- Origenian- Evagrian 
heritage of “gnostic” contemplation and spiritual paideia, all the more so since the Cappadocian Fathers, who had also reworked that tradition, were not 
included in the anthology. Even if Origenist cosmology and eschatology were scarcely at issue by the time the Philokalia was produced, Evagrius’s austere 
terminology and recondite teaching on contemplation (Oewpia)) and spiritual H20 8)knowedge (yvõoıg) were easily offputting for non-monastic 
audiences. That certain of his works were included at all, however, indicates that the editors recognized his incisiveness as an ascetical 

theologian. SeveralPhilokalia authors, like J ohn Cassian, Diadochus of Photiki, Thalassius the Libyan (Maximus’ famous correspondent), Peter of 
Damascus, and others incorporated significant elements of Evagrian asceticism. Maximus too drew heavily from Evagrian teaching on the struggle with 
“thoughts” (Àoyıouoi) and passions, on natural contemplation and gnosis, on the doctrine of logoi, and on the principle of “pure prayer.”87 Itis an 
oversimplification to pit Maximus’ “incarnational” spirituality against Evagrius’s “intellectualism, ”88 but Maximus definitely engages Evagrius critically and 
modifies aspects of his moral psychology and spiritual instruction.®2 And yet Maximus, unlike other authors dependent on Evagrius, had left behind a 
substantial criticism and correction of monastic Origenism, elaborated in the Ambigua to J ohn, and, in a condensed form, in the Chapters on Theologia 
and Oikonomia that were incorporated into the Philokalia.° 

Finally, while the Chapters on Theologia and Oikonomia (called Maximus’ “most starkly challenging work” by von Balthasar®!) still mirror Evagrius’s 
severity respecting the struggles of acquiring spiritual knowledge (yvéorg), and while Maximus prefaced his Chapters on Love with a warning that some of 
them would require great diligence to understand, the theological anthropology of Maximus Hiso9) engrained in his ascetical writings reached beyond 
monastics to a broader audience. Maximus’ “cosmo-politeian” vision enjoined on all creatures an appropriate and proportionate asceticism,®3 with human 
beings uniquely positioned as the key link in creation and as participants in Christ’s cosmic ministry of mediation and reconciliation. In theCommentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, the last of his works appearing in the Philokalia, Maximus specifically depicted the Prayer as instruction from Christ, the mediator 
between God and the world who both revealed the Father and gave access to him through the Holy Spirit. In the Commentary Maximus sought to unfold 
the Prayer’s deep integration of theologia and oikonomia, and of divine incarnation and human deification, in a way that framed the ascetical and 
contemplative disciplines of all Christians who collectively voice the Prayer in worship and in life. 

Maximus in Modern Eastern Orthodox Theology 

Even if Maximus was of little interest to post-Tridentine Catholic theologians and to the Protestant Reformers and their heirs in the early modern period, 
new seasons of reengagement awaited his legacy in modern Orthodox thought. An especially intriguing admiration for Maximus developed, for example, 
among some of the Slavophile philosophers and theologians in nineteenth-century Russia who were already avid readers of thePhilokalia in its Slavonic 
translation from 1793 (though Maximus’ works, amazingly, were not in this version). The pioneering Slavophile littérateur and philosopher Ivan Kireevsky 
(1806- 56) gravitated to Maximus while reading him under the spiritual direction of two elders (startsi), Philaret of the Novospassky Monastery in Moscow, 
and particularly Makary of the revered Optina Pustyn Monastery southwest of Moscow. He even strengthened his competence in Greek specifically to refine 
Russian translation of the | 10) Confessor.°° At one time beguiled by German Romanticism and Idealism (he had met Hegel in person and diligently read 
Schelling), the mystically-inclined Kireevsky re-envisioned the Gospel through the lens of the Greek Fathers. Maximus and other patristic thinkers, with 
their deep sense of the “wholeness” of the human self as the subject and contemplator of revelation, provided Kireevsky a salutary alternative to the grievous 
Western enthronement of critical reason above all other elements of the self in its encounter with divine truth. They provided the model of a philosophical 
hesychasm, as it were, that integrated the mind’s highest philosophical quest with the aspiration of faith arising from out of the psychosomatic unity of 
human nature.22 

In the next generation of Slavophile sages, Vladimir Soloviev (1853- 1900) also absorbed Maximus and, though discouraging a mere reduplication of the 
Confessor’s project in the changed context of nineteenth-century Russia, factored Maximus’ “theandric” principle in Christology and soteriology into his 
own developed notion of “Godmanhood” (bogochelovechestvo). Soloviev’s engagement of Maximus on this theme is more associative than demonstrable 
since he does not routinely cite the Confessor (or other patristic sources), but he extolled Maximus’ philosophical and mystical achievement and wrote an 
encyclopedia essay on him,2°and numerous scholars have affirmed Maximus’ deep influence. In his Lectures on Godmanhood | 11) (delivered 1877- 
84), Soloviev reflected on the inner “necessity” of divine self-revelation, and argued that its trinitarian form included the Divine’s self- possession (Father), 
the Divine’s counterposing to itself, realizing itself as self-determining and as an object of itself (the Son/ Word), and the Divine’s asserting and preserving 
itself, and finding itself in its “other” returning to it (the Spirit). This may appear quite foreign to Maximus’ own trinitarian teaching, but its christological 
correlate is congenial, for Soloviev claimed that in J esus Christ alone the Divine was “realized” or revealed as “all,” embracing plurality, differentiation, and 
particularity while also being the principle of unity and wholeness.1©2 The miracle, for Soloviev, is that this revelation is not an abstraction but a “living (and 
‘universal’) organism,”“3 the “spiritual man,” the Second Adam, the theandric person intervening in the very middle of history as the fullest and final 
theophany.1 Like Maximus (and Irenaeus), then, Soloviev candidly declared that the incarnation of J esus Christ was originally essential to the very plan of 
creation.°> He also reclaimed the identification of Christ, the “universal organism,” as the divineWisdom (Sophia) as well as Word (Logos), and as the “ideal 
of perfect humanity,” who restores creation to its true beginning and inaugurates the mystery of deification.1°6 

The prolific émigré theologian Sergius Bulgakov (1871- 1944), an ex-Marxist and a keen disciple of Soloviev’s work, found in Maximus’ conception of the 
cosmic logoi an inspiration for his controversial Sophiology, which envisioned the divine Wisdom, transcendent but also immanent in the world, 
intervening “between” (uetagéu)) eternity and temporality, between being and nothing, embodying God’s gracious solidarity with his creation, and providing 


the condition for the cosmos, through humanity, to reciprocate with its own creaturely wisdom and i: 12) freedom, the fulfillment of its 

vocation.°” Bulgakov explicitly says of Maximus that “his ‘logology’ is essentially a sophiology.”128 

Bulgakov was also drawn to the apophaticism of Dionysius and Maximus, in particular their shared principle of the divine “no-thing” that defies all essence 
or being, subverts the pretentions of reason and metaphysics, and abolishes the delusion of pantheism.1°2 Bulgakov revered the fact that a “dogmatic” and 
“kataphatic” theologian like Maximus conveyed an “alogical” and “adogmatic” mysticism (i.e. a mysticism akin to Neoplatonism and not necessarily 
conditioned by Christian faith) while also demonstrating that such mysticism did not exhaust religious experience. “Accompanying that NOT towards which 
[Maximus’] negative theology and mysticism lead is the YES of religion, the Word uttered by Divinity and filling the universe with its thunder.”1 Like 
Soloviev, Bulgakov understood that Christian apophaticism carried inseparably with it a gospel of divine condescension and incarnation, and of Wisdom 
empowering the creature toward authentic freedom and fullness. Bulgakov was not all positive, however, about Maximus’ Christology, arguing that his 
dispute with monotheletes was largely “academic,” that his grounding of will in nature rather than in “the life of the spirit” was faulty, and that his denial of 
gnomic will in Christ bordered on destroying Christ’s real human freedom.1! 


Thematic echoes from Maximus resound throughout Bulgakov’s work, even when he is not declaring an immediate dependence on the Confessor. For 
example, Bulgakov argues that the very basis of divine creation of the world is the Creator’s sacrificial love for an “other” displayed most perfectly in the 
cross—a perspective strongly reminiscent of Maximus and Irenaeus alike. 


The creation of the world by God, the self- bifurcation of the Absolute, is the sacrifice of the Absolute for the sake of the relative, which becomes for it “other” 
(thateron), a creative sacrifice of love. Golgotha was not only eternally pre-established at the creation of the world as an event in time, but it also constitutes 
the metaphysical essence of creation. The | 13) divine “it is accomplished” proclaimed from the cross, embraces all being, refers to all creation. .‘The 
world is founded by the cross, taken upon himself by God in the name of love.!2 

Bulgakov resumed another striking Maximian theme as well—the divine “play” in creation—and with something of the same force. God’s creativity is a form 
of play, not as a mere show of omnipotence but as a function of “ecstatic” love and a bid for fellowship with the creation. 


It is not this jeu divin [of displayed omnipotence] that God’s love wants in creating the world, and in Scripture “play” is ascribed not to God but to his 
Wisdom which by perceiving the revelation of divine creativity, feels joy and rapture through it. In creating, the trihnypostatic God summons 
polyhypostaseity to life; he wants to multiply in the “children of God,” to find friends for himself among them. But a son and friend is not a toy or object: 
once having called him to life, God himself respects his freedom and takes it into account. Having recognized this freedom and introduced it as one of the 
defining forces in the life of the world, God seemingly limits his omnipotence in its ways for the sake of humankind.18 

Whereas Bulgakov interprets the divine “play” and “rapture” sophiologically, Maximus had ascribed them to the Creator himself in terms of the 

folly/ wisdom (1 Cor. 1:19ff.) of divine incarnation, the mutual ecstasy of Creator and creation, and the ongoing providential work of the Logos to “tease” the 
freedom of creatures to their own benefit.14 


The next significant Eastern interpreter of Maximus was Bulgakov’s younger fellow-émigré and one-time colleague at the St. Sergius Institute in Paris, 
Georges Florovsky (1893- 1979), an inspirer of the “neo-patristic synthesis” in twentieth-century Orthodox theology.15 Like Bulgakov, Florovsky benefited 
greatly from the groundbreaking work on Maximus’ doctrine by the Ukrainian historical theologian Sergius Epifanovich (1886- 1918)."° Florovsky, under 
Epifanovich’s His) influence, deemed Maximus the capstone of the Greek patristic synthesis of scriptural revelation and Hellenic philosophical 
tradition, and judged Maximus’ work a parallel to his own “new Christian synthesis” responding to new challenges.” Florovsky’s most concentrated 
analysis of Maximus, in a volume on the Byzantine Fathers, argued that the doctrine of revelation was a crucial theme in the Confessor’s thought—perhaps 
not surprising in a period when, in the West, Karl Barth’s theology was coming to the forefront. Like Bulgakov, Florovsky acknowledged Maximus’ 
uncompromising apophaticism coupled with deep conviction about God’s condescension to engrace and enrapture the creature; so too he determined that 
Maximus had recovered the Logos of pre- Nicene theology, the Logos who through the logoi brings creatures into existence from nothing (tò uù öv) and 
reveals his will for the world, even though the full revelation awaits the incarnation of the Word."8 Absent from Florovsky, however, was Bulgakov’s 
sophiological reinterpretation of creation and revelation in Maximus." Sophiology undoubtedly detracted, in Florovsky’s perspective on Maximus, from the 
absolute primacy of J esus Christ as the mediator of creation and redemption and as the supreme content of divine self-revelation.!2° Florovsky also insisted 
that the interpretation of Maximus required due attention to his asceticism as a crucial register of his dogmatic theology, calling his overall achievement a 
“symphony of spiritual experience” rather than a doctrinal system as such.2! 

Another instrumental figure in the neo-patristic synthesis, Vladimir Lossky (1903-58), referenced Maximus abundantly in his highly influential 
reconstruction of the principal features of Eastern Christian mystical theology.”2? In the latter twentieth century, however, the Romanian theologian 
Dumitru Staniloae (1903- 93), another | 15) contributor to the neo-patristic synthesis, emerged as arguably the most incisive interpreter of Maximus for 
contemporary Eastern Orthodoxy. Early on Staniloae composed a monograph on Maximus’ Christology (1943), translated and annotated works of Maximus 
in Romanian, and incorporated his translation into the Romanian version of the Philokalia.”° His scholia on the Ambigua remain among the finest 
commentaries on the text.24 Staniloae also had Maximus as a formative source for his multi-volumeOrthodox Dogmatic Theology, with hopes of 
recontextualizing the Confessor’s christocentric cosmic theology for Orthodox churches faced with all new cultural, social, and ethical challenges. Familiar 
themes from Maximus resurface, such as the cruciformity of creation,”5 the logoi as divine “intentions” (which Staniloae saw as embodying the “malleable 
rationality of the world” and the Creator’s freedom to effect new possibilities in the world through humanity) 26 and the exalted role of humanity as the 
microcosm of creation.27 

The technical features of the Christology of Maximus (on natures, wills, hypostasis, etc.) were largely definitive for Staniloae,28 but he sought to retrieve as 
well Maximus’ emphasis on Christ’s remaking of the human being as a participating agent in the renewal and transformation of creation. Under Maximus’ 
inspiration, furthermore, Staniloae unapologetically affirmed the anthropocentricity of created nature itself, and nature’s intrinsic “elasticity” vis-a-vis the 
unfolding rationality of the world as a whole, in keeping with the Creator’s dynamic relationship with his creation.22 Indeed Staniloae, more than any other 
modern interpreter except Loudovikos, enhanced the Maximian view of nature as fecund gift and as reflecting the infinite resourcefulness and creative 
prowess of the triune God. Ascetically, | 16) human beings, as the image of God, are to “use” their own shared nature (in its present passible and 
mortal condition) in building each other up and mirroring the perfection of their nature realized by Christ.2! But Staniloae extended that asceticism to the 
responsible Christian use of created nature as a whole, undertaken in science, technology, and the arts, and in this connection he began to articulate a 
Christian theology of work.22 

In Orthodoxy more recently, the Greek theologians J ohn Zizioulas (1931- ) and Christos Yannaras (1935- ) have drawn considerable attention to their 
rereading of Maximus in terms of a Personalist philosophy critical of Greek metaphysics.“3 Earlier I noted Zizioulas’s claim that Maximus helped achieve a 
breakthrough, elevating the uniquely Christian notion of “person” above the Greek notion of “nature,” seeking to exalt the principles of freedom and 
communion above all “ontological necessity.”!54 In his book Being and Communion(1985), Zizioulas writes: 


The idea of ekstasis signifies that God is love, and as such He creates an immanent relationship of loveoutside Himself. The emphasis placed on the words 
“outside Himself” is particularly important, since it signifies that love as ekstasis gives rise not to an emanation in the neoplatonic sense, but to an otherness 


of being which is seen as responding and returning to its original cause. In Maximus this idea receives a more complete and definite treatment, because his 
approach is not ultimately related to cosmology, as in Dionysius, but to the trinitarian being of God. Likewise, the distinction between essence and energy in 
God serves to indicate the relationship between God and the world as ontological otherness bridged by love, but not by “nature” or by “essence”. . ‘The 
principal object of [apophatic] theology is to remove the question of truth and knowledge from the domain of Greek theories of ontology in order to situate 
it within that of love and communion.5 

Later, in his Communion and Otherness (2007) Zizioulas enhanced his attribution to Maximus of the idea of an otherness and personhood piercing the 
constraints of nature. Here he deduces that for the Confessor, it was the Logos as Person, not as divine Mind or some | 17) other “natural” property of 
God, who contained thelogoi of creatures and enabled “the intervention of personhood between God and creation.”!25 The composite hypostasis of J esus 
Christ was itself the ultimate liberation from the force of nature. 

Zizioulas’s critics, among the most incisive being Nikolaos Loudovikos and Jean-Claude Larchet, have disputed his approach to Maximus and the Greek 
Fathers on several points, suggesting that he anachronistically superimposes modern existentialist-personalist categories on these ancient writers, and 
identifies “nature” more as an ontological yoke than as a gift supporting personhood. In place of the ontological necessity of nature that he targets, 
Loudovikos charges, Zizioulas appears to assert a new ontology of “dictated otherness” that actually undermines real communion between uncreated and 
created natures.!87 I have already offered my own criticism that Zizioulas’s interpretation obscures Maximus’ dialectical approach to “nature,” inviting a 
confusion between nature as essence and nature as the condition or force of biological necessity. In my view Zizioulas also obfuscates Maximus’ doctrine of 
divine and human ekstasis, which is an ecstasy ofnature rather than purely from nature in the reciprocal communion that leads to deification. Zizioulas has 
answered his critics by arguing that unless the unique person of Christ (and the graced human person) is the locus of salvation and deification, and unless 
“the person leads [and] the natures follow,” and unless will has priority to nature in Maximus’ definition of “natural will,” then a (Greek) essentialist rather 
than a (biblical)relational ontology wins the day.£8 Nature, meanwhile, remains merely a functional “abstract universal,” registering the fact that persons 
exercise their freedom in relation to all other persons who share that nature.22 


Bib1s) Christos Yannaras’s interpretation of Maximus likewise concentrates on the release of human beings to true personhood in Christ. To this he brings 
a highly developed criticism of “Western” onto-theology and its negative effects on Orthodoxy, as well as a nuanced philosophical articulation of personhood 
in his magnum opus, Person and Eros, the book in which he draws most heavily from the Confessor. Yannaras’s depiction of the “ecstasy” of the person as 
the overcoming of the individual (egocentric) self, transcending the nothingness that is being or nature without person, is exceedingly eloquent, though he 
too, like Zizioulas, is fighting a philosophical battle that is not Maximus’ own. Albeit sharing with Zizioulas the idea that “nature” for humanity entails a 
“biological necessity” to be overcome, Yannaras conveys—more in keeping with Maximus—that human ecstasy is still nature’s own potential to “stand 
outside” itself in relation to God, with personal will revealing nature's own aspiration, and Christ fulfilling nature’s own ecstatic potentiality by inaugurating 
anew tropos of human nature.“° Also more compelling in the Maximian perspective is Yannaras’s dramatization of the “erotic” dimension of personal 
communion. Citing Maximus, he calls erds a truly natural as well as personal faculty that overcomes the “oblivion of non-relation” and empowers authentic, 
ecstatic love.“! 

Loudovikos has challenged Zizioulas (less so Yannaras) by arguing from Maximus that the communion of persons is not purely and simply hypostatic, an 
interplay of wills or freedoms, but grounded in the “dialogue” between the Logos and created natures through the logoi, which are not static but “dynamic 
proposals from God’s personal will.. toward entities, waiting for human will/logos/ response in order for creation to advance to the eschatological fullness of 
the ‘eighth day.’””42 Loudovikos, who has garnered some criticism of his own,“2does not undermine the theological importance of “person” Bis 19) for 
Maximus, but more faithfully represents the ontological simultaneity of nature and person, and nature’s enrichment of person (not just vice versa) at the 
levels of his Christology, cosmology, and anthropology. Ultimately Loudovikos is no less passionate about discerning a “relational” ontology in Maximus, 
grounded in nature as already imbued with the grace of potential formation and transformation in the theatre of creatures’ interaction with one another and 
with the Creator. For now, he argues, “the Eucharist remains the locus par excellence of this dialogical/ synergistic encounter of human logos/ will with 
divine logical providence/ judgment, which asks for this dialogue.” 

Theological Retrievals of Maximus Beyond the Orthodox Fold 

Theological retrieval of Maximus outside the Orthodox tradition has both intensified and diversified in the last few decades. Again, I can only provide a 
cursory sampling. The modern critical scholarship on the Confessor, meanwhile, is far too vast to review here.“5 


Hans Urs von Balthasar as Interpreter of Maximus 


Hans Urs von Balthasar’s investment in patristic theology was enormous,“° and his devotion to Maximus was rivaled only by his keen attention to Irenaeus, 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, and Dionysius the Areopagite. As one of the most prolific Roman Catholic thinkers of the twentieth century, with a 
growing non-Catholic readership as well, his work on Maximus has gone far to His20) correct the neglect of the Confessor in modern Western Christian 
thought. His Cosmic Liturgy (first German edition, 1941; second edition, 1961) culminated his early concentrated work on patristic theology and, as Brian 
Daley observes, revealed already his signature habit, more obvious in his later writing, of employing perspectives from classical and modern European. 
literature, art, drama, and music in elucidating traditional theological themes.” 

That said, von Balthasar’s reading of Maximus in Cosmic Liturgy has its idiosyncrasies. In the book’s very opening line, he references the Catholic 
theologian Franz Staudenmaier’s aspiration, in nineteenth-century Germany, to counteract Hegel’s pantheism by retrieving the Christian Neoplatonism of 
Eriugena.“2 This segues into his claim that Maximus achieved a superior synthesis and articulation of the Christian Weltbild, and a better answer to 
Hegel,“ who reappears intermittently in Cosmic Liturgy, whether implicitly in von Balthasar’s consistent use of a Hegelian dialectics to describe the 
development of Maximus’ synthetic metaphysics, or explicitly in musings of often grandiose scope: 


Maximus can clearly be seen as a thinker standing between East and West. By elevating both the contemplative quest for freedom from desire, characteristic 
of Buddhism and Gnosticism, and the drive to construct a titanic synthesis, characteristic of Hegel, into Christian love, Maximus finds the “higher midpoint” 
for both approaches. Like the Buddha, he calls for an attitude toward creatures that has freed itself from self-seeking, from passion, from worldliness, but he 
interprets it in a Christian way as the love demanded by the Sermon on the Mount, a love like God the Father’s for all creatures, both good and evil. Like 
Buddha and Hegel, he calls for a power of the critical and synthetic intelligence that comes within a hair’s breadth of pure idealism, but he His2 situates 
it, too, within the sustaining power of love: more precisely, in the redeeming love of Christ, whose self-emptying indifference and conceptual openness are 
revealed to be—far more deeply than with Hegel or in the abstract quest for Nirvana—the almighty power that preserves the individual and personal by 
elevating it into the divine. This mighty fusion of Asia and Europe, which subjects all speculative power to the law of self-emptying revealed in the 
Incarnation, was achieved by Maximus in full consciousness of what he was doing; it allowed him, in a feat of ultimate daring, to surpass and so to overcome 
two opposed brands of pantheism—that of India and China, which dissolves all things in God, and that of Hegel, which constructs God out of all things.1° 
Amid postmodern suspicion of totalizing discourses and comprehensive metanarratives, von Balthasar’s assertions about the breadth of Maximus’ synthesis 
can appear overdrawn, but in his own time he was responding to a theological culture already increasingly allured to “theologies of” this and that, a culture 
gradually shying away from capacious syntheses and summas. Accordingly, one may fault von Balthasar for anachronistic claims about Maximus’ 
achievement, like the claim that he paved a via media between Buddhism and Hegel. Brian Daley remarks that in the light of von Balthasar’s abiding 


intrigue with Hegel alongside Maximus, “the ever-present danger is a gnosis, an idealism that refuses to take seriously and to value reverently the finite, 
ontologically dependent concrete reality of individual things.”5! Von Balthasar shows awareness of this danger, as when he states that “universal being” is 
“always newly brought into being from particularity.”52And describing how the synthesis of all things in J esus Christ is the skopos of the universe, he writes: 


All this may seem very abstract and unpromising, but the constant repetition of this, the most universal law of being, remains nonetheless the great 
achievement of Maximus the Confessor. Not only did he construct here an apologia for finite, created being in the face of the overwhelming power of the 
transcendent world of ideas; the application of this principle to the relation between God and the world, in the hypostatic union, finally assures the world 
itself—even in, and precisely because of, its difference from God—a permanently valid claim to being and to a “good conscience.”3 

His22) Certainly von Balthasar cannot be faulted for missing a point of historical fact, that Maximus was a “cosmic theologian” genuinely motivated to 
describe how all things ultimately fit together and find their meaning in J esus Christ. His intellectual habitus may not have anticipated German idealism, 
but it was a contemplative-theological counterpart of Hawking’s aspiration to a “theory of everything” in physics. 

Von Balthasar certainly affirmed, with Lars Thunberg and others, that there was a guiding “Chalcedonian logic” operative in Maximus. But he was also 
insistent that Maximus’ christocentric cosmology grew first and foremost out of deep identification with the Gospels’ narratives of the “destiny” of J esus. 
Already in Cosmic Liturgy we see adumbrations of a “theo-dramatic” reading of Maximus that was more overt in von Balthasar’s later work. As I noted in 
Chapter 3, Maximus does not figure nearly as prominently in the Aesthetics series (The Glory of the Lord) of his trilogy as in the Theo- Drama series. In 
the latter series, setting in relief J esus Christ as the preeminent hero and persona dramatis in the unfolding drama of creation and redemption, von 
Balthasar stressed Maximus’ importance in moving post-Chalcedon beyond “political formulas for unity” and an orthodoxy-amid-schism to what was really 
needed, namely, a refocus on the biblically-elicited mystery of Christ the God-man.®@ Maximus sees through to the J esus dramatized in the Gospels, 
destined for the cross, as the key to creation itself.5? Even his more technical Christology, von Balthasar suggested, was aimed to unveil the intensity of the 
drama of the incarnational economy: 


If Maximus’ portrayal of the reciprocal immanence of finite and infinite freedom seems somehow undramatic, we must remember two things: 

first, His23) that the analogia entis (the irreducible “otherness” of created nature) excludes any kind of fusion or confusion in this ever-intensifying 
reciprocal interpenetration: each increase in “divinization” on the part of the creature also implies an increase of its own freedom. This guarantees the 
abiding and ever-increasing vitality of the dramatic relationship between God and the creature. Second... finite freedom, once it has been redeemed and 
liberated, is now in danger of being able to utter a heightened No, even to the extent of making a total and irrevocable refusal of grace. . 58 

With what he calls the “play of freedoms, ”2 von Balthasar sought to augment Maximus’ portrayal of how, in J esus Christ, the infinite divine freedom 
liberates finite human freedom. Christians not only imitate the incalculable love of Christ, they also participate in the whole new eschatological tropos of 
human existence that Christ has inaugurated. Maximus helped inspire von Balthasar’s vision of discipleship in its theo-dramatic framework, wherein the 
audiences of God’s revelatory drama are called on stage, as it were, as the latestdramatis personae who must grow into their roles (their freedom and 
virtuosity) in the forward movement of historical existence leading to the full consummation of the work of Christ and the Spirit.16? Herein all the virtues of 
Christ, nurtured in the Spirit, bring definition to the “characters” in the drama. 


Von Balthasar’s reading of Maximus has registered itself in certain of his own devotees, such as the phenomenologist and philosopher-theologian J ean-Luc 
Marion. Marion, who wrote an early essay on the two wills of Christ in Maximus, has maintained in his mature career a keen interest in patristic thought, 
especially Dionysius and Augustine. J oshua Lollar suggests, I think rightly, that Marion’s thinking on “distance” and “difference,” such as enable the 
possibility of authentic love, echoes motifs from von Balthasar’s interpretation of the Confessor. Apart from von Balthasar, however, Marion shows his 
own independent interest in Maximus’ apophaticism, though largely as a function of his more intensive work on Dionysius.1®2 His24) 


Retrievals of Maximus in Ecological Theology 


Despite the frequent disparagement of the Fathers by many ecological philosophers and theologians, who see them as affirming an omnipotent Deity who 
tames the world and gives humanity privileged place therein,1©3 a new generation of Christian scholars writing on environmental concerns have been drawn. 
to Maximus as a cosmic theologian. This is not a totally Western development. With the strong advocacy of Mar Paulos Gregorios, the “Green” Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew I, J ohn Chryssavgis, Bruce Foltz, Elizabeth Theokritoff, and others, environmental theology has grown exponentially in modern 
Eastern Orthodoxy, much of it focusing on Maximus and his vision of humanity as a responsible “mediator” of creation.“ Here I would mention as well the 
work of Alexei Nesteruk, who has analyzed Maximus’ cosmic theology (and doctrine of thelogoi) in conversation with contemporary physics and 
cosmology.1 


Outside the Orthodox fold, a leading voice in retrieving Maximus for ecological theology is Celia Deane-Drummond, who seeks to recover the primacy of 
divine Wisdom in creation approached from a stance of contemplation, wonder, and wisdom.“ She reads Maximus through von Balthasar, finding in the 
Confessor a perspective in which the Creator thoroughly identifies with creation in its tragic, compromised state, all the while maintaining the 
“sacramentality” of creation as a medium of grace, and the interrelatedness and interdependence of all His25) creatures.!67 Deane-Drummond is drawn as 
well to Maximus’ theory of Logos and logoi, and sympathizes with the view that the logoi have both an uncreated and created dimension, mediating the 
Creator’s transcendence of, and immanence in, the world. 

Christopher Southgate, who, like Deane-Drummond, brings expertise in the biological sciences to environmental theology, similarly discerns great 
ecological promise in Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi, insofar as they signal the Creator’s dynamic relation with the unfinished creation. Maximus conceives 
the logoi, says Southgate, “not as static aesthetic ideals but dynamically in terms of peaks in fitness landscapes, peaks that shift over time as God draws the 
biosphere onward.”!©2 They embody the Logos’s own freedom to work in and through the natures of created species in ways that answer the need for an 
evolutionary theodicy and that encourage human participation in the stewardship of creation. In a separate study, I myself have engaged with Southgate’s 
work and explored how Maximus’ doctrine of creation can prospectively support an evolutionary theodicy.1~ 


Still another environmental theologian, Willis J enkins, aspires to “explore the ecological promise of Maximian deification by turning to modern Russian 
theology.. [and by] tracing the ecological promise of Maximus through Sergei Bulgakov, testing and developing the strategy of ecological spirituality within 
the tradition of deification.”1 J enkins finds in Maximus the paradigmatic form of Eastern Orthodoxy’s intrinsic fusion of grace and nature, wherein human 
deification (inaugurated through the incarnation) carries with it humanity’s participation in the transformation of all creation. He identifies in Maximus 
three crucial “mysteries” that articulate the way of the world into union with God. First is the mystery of createdness itself, the ontological otherness that 
establishes the possibility of communion between creation and His26) Creator—a communion perfected in the incarnation of the Logos. Not surprisingly, 
Jenkins broaches Maximus’ teaching on the logoiin this same connection. Second is the mystery of personhood, as the tension 

between hypostasis andphysis charges personal activity with a creative responsibility to realize the real nature of things, manifested perfectly in Christ. 
Christ’s own hypostasis confirms the embrace and synthesis of multiplicity in creation, thus sanctioning human engagement with non-human creatures. 
Personhood reveals the “plasticity” of nature conducive to communion.!@ Third, J enkins proposes, is the mystery of the theurgical Church, the communing 


body of those who gather with all creatures as liturgical subjects in the cosmic liturgy. In this communion, authored by Christ, there is no competition amid 
the “divinizing union of freedoms.” “Christ’s freedom does not act against passively inert natures, but brings to expression nature’s inner glory, thus 
liberating its own ‘voice,’ realizing its own mode of existence.”!4 

Jenkins concludes: “So Maximus anticipates the peaceable kingdom of the ecclesial economy, where Christians reconcile the world as they dwell within it, 
transfiguring creation through worship, offering the world to God as they enter into the communion of the cosmos. ”175 That said, J enkins suggests that 
among Maximus’ later readers, Staniloae, but even more so Bulgakov, astutely conveyed his ecological promise. J enkins ignores the dissonances between 
the Christologies of Maximus and Bulgakov and chooses instead to harmonize Maximus with Bulgakov’s Sophiology insofar as both writers gave primacy to 
the incarnate Christ’s role in liberating the human microcosm (and person) into communion with the whole creation.“ 


The retrieval of Maximus for contemporary ecological theology is likely to continue for the foreseeable future, as indicated in the recent study of Brock 
Bingaman, comparing Maximus and J ürgen Moltmann on the “trinitarian-christocentric” basis of the human vocation in creation, and demonstrating how 
both writers provide richly “contemplative” perspectives on humanity’s role in the world that enhance human servanthood and asceticism in and for the 
world.” 27 


Maximus in the Revival of Virtue Ethics 


In recent decades, moral philosophy and theology have seen a noticeable revival of virtue-based ethics, due largely to fatigue with neo-Kantian approaches 
and renewed interest in Aristotle’s Ethics and in the theological ethics of Thomas Aquinas. Integration of the Greek Fathers into conversations on virtue 
ethics has been slow in coming, owing in part to the perception of virtue ethicists that patristic moralists treated the virtues primarily ascetically and 
pastorally, not theoretically.!8 Orthodox scholars like Perry Hamalis and Aristotle Papanikolaou have tried to remedy the situation and to bring Eastern 
Christian perspectives into conversation with the work of Alasdair McIntyre and other leading virtue ethicists in the West.12 


Instruction in the virtues was of course a stock element in the moral psychology and spiritual anthropology of many Greek monastic writers (including 
Evagrius and most other authors in the Philokalia). But Maximus has emerged as exemplary for various reasons. First, as I myself have argued elsewhere, 
his teaching on the Christian’s formation readily meets the virtue ethicist’s demand for a coherent “moral narrative” in which virtues are framed and 
cultivated. In his case it is a “theo-dramatic” construct wherein the Logos, having through the logoi already scripted creatures’ communion with one another 
and with God, incarnates himself in J esus Christ to bring the drama to a head, and in the denouement embodies himself in the virtues of believers who 
participate in the drama.12° Second, Maximus’ aretology articulates both the properly intellectual and properly performative or embodied dimensions of 
virtue, and mediates between them. Frederick Aquino has highlighted the relevance of Maximus’ teaching on prudence and the other intellectual virtues to 
contemporary discussion of “virtue epistemology” as a subsidiary of Bib2s) virtue ethics.18! Luis Salés has illuminated how for Maximus the whole of the 
embodied moral self is integrated into the performance of virtue, paralleling insights from behavioral neurobiology with Maximus’ teaching on gnémé, the 
passions, and virtuous habitudes in the interest of “a virtue ethics which is concerned with the totality of a human person. ”182 Third, Maximus’ teaching on 
virtue makes for a compelling Eastern comparison with that of the towering figure of Aquinas, particularly in the consideration of whether virtues are 
“natural” or “habitual,” and whether, if habitual, the habitus (éi¢/) is itself natural or supernatural.185 Finally, and more generally, Maximus’ aretology both 
informs, and is informed by, an extensive consideration of the nature of human desire and freedom,®4abiding themes in contemporary theological ethics. 
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Epilogue: A Confessor for East, West, and Global South 


It is a point of historical fact, not of retrospective eulogy or nostalgia, that Maximus the Confessor was one of the few genuinely ecumenical theologians of 
the late-ancient and early-medieval age. His profile staggeringly contrasts, of course, with that of reputed ecumenical theologians of our own time, who 
carry on their work in the shadow of sizable networks of organized endeavor toward global Christian unity, such as both benefit and problematize their 
prophetic witness. Though empirically the Church of Maximus’ time was far less fragmented than it appears today, he knew the harsh sting of alienation 
within the Christian ekklésia, whose unity in the seventh century was complicated not only by polarizing doctrinal conflict and ecclesiastical rivalries but 
also by imperial interventions therein. He earned his epithet “Confessor” honestly. Monastic community, far from being a haven from the world, launched 
him for a career that resulted in high-profile public confrontations with ecclesiastical and imperial powers alike, confrontations that cost him his life, a 
martyr for convictions only posthumously vindicated. 


Von Balthasar, for all the virtues of his interpretation of Maximus, exaggerates the image of the Confessor as a man of “destiny” aware of his place in 
Christian intellectual history and his mediating role between East and West. He finds in Maximus the kind of person who “has seen his own star rising 
beyond all the cultural and political His30) configurations and weaknesses of his time and follows it with a freedom that overcomes the world.” There is, 
however, little evidence from Maximus’ own writings of a heightened self- consciousness of heroically rising above the fray. Von Balthasar himself qualifies 
his bold image by suggesting that Maximus shrank from any pretense of authority and “did nothing to give power to his own achievement,” instead acting 
out of “passionate vulnerability” and “evangelical love,” a “humble monk.” But this too may exaggerate, since at times Maximus revealed strong charismatic 
authority and an extraordinary capacity to wield influence.® 

Without desiring to underplay Maximus’ robust persona in his own context, I would hasten to revise von Balthasar’s portrait in more sobering terms. 
Maximus scarcely lacked a sense of his own acquired “clout” in the definitive situations of his career, be it communicating intimately with friends as a 
spiritual advisor, corresponding with civil authorities and confidants, interpreting the authoritative doctors of the faith for a new day, debating a former 
Patriarch of Constantinople, aligning himself christologically with the papacy, or rallying Greek monks against the doctrinal pretensions of the Byzantine 
imperial establishment. In the story of his trials and exiles by imperial prosecutors, moreover, Maximus appears fully cognizant of the weight of the 
moment, the high stakes of his convictions and the price to be paid for them. He knows himself to be a player in what God has preordained before the 
ages®—and if that is what von Balthasar means by a sense of “destiny,” so be it. All the while, there is no signal from Maximus whatsoever that, once 
embroiled in the monothelete controversy, he has moved beyond his original monastic vocation or that there is some existential fault-line to be crossed from 
the life of a non-ordained monk to that of a thoroughly public exponent of christological orthodoxy interacting with imperial officials and with bishops and 
patriarchs. Indeed, in Lazica the circle of his life is perfectly closed, as the exile of the defamed political Hiss 1) prisoner and the xeniteia? of the monk 
finally appear as one and the same. 

In earlier chapters, I have described Maximus’ Weltbild as a “theo-drama,” or better still a “christo-drama,” focused on the resourcefulness of the Creator 
and the initiative of the Logos-Christ in the freedom and fullness of his incarnational manifestation—his aspiration to “embody himself” in all things. I have 
also described Maximus’ worldview as the articulation of a “cosmo-politeian” vision, one in which all rational creatures are called to particular “ascetical” 
roles in the universe, as participant actors in the cosmic drama whose central plot is the full fruition of the politeia of J esus Christ.2 This is how he reads the 
created world and Scripture alike. All creatures—and even non-rational creatures whose “modes of existence” still fall thoroughly within the compass of 
divine providence—contribute, from out of the particularity of their position and vocation, to the cosmic liturgy of praise, and to Christ’s cosmic ministry of 
reconciliation and transformation. Such is the teleological actualization of the vocation encoded for every creature in the logos of its nature. 


How radical, or even political, is this vision in Maximus’ context? The social or cultural historian might argue that it simply gives theological and 
cosmological sanction to the hierarchies already built into the socio-political fabric of Byzantium, projecting an orderly cosmos for an orderly empire— 
analogous to how Dionysius’s Celestial Hierarchy and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy were appropriated by medieval European thinkers as theoretical grounding 
for the ranked social and ecclesiastical order of Western Christendom. More than once I have noted Averil Cameron’s compelling portrait of Maximus as a 
cultural conservative, a proto-scholastic serving the defense of Byzantium’s cultural identity in the face of the threats of Islam from without and heresy from 
within. 


But for various reasons such a reading of Maximus’ cosmo-politeian vision is unsatisfying. Let us recall the sharp contrast with his contemporary, George of 
Pisidia, whose poetry richly deploys cosmological imagery as a framework for glorifying Heraclius’s imperial regime.2 George’s Heraclius is Christ’s 
worldwide vice- regent seeking to usher in a “new creation.” Maximus discourses little on the Byzantine social and political order as such, and he is a 
reluctant patriot, to be sure. In Hiss2) one of his letters to J ohn the Chamberlain, referencing the inevitable postlapsarian necessity of worldly rulers 
disciplining human beings who are equal by nature but fallen, Maximus nonetheless relativizes the imperial authority. An emperor is only as good as his 
being “a most faithful servant of the divine will”; otherwise he invests in wicked earthly advisors, makes them his viceroys, and wreaks destruction."° This 
reductive assessment of imperial power is matched by Maximus’ exegesis of certain kings in the Bible who were capable of going either way, like the 
Pharaoh, who symbolized the “law of nature” when he served Israel under the dispensation of J oseph but was a Devil-figure when he set out to destroy 
God’s people in Moses’s time.” A king or emperor, like every other creature, must fulfill his “natural” vocation or politeia in relation to the 

universal politeia of J esus Christ. But how could an emperor now, in the seventh century, hope to fulfill that vocation if he did not proceed with a clear and 
true understanding of the person, natures, and wills of Christ? For Maximus, imperial intervention in the monothelete controversy was less the problem 
than the emperors’ inability to see that precision in Christology was bound up with the very way of salvation and deification, and was not just a function of 
imperial unity. Maximus was accused of being implacable and unaccommodating in his dispute at Bizya at the end of his career,” but for him the 
christocentric asceticism (politeia) imposed on all citizens—indeed all creatures—was a heavy yoke to be borne by all alike. 

There is an instructive comparison here, I believe, with Maximus’ teacher three centuries removed, Gregory Nazianzen. Gregory, of course, was a bishop— 
albeit it in a very provincial locale before rising to fame in Constantinople in the final climax of the trinitarian controversy. But as Susanna Elm has recently 
profiled him, Nazianzen was caught up in a fierce battle over very precise language of God that is best described as a “philosophical agôn” in which bishops 
contended with each other but also with the emperor (himself a “philosopher”). For Gregory and for the neo-pagan Emperor J ulian alike, writes Elm, “the 
question was how to guarantee the salvation implicit in the return to the divine, becoming God, to all and not merely to those of higher purity.” Bishop and 
emperor had become the new ascetics and contemplatives, assuming the traditional function of philosophers in Biss3) society, modeling their paideia for 
all within the oikoumene, guiding all within the civil politeia toward salvation and deification. 

Maximus, a non-ordained monk, did not have Nazianzen’s relatively elite status. Despite the Greek Life’s dubious claims of Maximus having once been an 
insider at the imperial court, the predominant pattern of his career was that of the peregrinating monk whose first allegiance was to his original spiritual 
fathers, principally Sophronius. Indeed, this overall pattern lends credibility to the Syriac Life’s claims of his Palestinian monastic provenance. Maximus’ 
early circulation with the intimate Moschus- Sophronius circle (the “Eukratades”) prepared him more readily to lead the escalating Greek monastic dissent 
against the monothelete establishment in Constantinople. In my judgment, it is precisely in this monastic network, and under the mentoring of 


Sophronius, that we must look for the internal link between the broad cosmo-politeian vision, articulated across Maximus’ earlier writings and 
correspondence, and the narrower, more technical christological discourses of his career from the 640s on. This is the context where rigor about the 
ascetical politeia of every creature—a fortiori every Christian human being—was fused with rigor in fathoming the politeia of Christ himself. The very 
mysteriousness of Christ’s composite person, and of the eschatologicaltropos of creaturely nature that he opened up with his “new theandric energy,” 
induced more, not less, assiduous aspiration to participate in the mystery in every aspect of one’s being and intelligence. 


Critically-minded Western moderns, heirs of the hermeneutics of suspicion in the study of history, frequently have great difficulty fathoming the possibility 
that anyone could act out of sheer theological principle, without ulterior motives supervening. It is not idealizing him to offer Maximus’ career as testimony 
that such suspicion is not always warranted. For him, rigor in christological formulations went hand in hand with plumbing the depths of the mysterium 
Christi, the mystery which, simply put, is the beginning, middle, and end of all things. We | REZY already live and move and have our being within 

it, £ whether we choose to recognize it or not. The imperative is actively to embrace that “being” as sheer gift, as christoform and cruciform vocation, as 
summons to receive “eternal well-being” in Christ’s new, transfigured creation. 

Such is the christocentric cosmic gospel which the wandering monk Maximus the Confessor carried with him across East, West, and “South” (Africa), in 
Byzantium’s profoundly tempestuous seventh century. Especially in its christological content, it is his legacy today for churches East and West still 
struggling to recover the unity of the Church grounded in the mystery that is J esus Christ. Especially in its setting of the lordship of J esus Christ above all 
earthly powers-that-be, it is Maximus’ legacy for today’s postcolonial churches of the “Global South” (or of post-Soviet Georgia, the land of his burial”) 
striving to fathom and interpret the mystery of Christ in their own new contexts. And whatever the differences of circumstance, Maximus’ sheer endurance 
as a Christian witness is encouragement to battered and berated Christians in the land quite possibly of his own nativity, Christians now striving to keep 
their faith amid their own kinds of exile in “occupied territories” or in the larger war zones of the Middle East. 
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